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RETROSPECT OF SPANISH LITERATURE.* 


BY PROFESSOR CARLO PEPOLI, M.A., D.PH. OF THE UNIVERSITY 
OF BOLOGNA. 


“En nuestro sistema literario no admitimos nada absoludo, y per eso tenemos 
mas fe en el sentimiento que en las reglas dogmaticas, y quiza arbitrarias, en que 
los criticos quieren que sebusque siempre la belleza. 

“ Al teatro, sobre todos los demas generos de poesia, es aplicable nuestra 
opinion.” 
D. A. Duran. 
CALDERON. 


Tue Spanish works printed in France, Germany, and Italy, and 
the translations made at the present time into all languages, show 
the degree of importance attributed to this portion of rapes 
literature. The elements of which it is composed are various, but 
the Oriental predominates, conferring on it exquisite original beau- 
ties ; and we think it will not be uninteresting to our readers, if we 
present to their notice some remarks upon a literature which well 
merits the attention of all learned men, and which, by the vicissi- 
tudes that agitate this great nation, impart to it an ititerest of pecu- 
liar intensity. 

It is unquestionable, that the Spanish began to cultivate letters 
at a very early period ; and their theatre dates so far back as the 
year 1356. The golden age of the Spanish literature was the six- 
teenth century; after which, its cultivation was pursued with 
various results, though, in some respects, with signal success. The 
Oriental colouring which, as we have said, enters so generally into 
the Spanish literature, is a source of many beauties, and, indeed, 
forms its characteristic trait. When, however, the Spanish writers 
attempted, as they occasionally did, an imitation of the French, or 
Italians, they were manifestly inferior to their models, and even to 
themselves, and lost many of their native splendid charms. They 
devoted themselves principally to the drama and romance: and, 
with respect to the first, it may certainly be affirmed, that Spain 





* Colleccion des los mejores Autores Espefoles Antiquos y Modernos. Tesoro 
du Theatre Espagnol.—Baudry, Parts, 1838. 
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has produced more dramatic compositions than all the rest of 
Europe put together. In romance, the Spanish are most original, 
and singularly eminent for ingenuity, simplicity, and vivacity in 
their tales, fidelity in their pictures, and correctness in their cos- 
tumes. From their romances—such, for instance, as *‘ Lazarillo da 
Tormes,” the “ Life of Picaro Guzman,” ‘‘ Gran Tacagno,” ** Don 
Quixote,” ‘* Fray Gerundio,” and others, the habits and customs of 
the whole nation may be much better learned than from history, or 
the narratives of travellers. 

But not to diverge from the subject of the drama, we are dis- 
posed to believe, with Chasles, as a point beyond a doubt, that the 
Spanish genius is in its nature European. It is profoundly imbued 
with the spirit of Christianity: it grew under the influence of the 
all-symbolic inspirations of southern catholicism ; it blossomed and 
shed its fruit between the cross and the sword, between chivalry 
and asceticism. But the gales of Arabia passed over this Christian 
plant, depositing fruitful seeds; and the African sky produced 
considerable modification in the chivalry which was protected by 
the holy Virgin. The true Spanish literature sprung out of this 
peculiar mixture. Primarily Gothic, deriving very few elements 
from Greece and Rome, and teeming with Arabian traditions, 
although it received a certain degree of influence, through natural 
affinities and imitations, from the literature of Italy, it never was 
susceptible of assimilation with Northern forms. The genius of 
Spain is entirely and exclusively southern; the character of the 

ople is active; absorbing, but never permitting itself to be 
absorbed, it suffers from the weight of its own grandeur, and sus- 
tains the unhappy consequences of its own speciality. After 
having produced a number of splendid intellects, and reaped a 
rich harvest of glory, Spain fell with prostrate energies ; and when 
all the various influences, warlike, Catholic, Arabian, Castilian, 
Italian, had worked their effect, the exhausted soil, no longer 
enriched by fertilising juices, yielded, as the reward of her labours, 
merely a feeble delusive abundance. 

But down to this epoch of intellectual and political languor, the 
creative power of Spain was truly wonderful ; it was a torrent of 
light streaming from its bosom as from the sun in open sky; it 
was an eastern splendour, an enchantment worthy of the Thousand 
and One Nights. It produced more dramas than would have 
sufficed for all the theatres of Europe; even Corneille drew from 
its rich fountain of inspiring heroism. Its lyrics and elegiacs 
abounded with brilliant beauties, partly Oriental, partly European, 
but combined with such extraordinary taste, as to seem a new and 
mediate species: in fact, it seemed a forest exuberantly rich in 
native and foreign beauty ; or a mountain covered with polypetal 
plants, exhaling effluvia which intoxicate the brain.* 

In selecting from the infinite multitude a single example, to 
furnish an idea of the genius of Spanish literature, none could be 





* See an Essay of P. Chasles, which appeared on the publication of the comedies 
of Calderon—Las Comedias de D. Pedro Calderon de la Barca. Leipsic, 1837. 
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more appropriately chosen, than one of the celebrated dramas of 
Calderon de la Barca, entitled ‘‘Secrer Revence ror SEecrer 
Injury.” 

Don Pedro Calderon drew his topics from among the things 
which he had witnessed and experienced in the course of a life 
replete with vicissitudes of every kind. He was born in Italy, at 
Mantua, in the year 1601. After serving as a common soldier in 
Italy and Flanders, he fixed his abode, in the year 1636, in Madrid 
(where he died in 1686), at the invitation of Philip IV, who 
appointed him dramatic poet to the Court and royal theatres. At 
the age of fifty-two he became a priest, and then commenced the 
composition of his ** Autos SackaMENTALEs,” viz. ‘* La Cena de 
Baltasar,” ‘‘ La Nave del Mercader,’’ ‘*‘ La Primer Flor del Car- 
melo,” ‘* La Vina del Senor,” &c., sacred dramas with allegorical 
characters. Schlegel, in his ‘‘ Treatise on Dramatic Literature,” 
eulogises Calderon in the warmest terms. Some of his plays, 
closely translated, were performed at Weimar and other towns of 
Germany ; and Schlegel himself translated “ El Principe Constante,” 
‘¢ The Constant Prince,”’ one of his most beautiful comedies. 

Calderon's mind was eminently poetical; and though he was 

enerally irregular in his designs—although he was extravagant in 
his use of Oriental forms, and his morality, sometimes, not the most 
correct in the world, the richness of his imagination was truly 
Homeric. His style was harmonious, sweet, spontaneous, with 

reat variety in his pictures and dramatic situations: his plots are 
felicitous and full of novelty ; and his characters remarkable for 
their sweetness, vivacity, or ‘‘ hermosura,” and force; so that he 
received from many the title of Phoenix * des los Poetos Castellanos.” 

But let us returv to our proposed specimen, ‘* A Secreto Agravio 
Secreta Venganza”’—‘* Secret Revenge for Secret Injury.” This 
drama shows, in characters of fire, how thoroughly the poet, and 
the country for which he wrote, understood that most terrible of 
all revenge, conjugal revenge. To revenge ourself, to slay, to love 
(vengarsi, matar, amar); such are the words which, in many dramas, 
resound in the Spanish theatre. Even the play which we are now 
considering, exhibits a pervading hue of ferocious cruelty, which 
probably may seem excessive and repulsive to those who have 
formed, on the subject of sentiments and characters adapted for 
theatrical representation, peculiar opinions, based on theories 
opposed and inapplicable to the dramatic genius of Spain. But 
when the reader remembers under what sky, and for what an 
impetuous people, the poet wrote, he will not examine his chef- 
d'ceuvre with so strict an eye. For instance, he will not be offended 
at meeting, in every principal scene, this terrible maxim, “ Who 
secks revenge, must wait, be silent, and strike !’’—a maxim which sheds 
a glare of horror over the drama, and, recurring at intervals, falls 
on the trembling ear with the appalling sound of a voice from the 
tomb. Upon this tremendous principle the whole action of the 
plot is conducted ; and truly admirable is the mode in which it is 
gradually developed, rising out of the most natural combinations, 
and ultimately blazing into the most fearful of tragic emotions. 
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The opening scene is simple and beautiful. A young lady who 
had just entered into a marriage of convenience, meets, the very 
day after her wedding, the man whom she formerly loved, and to 
whom she would have given her heart and hand, if a singular acci- 
dent had not induced her to believe him dead. This situation, which 
will not appear novel to us, which we may have seen imitated a 
hundred times by subsequent poets, constitutes, nevertheless, a very 
lively and effective commencement of the piece. This is one of 
Calderon’s great merits; but we may add, with the forenamed 
Chasles, that in general ‘the dramatic art of the Spanish is accus- 
tomed to dispense with those slow preparations, so agreeable to the 
calculating prudence of the Northerns.” Among the impetuous 
inhabitants of Spain, but an ill reception would be accorded to the 
poet who should set himself to work to distil, and minutely analyse 
the passions: never will you there meet with an Jago, so coolly 
torturing his victim, and pouring the poison of jealousy, ~~ by 
drop, into his agonised heart. All is opened by a er touch ;— 
like those tropical plants, whose calix Scouts with a loud report, 
and at once expands to the sun a cluster of brilliant flowers. In 
the Spanish drama, the action is bold and lively from the first 
start; the attention of the spectator is immediately absorbed in the 
rapid succession of events, nor is ever diverted by a studied 
developement of the characters. 

Such, perhaps, is the essential difference which distinguishes the 
dramatic art of the Spanish from that of the English and Germans. 
The people of the North, for the most part, love to study human 
nature in detail, and under all the variety of its different forms ; 
but the restless, fiery temperament of the native of the South, finds 
delight in movement only and warmth of action, and not in deli- 
berate philosophical analyses. It is also necessary that the poet 
should werfully curb his own mind, and learn to impose silence 
upon his own emotions, if he wishes to delineate profoundly the 
human character ; for character is the combined result of organism, 
climate, education, social position, the crosses of life, and the feel- 
ings that have been called into action. How to calculate all these 
influences, to distinguish accurately their almost infinite grada- 
tions, requires, in the poet, the exercise of all his reason, all his 
skill, all his sagacity, and we may add, too, all his coolness: and 
these are special prerogatives of the North, often denied to the poet 
of the South. 

Such are the difficulties which meet the dramatist, when he attempts 
the delineation of character at the moment when the passions are 
at work. Othello, for example, the ingenuous Othello, after his 
transition from confiding trust to suspicion and jealousy, became 
mad with a quite inhuman ferocity. He laughed and wept in the 
same moment at sight of the blood he had shed...... Juliet, the 
delicate Juliet, through the strength of her love, became fearless 
and grand as a heroine of the ancient, noblest times of Sparta and 
Rome: the tomb itself was no longer an object of terror, provided 
it could reunite her to him she loved; for that she would gladly 
robe herself in a winding-sheet, and sleep with the bones of her 
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forefathers.* Shakspere evinced the wonderful power of his mind, 
in thus roe the study of character with that of the passions ; 
but to any one who examines him closely, it will readily appear, 
that the predominant instinct of his genius belongs to the north ; 
and, although in all his works he displays the power of the pas- 
sions, that he devotes himself pelusipally to the study of character. 
A southern poet would have had much difficulty in forming so 
elaborate a picture of the agonies which racked the jealous mind of 
Othello. Calderon would never have exhibited for contemplation 
the exquisitely painful transitions of a soul, by nature simple and 
ingenuous, but now crushed by the weight of the misfortune which 
generated suspicion of his loved one, and rendered fiercely cruel, in 
the outburst of his fury, the moment suspicion was converted into 
certainty. 

But let us return to Calderon. The young lady, already bound, 
as we have said, in the chains of a marriage of convenience, re- 
ceived a letter from a former lover. In vain does she endeavour to 
repress the desire to see him again: after a brief conflict, duty is 
vanquished by love, which is always ready, with —_— subtle 
arguments, to persuade to acts of the greatest imprudence. 

‘It is better I should see him again,” said Leonora, in answer 
to the checks of her conscience ; ‘‘ I must see him, to induce him 
to leave this city: I will insist upon it; he will conform.” In 
fact, a few minutes after, the young man was /ed in by Leonora’s 
waiting-maid. 

“Tam now a slave!” exclaimed Leonora to him, “ I no longer 
belong to myself: renounce my love!” and their short conversa- 
tion, full of respectful love and deep grief, was still far from 
approaching the culpable, when it was suddenly interrupted by the 
unexpected entrance of Don Juan. This was a gentleman whom 
Don Lopez, the husband of Leonora, had rescued from indigence, 
and hospitably entertained in his house. The room in which the 
lovers were standing was dark, which rendered their situation 
suspicious, and Don Juan immediately prepared to avenge the 
honour of his friend. Don Luigi (the lover) takes advantage of 





* When Friar Lawrence, to save her—as she is already married to Romeo—from 
being given by her father to Count Paris, proposes a remedy of desperate execution, 
how bold is her reply :— 


«*O, bid me leap, rather than marry Paris, 
From off the battlements of yonder tower ; 
Or walk in thievish ways ; or bid me lurk 
Where serpents are ; chain me with roaring bears ; 
Or shut me nightly in a charnel-house, 
O’ercover’d quite with dead men’s rattling bones, 
With reeky shanks, and yellow chapless skulls : 
Or bid me go into a new-made grave, 
And hide me with a dead man in his shroud ; 
Things that to hear them told have made me tremble ; 
And I will do it without fear or doubt, 
To live an unstain’d wife to my sweet love.” 
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the darkness and confusion, to escape through the first door he 
finds open. 


** Your name, sir,” repeated Don Juan, who thought himself 
anes the intruder, and who was brandishing his sword all the 
while. 

“°Tis I,” replied the husband; ‘what means this naked 
sword ?” 

“Tt is very well you spoke,” returned the friend; ‘for had 
your lips remained closed, the point of my sword would have made 
an 4 warms in your breast.” 

After mutual expressions of astonishment, Don Juan began to 
explain. He informed his friend that he had certainly seen a man 
in the chamber. The husband declared the thing was impossible, 
and enjoined Don Juan to silence; for he could not for a moment 
endure the thought that any supposition, or suspicion, of his dis- 
honour should be entertained by his friend. ‘If I have been 
injured,” he said to himself, *‘ I will be prudent, and my revenge 
shall serve as an example to all the world. My silence will quiet 
her fears of discovery. If a man wishes to revenge himself, his 
business is to wait, be silent, and strike!” 

Battaglia, with whose opinions we, in most respects, coincide, 
remarks, ‘‘ This is the terrible burden of the piece.” 

Don Lopez sends away his friend, takes a light from the hands 
of a servant, and, entering an adjoining chamber, finds there Don 
Luigi, the lover of Leonora, who, assuming an air of boldness, came 
forward, uncovered his face, which he had concealed in his cloak, 
and stated that, being attacked by assassins, he had saved himself 
by entering the first house he could; that he was entirely at the 
mercy of him into whose premises he had thus abruptly entered. 
‘Kill me, Signor,” he continued; ‘I much prefer dying the 
victim of an honourable anger, to falling under the daggers of a 
disgraceful revenge.” Don Lopez put on an appearance of belief 
in this bold fabrication, and, curbing the rage which struggled 
within him, turned, with placid countenance and gentle words, to 
his rival, and offered him his own sword, that he might defend 
himself against those who sought his life: ‘* Now, come,” said he, “ J 
will myself conduct you with a light, and show you the way out.”’ 

In an instant he returns, and, meeting his friend, Don Juan, 
endeavours to banish from his mind every shadow of suspicion that 
there had been a stranger in the house. Don Juan pretends to be 
convinced: Leonora comforts herself with the thought that the 
danger has passed away: but vengeance swells the breast of the 
husband, Don Lopez. ‘‘ Who meditates a revenge (he mutters to 
himself, at the end of the second day), must learn to be patient and 
silent.” The effect of these words, when they fall upon the ear of 
the spectator, is invariably to chill the blood, and to produce an 
involuntary, foreboding, mysterious shudder. 

Truly in these passages there is a grand movement, a real vis 
poetica: the interest, the anxiety, the emotions, are kept in a state 
of continually increasing excitement; the heart beats more and 
more forcibly as scene succeeds to scene. How touching are the 
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situations of Leonora; how terrible the calm of her husband, Don 
Lopez. These, we repeat, are beauties eminently dramatic, 
springing from the passions, and not from the developement of 
character. 

Meanwhile, the principle, the point of honor, is seen, as a 
phantasm, to pervade the whole drama, exercising a direful influ- 
ence, like the fate of the ancient tragedies; and already does it 
commence its disastrous workings. Don Juan, the friend of the 
husband, is no less tender than himself of his honour, and, be- 
lieving him ignorant of the outrage received, is anxious to rouse his 
friend from his apparent serenity : to this he is impelled by duty, 
friendship, nobleness of spirit, and gratitude. These reflections are 
common in the Spanish drama; frequent is the resolution to pursue 
a certain course, for the reason— 


** Que ostenderia 
Se obrara de otro modo mi nobleza! ” * 


But Don Juan finds it very difficult, in such delicate circum- 
stances, to know how to comport himself towards his friend, so as to 
avoid giving him offence. Perhaps it would be right to inform 
him of all, even the most slender suspicions: perhaps the better 
way would be to suffer Don Lopez to remain in his blind confi- 
dence. Don Juan is still tossed by a thousand perplexing doubts 
of this kind, when he finds himself face to face before his friend ; 
whereupon under the pretence of seeking advice for himself upon 
the subject of a scruple which troubles him, and using fictitious 
names, he divulges his suspicions, and the actual situation of Don 
Lopez. The latter suffers great pain while listening to the words 
of his friend ; and this internal conflict, his resolute dissimulation, 
the augmenting fierceness of his purpose of revenge, his highly- 
wrought emotions, gradually increasing in intensity, without dis- 
covering themselves, are all portrayed with masterly skill, and 
constitute beauties of the highest order. In these few minutes, the 
two friends have arrived at a perfect mutual understanding, with- 
out either having uttered a word, directly, of that which was 
uppermost in the mind of each. A significant reciprocated look 
terminates the portentous congress; and they part, each silently 
resolving that the vengeance shall be grand, full, tremendous. In 
some respects, this mute vow of the two friends upon the altar of 
vengeance, reminds us of the exclamation (though the circum- 
stances of Inez were of a totally different character) of Don Pietro 
de Portogallo to his friend :— 


“ Va, Roldano; in cupo suono 
Stride il folgore d’Iddio : 
Va, Roldano; al furor mio 
Alleato, applauda al ciel.” 


And, in fact, 


«« Nad covreo muito tempo que a vinganza, 
Nao visse Pedro das mortaes feridas—.”’ 





* See Don Vincente Garcia de la Huerta. 
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But to return to the drama: the King meditates a war in Africa : 
Don Lopez is at an audience with the King, who asks if he will 
remain at home by the side of his wife, or follow him to the 
African war. ‘I will follow you, Sire,” said Don Lopez; to 
which the King replied by cautioning him to remember, that “ the 
husband who goes from home on a long journey, exposes his family to 
very awkward accidents.”” How the suppressed indignation of Don 
Lopez boiled at this sentence! How fervid became his infuriated 
pride; how burning his fatal thirst for revenge! He instantly sus- 
pects that his secret is betraved to the King, and fears that his 
countenance has betrayed the agonies he has tried to conceal within 
his breast. As soon, however, as he is alone, he relieves himself by 
giving utterance to a deep, exasperated heart-grief. But not a single 
word escapes him of love; not the slightest allusion deigned to a 
lost affection ; not one sentiment of tenderness; not a single regret 
for happiness snatched away: nothing of the sort. He is heated 
in himself, in the outrage, under the weight of which his offended 
ow is groaning. The tragic egoism of his fury is carried to the 

ighest — in the following monologue, splendid for both its 
ideas and its loftiness of style :— 

‘*Now!” said he to himself, ‘‘ let me just examine the accounts 
of my honour! Let me see! Have I not wed, liberal with the poor, 
just with the soldier, compassionate with the weak, loyal with the 
— generous with all? Surely not for this ought I to suffer 

itter taunts from my king, or my mind receive so deep a wound !”’ 
Not for one moment did he lament that his wife should love 
another man: no; he knew too well that he was not sent into the 
world to correct the world, and much less the female part of it. 
‘“*T live for vengeance!” he exclaimed; ‘‘and the King shall see ; 
Don Juan shall see ; all men shall see: the age shall know in what 
manner a Spaniard revenges himself. But if a man wishes to 
revenge himself, his business is to wait, be silent, and strike!” 
And truly the vengeance will be terrible; it will be worthy the 
half African nature with which Calderon frequently imbues the 
characters which people his dramas. 

After the foregoing beautiful scene, in which she is discovered 
with her lover by her husband, Leonora wishes to see Don Luigi 
once more. Calderon, in this passage, again describes with a pro- 
found knowledge of the human heart, that species of fatality by 
which true passion increases in proportion to the obstacles it meets, 
and, deriving nutriment, as it were, from the griefs and impedi- 
ments themselves, seems to find comfort in the continual encounter 
of new dangers and pains: on which account Dante terms it— 
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“‘ Verace amor che per gli affanni cresce.”’ 


In Spain, where the passions are very ardent, the courage of 
every caballero increases with the impediments in his way ; and he 
contemns every danger “‘ por su Rey, y por su Dama.” The ladies, 
in return, are most zealous—‘ por su Rey, y por su Caballero.” 
Unfortunately Donna Leonora, in a moment of blindness, gives 
Don Luigi a rendezvous in an island near the shore. Just at the 
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moment when Don Luigi is looking for a boat to convey lim 
thither, the husband appears, and, politely addressing his wife’s 
young lover, bestows on him many courtesies, and enquiries, What 
he is seeking thereabouts ? 

‘© A boat to carry me to the Quinta del Re,” answered Don 
Luigi. 

‘¢T myself will conduct you there,” eagerly replied Don Lopez ; 
“Twill be with you in a moment, and shall be most happy to 
oblige you, as I have a boat at my disposal close by.” 

Don Luigi accepts the offer, and Don Lopez, with ferocious, but 
repressed exultation, mutters to himself, ** The hoar of my ven- 
reance is come!” On the other hand, Don Luigi is delighted to 
find himself thus favoured by fortune. The two gentlemen enter 
into the boat. 

Let us not examine too rigorously into the probability of this 
occurrence ; it is within the limits of possibility. We know by ex- 
perience, tov, that the effect in the theatre, when these two enter the 
boat, is tremendous. ‘* He himself conducts me to his wife,” men- 
tally ejaculated the young man. ‘I am leading him to his death,” 
murmured the husband in a Jow voice. This said, the boat recedes 
from the land—is already in the open sea; when a boatman ap- 
proaches the shore, astonished to see the little bark so far out to 
sea, and no practised hand to guide it. ‘* Unhappy men,” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ they will surely be ingulphed in the sea, unless God 
have pity on them, for he alone can save them.” 

This is one of those terrible junctures, the powerful effect of 
which reveals the special character of the dramatic poetry pro- 
duced under the burning sky of the Sierras, in that land where the 
east and the west meet together; where the two principles of the 
Gospel and the Khoran have long battled with all the forms of 
repulsion or reciprocal absorption. The cmbarking of the two 
rivals in the same boat, and the cold irony of the few words they 
utter, lead on with rapid strides to the final sad catastrophe. 

The subsequent atrocious scenes, rising in confused perspective 
before the spectator, and, as a dream of the night, impressing the 
mind with a sense of indeterminate fear, fills the heart with grief 
and pain at the approaching disasters. In like manner as the im- 
mortal Shakspere, the force of whose genius ever rose with the 
difficulty of his dramatic combinations, Calderon, so truly wonder- 
ful in his art of collecting, and then distributing again, the threads 
of his web, alternates and combines, with infinite talent, dialogues 
of an original comic humour with tragic deeds of awful grandeur. 

To return, however, to our analysis, from which we digressed at 
the moment of the boat leaving the shore. The next scene is placed 
on the land between the sea and the country house of Don Lopez. 
Manrico, his servant, a sort of buffoon, who, to the plebeian mis- 
chief-making spirit of Harlequin, superadds a vein of comic and 
diverting wit, holds a dialogue with Sirena, Leonora’s chamber- 
maid ; and these frivolities and merriment are thus introduced, we 
think, with true poetic art, for the sake of diverting, by a few 
moments of amusing relaxation, the spectator’s mind, in order that 

N. S.—VOL. I. 3 R 
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it may feel more acutely the painful, the tremendous emotions 
which are shortly to follow. 

Many rigid dramatic dictators would think it a profanation thus 
to mingle comedy with tragedy. But, as we have already re- 
marked, Calderon and Shakspere, and many others, both Spanish 
and English, depict in their dramas life and humanity, such as 
they appear, with their appalling mixture of tragic and comic, with 
their alternations of laughter and tears. And so general is this 
order of things, that, as a talented writer observes, the flower 
springs up from the tomb, and the day of feasting follows close 
upon the day of death, without either rendering the other less gay 
or less gloomy, and without the violet losing aught of its grateful 
fragrance from its contact with the sepulchral turf; that therefore 
the jovial laugh of thoughtless dissipation may, in perfect accord- 
ance with nature, be placed in close proximity to the tearful ery of 
Misery bewailing her mournful or tragic sufferings. For ourselves, 
we fully coincide in the opinion, that this is a faithful representa- 
tion of the very brief interval which separates joy from grief in the 
world; and we would cite, in corroboration, the following beautiful 
line of an Italian poet :— 


*« Non sai che il riso ha il suo confin col pianto ?” 


Notwithstanding all the servile admirers of Aristotle, and those 
who rigidly follow the dramatic lawgivers, there is true philosophy 
and grandeur of effect in thus assimilating the drama to the mode, 


and rendering it a faithful mirror, of real life. In this theory, as 
has been often and justly remarked, which permits the graceful of 
Calderon, and the insane of Shakspere’s King Lear, to introduce 
their pleasantries and buffuoneries among the accents of grief, and 
the raging of passions,—in this theory is involved the terrible truth, 
that nothing in this world is certain or durable, and that an in- 
visible chain connects together events the least analogous. Nor 
ought we to forget that, if there do exist objections to it, their 
proper place is not in our analysis, because, in announcing the 
publication of the ‘* Spanish Theatre,” we have put forth the con- 
fession and definition of our literary faith with respect to the 
Spanish drama, selecting, as a type and specimen, the ‘‘ Secret 
Revenge for Secret Injury.” 

The spirited sallies of the two domestics are interrupted by the 
entrance of Donna Leonora, and Manrico retires, leaving her alone 
with her attendant, through whom she seeks to dispel a certain 
secret foreboding of ill by which she is troubled. She does not 
attempt to disguise her fault to herself, but is consciously unable to 
repress the passion with which she is burning. She loves Don 
Luigi, and knows but one fear, the fear that her love should not be 
returned: every other affection is absorbed in this; for this alone 
she exists. Of the jealousy of her husband, which so recently made 
her tremble with fear, she no longer takes any thought. “ After 
the evening on which he surprised Don Luigi in my chamber,” 
she said, ‘my husband has exhibited even a greater degree of 
confidence in me—more esteem, more tenderness!” Unhappy 
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woman! At the very moment when she thus blindly abandons 
herself to so culpable a boldness, her husband is actually accom- 
plishing the first part of her punishment. Even now she hears, at 
a distance, upon the sea, a cry of despair. 

Leonora, What is that (Que es esto)? 

Don Juan (who at that instant joins her). Nothing, madam (Nada, 
Senora). 

Leonora. Did not you hear? 

Don Juan. Nothing: it was the wind moaning among the trees. 

Leonora. No! it was the voice of a man uttering the ery of 
death ! 

A moment after, and just as she and Don Juan, in the deepest 
agitation, were directing their looks to the agitated sea, there ap- 
pears in sight a man, endeavouring to swim to the shore. It is 
Don Lopez; he holds in his hand a dagger! 

Don Lopez (to himself). O land! O sweet abode of man ! 

Don Juan. What! Don Lopez, is it you? 

Leonora (aside). My husband! 

Don Lopez. 1, myself! 

And, having concealed the dagger, which the spectator alone has 
been permitted to see, he then proceeds to tell them, that by a dan- 
gerous accident, he and Don Luigi Benavedes, ‘ his dear friend,” 
were in great danger of losing their lives in the sea ; the little boat, 
over which the waves washed, sank. + «+ « « 

Leonora utters a piercing scream, and falls senseless to the 
ground. In an act which, to the more refined nations of the pre- 
sent day, would appear the very height of atrocity, but which the 
Spanish public, contemporary with Calderon, esteemed heroism, 
her husband bends anxiously over her, and raises her up, ad- 
dressing her in tones of tenderness, and exerting every effort to 
conceal from the bystanders the fearful tempest of his mind, torn 
with jealousy, and but half sated with vengeance. While the at- 
tendants assist the scarcely conscious Leonora, he makes signs to 
have her conveyed to her own apartments, which is done. Left 
alone, Don Lopez breaks forth: ‘* Now, my honour! have I with 
requisite prudence taken secret revenge for secret injury! Did 
not I seize the favourable moment, when, having loosed the 
boat, I pushed from the shore, under the semblance of wishing 
to reach the harbour? Have I not used this poignard with 
terrible dexterity against his life! Was not mine a cautious mea- 
sure to split the boat, that no suspicion might arise? All's well ! 
Now that, fulfilling the duty of a man of insulted honour, I have 
dispatched this gallant, now comes Leonora’s turn. The King 
shall not again have to counsel me not to accompany him, lest I 
should suffer from it in my own family. Leonora! alas! incon- 
stant as beautiful, nor less unhappy than inconstant! Fatal ruin of 
my happiness, and of my life, you, yes, you, also shall die this 
night !” 

Generally speaking, we certainly do not admire soliloquies, par- 
ticularly long ones, for we do not think them probable, and scarcely 
possible: but classic romanticists all, by tacit convention, admit them ; 
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and in this instance we shall not be more fastidious on the subject 
than they. After this soliloquy, then, Don Lopez reflects upon the 
manner and means of taking vengeance for the infidelity of his 
wife. He recoils from the thought of shedding her blood upon 
their marriage bed; he is unwilling that any vestige of the punish- 
ment should awake suspicion of crime. He had trusted the first 
act of revenge to the waters of the sea; to the devouring flames he 
will commit the care of the second. He himself will set fire to his 
own dwelling, and, at the instant when the flames shall rage most 
furiously ......! This idea pleased him, from the certainty that 
the two elements, to which he entrusted his secret, would never 
betray him. ‘It must be that to-morrow—to-morrow, and no 
later ;—the sun of my honour shall rise all radiant above this wreck, 
and these ruins !” 

This deep imagination of terrible evil, this species of horrid fever, 
stifles in the bosom of the outraged husband every breath of hu- 
manity, and places vengeance in despotic sway over every thought 
and action. The spectator is already prepared to behold the con- 
summation of the atrocity ; he sees the victim sacrificed upon the 
altar of implacable revenge. It seems as if nothing could interrupt 
the progress of the action. But not so: the poet introduces a 
sweet picture. Don Lopez has withdrawn: the King, accom- 
panied by his Court, enters. He contemplates the beautiful view, 


seen by the pale light of the moon, and in the soft silence of 


night. 

es The azure heaven is reflected in the placid waters of the sea, 
like another Narcissus enamoured of his own charms”..... And 
then, observing the distant vessels with their watchlights and un- 
furled sails, he adds: ‘* And they seem so many illuminated swans, 
in the act of spreading their snowy wings to sail upon the deep. 
Hail, my sweet country, hail!” &c....... By some, this pas- 
sage has been criticised as useless; but we are inclined to say, with 
a certain critic, that he would be much deceived, who should 
imagine this beautiful description, which mingles the soft hues of 
the idyll with the exquisite sadness of the elegy, to be introduced 
without any object. This brief and placid colloquy was a masterly 
thought of the poet; it is destined to soothe the mind of the 
spectator, and to lull him into delicious ecstasy, from which to be 
suddenly startled by the fearful cries that are about to disturb that 
deep silence, and by the red glare that is presently to burst forth, 
making pale the tremulous light of the beauteous stars. 

The palace of Don Lopez is on fire. ‘‘ Dense volumes of smoke 
and sparks issue from the roof. It is like a volcano: every 
thing is enveloped in flames.” Different individuals are seen 
flying in terror from the burning pile. Don Juan exclaims, that 
the fire has broken out so fiercely, and spread with such rapidity, 
that all must quickly be reduced to ashes. He is hastening to the 
rescue of his friend and his wife, when suddenly Don Lopez him- 
self, half-dressed, appears, bearing in his arms the corpse of Donna 
Leonora. Firm to the full accomplishment of his design, the fierce 
Spaniard persists in his dissimulation, ‘*O! pitying heaven, 
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restore the breath of life to my Leonora, to my beloved wife!” he 
exclaims. 

The King. Is it you, Don Lopez? 

Don Lopez. Yes, Sire; if my heavy misfortunes leave me enough 
of myself to see and address you in the midst of this horrible 
tragedy ...... This lady, Sire, whom you behold lifeless, is my 
wife, noble, exalted, worthy, in short, of the eternal praises of 
fame. This lady is my wife, whom I have loved with the tenderest 
love, only to experience more acutely the bitter grief of losing her. 
I had succeeded in entering into her room, and was preparing to 
bear her from destruction, when, suffocated by the smoke, she 
expired on my bosom...... This dreadful event!” &c. Then, 
turning cautiously to his friend, Don Juan, he said, in an under- 
tone, ** And you, valiant Don Juan, to him who may take counsel 
with you, you can now teach what measures to adopt, if he wishes 
that the vengeance should not betray that which was not betrayed 
by the outrage.” 

These last words of Don Lopez bring again before us the whole 
terrible moral of the drama; depict an epoch in which a whole 
people is swayed by their sanguinary prejudices of honour; portray 
an entire society bending beneath the yoke of the p=pes but 
holding passion itself in subjection to that tyrannical law of life ; 
they display the Eastern principle still unsubdued by the Western ; 
reveal the existence of a perpetual struggle between the Gospel and 
the Khoran, which we have before mentioned. Through the prin- 
cipal Spanish dramas of the age of chivalry, this inexorable idol of 


honour stalks like a spectre, invading every thought and affection, 
mingling in every grief and every joy. In the Spanish tragedy it 
is, we repeat, the vis motriz, the fatality, which reigns dominant in 
the tragedy of the Greeks. 

The modern Spanish theatre has undergone many changes of 
form and idea, according to the different epochs, and the various 
political commotions it has experienced, still, however, preserving 


~ 


a certain character of originality. 

We purpose a demonstration of this remark in subsequent 
analyses of some portions we shall select from the present beautiful 
edition of the ‘*CoLeccion DE Los MEJORES AuTORES EsPANOLEs, 
Antiquos y Mopernos.” That we may not exceed the limits of 
an article, we must now draw to a conclusion, with the intention of 
resuming the subject at a future period ; nor will it be difficult to 
us to prove that the theatre of Spain, together with her literature, 
has preserved a physiognomy, an air, wholly her own, peculiar in 
all her political changes, as well as in the political unity violently 
imposed upon her in the reigns of Isabella I., Charles V., and 
Philip II., descending thus to our own times, to the days of the 
political tragala, and to the hymn of the unfortunate Riego. 
Throughout this vast literature, from which we shall, in future num- 
bers, give some translations, the two elements, eastern and western, 
Mussulman and Christian, continually present themselves before 
us, occasionally, however, assuming certain modifications, accord- 
ing with the six divisions, or nations, Asturias and Galicia, Biseay 
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and Navarre, Arragon and Catalonia, Valencia and Murcia, Anda- 
lusia and Castille—nations which, though differing in costume, and 
even in language, constitute the great Spanish family. Spain, 
little known in its arts and literature, by some too lightly judged, 
and unworthily condemned, shows herself deserving of a better 
fate. And if General Foy, in his Spanish history, speaks of the 
country as ‘‘ une noble et grande ruine,” we foster the hope that, after 
so much wailing and bloodshed, she will yet again exhibit herself a 
noble and seal nation! Then, restored to peace, Spain may pre- 
serve in her customs, in her theatre, in her literature, those inspira- 
tions alone which spring from the perfumes of Arabia, and free 
herself from the Moorish fierceness, to which nothing is pleasing 
but the awful and tremendous ! 


THE VILLAGE-CLERK AND THE WIDOW. 


A RIGHT-HUMOUROUS AND MERRILY-CONCEITED TALE. 


Cuaprer I. 
In which we introduce our veritable Parish-Clerk to the Reader. 


In the village of H , Situate not twenty miles from London, 
lived Mr. Benjamin Bender, by trade, a hatter, and by office, 
ae pape The length of Mr. Bender, from the crown of his 
ead to the sole of his foot, was somewhere about five fect nothing ; 
and his breadth, from side to side, about three feet nine inches, he 
rejoicing in what may be considered a somewhat impassable cor- 
poration. 

This same Mr. Bender was a man of no little consequence in his 
way. He had lived in the parish some fourteen years, and, there- 
fore, considered himself in the light of an old inhabitant of the 
place, and would often talk, with all the dignity of a personage 
sensible of his own importance, about the office which he held 
within it; and I can assure the reader that he manifested no small 
degree of prt. when, on a Sunday, he strutted from the vestry- 
room, clad in his robes of office, and squeezing his unwieldy bulk 
into the desk, pronounced the respouses in a loud, sonorous, and 
measured tone, sometimes pulling the front of his gown together, 
with an air which seemed to say, * 1 am Sir Gindie let no dog 
bark.” 

The possession of this gown was also a subject of great self- 
gratification to him. The parish-clerks of the three neighbouring 
parishes were without gowns, and he therefore rightly considered it 
no little distinction to be able to say, when giving an account 
of any little event which had occurred in the vestry-room, ‘ As 
Mr. Steele and I were putting on our gowns,” and particularly if 
he happened to be speaking to a stranger. 

But, however, Mr. Bender was very far from being rich; for, 
although he was the only hatter in the place, yet, as the good 
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og of H always thought twice before aperniong their money, 
ie fonnd it difficult to make them buy more than two hats a-year 
a-piece, namely, one for common wear, and a ‘ bettermost” for 
Sundays. Now this, as the place was not very populous, afforded 
but a scanty maintenance for a family of six children. He there- 
fore endeavoured to make both ends meet more easily, by keepin 
a little toy-shop; but he found this to be, as he expressed himself, 
“no go,” for the farmers’ unsophisticated boys laughed at his 
mimic horses and carts, and other gew-gaws, while the good house- 
wives shook their heads at such a ‘* waste of money ;’’ and accord- 
ingly having, in the course of a year, sold only three rocking- 
horses, for the amusement of the ** young masters at the Hall,” he 
gave up the speculation in despair. 

His first wife being dead, his next expedient was to improve 
his estate by matrimony, which he determined should be to him a 
real matter of money, as he thereby hoped to be enabled to dis- 
charge sundry debts into which he had fallen through apprenticing 
his son to a tea-dealer: besides, he fancied that his eldest daughter 
had spent too much money in house-keeping since his ‘‘ poor dear 
wife's death ;”—at any rate, he was never before so ‘* pushed up 
into a corner for money”’ in his life. 

However, as every person of substance in H——- knew his cir- 
cumstances too well to encourage his addresses to their daughters, 
he determined to put his arts into practice against some stranger. 
Soon he found a widow reported rich, and in every respect a person 
tohis mind. What if she were bandy, blind of one eye, and took 


— potations of what she politely termed ‘cream of the 
valley ?”—what mattered all this, I say, since it appeared that her 
pockets were far from empty? She lived in a house nicely fur- 
nished ; and certainly the orders given to the village butcher, 
baker, &c. &e., were very large. Mr. Bender determined to try his 
fortune with her. 


—_————_ 


Cuapter II. 
The matter contained in which is too important to be forestalled. 


But how he was to get introduced to Mrs. Wombell, was the first 
question which suggested itself to Mr. Bender. For a long while 
the ways and means of effecting this desirable object sadly puzzled 
him; until, one day, looking over his books, he discovered that 
Mrs. Wombell’s poor’s-rates were still unpaid. Now the reader 
must know, that Mr. Bender, besides being parish-clerk, held the 
further office of collector of the poor's-rates. Here, therefore, was an 
excuse for a first visit; and he then would at least be able to see 
in what manner the house was furnished; and, if every thing 
pleased him, he trusted to his own ingenuity to give occasion for a 
second interview, he not having the least doubt, but that when 
once admitted to her presence, he should soon do the business. 
Having thus determined, one morning he put on his best black 
cloth coat, which hitherto he had only worn upon Sundays, his 
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superfine black silk waistcoat, and, with his red rate-book under 
his arm, he set off for Mrs. Wombell’s dwelling. 

Upon his arrival here, he was immediately ushered into the 
ot of the lady. The room in which she was sitting, did not 

lie the tale which the gossips of the town had circulated con- 
cerning her wealth. Upon the floor was a Brussels carpet, and on 
s vitecboard was displayed a quantity of, what appeared to be, 
massive plate. 

Mr. Bender having made his bow, and cast a hasty glance around 
the room, at once entered into the ostensible object of his visit. 

*¢ M’am I’ve taken the liberty of calling—” 

‘¢ Pray Mr. Bender take a seat.” 

*“*Thankee M’am. But M’am I’ve taken the liberty of calling 
for one quarter’s poor’s rates, due last Christmas.” ; 

‘“ Lawks Mr. Bender,” exclaimed Mrs. Wombell, “ If I had’nt 


forgot all about it. But,” added she with a languishing air, ‘ us 


poor womens carn’t be expected to think of them there kind of 


things. We want a man to manage ’em for us.” 

“‘ Of course Ma’m,” responded Mr. Bender, ‘such things its a 
man’s business to look after. Have you not a man you can trust?” 

‘‘T am afraid to trust none of ’em, ’cause what could a poor 
defenceless woman of the like of me do, if he cheated,” answered 
Mrs. Wombell, “‘ and yet,’’ she continued, “its dangerous, is’nt it, 
to have such a deal of valuable property about one, without a man 
to defend one ?” 

In short, the whole conversation turned upon the evil of being 
without ‘*a man to defend one.” Thus they continued for nearly an 
hour, talking with all the familiarity of old friends. Mr. Bender 


now began to think ultimate success as certain, for thought he “ if 


she is so fearful of being without a male protector, I think I'll have 
no great difficulty in persuading her to take me for her husband.” 

Upon Mr. Bender's rising to depart, he discovered that the rain 
was pouring down in torrents. This produced an invitation from 
Mrs. Wombell, that he should stop to dinner, which he objected to, 
as in duty bound, upon the score of pressing engagements; but, 
after a few such expressions as ‘* now do, now,” “ I wish you would, 
&c. on the part of Mrs. Wombell, he suffered himself to be prevailed 
upon, and stayed. 

After dinner he must, of course, have a glass of wine, which said 
glass being succeeded by divers others, the afternoon began to wear 
away apace, and the tea-tray made its appearance. It would now 
have been dreadfully unmannerly to go away without taking a cup 
of tea; but, which was hardly dispatched, before a female ac- 
quaintance of Mrs. Wombell’s dropt in, and proposed a game at 
whist. The time now passed on so pleasantly, aie sv quickly, that 
suppertime still found Mr. Bender with his fair companions. In 
short, it was not until the watchman had called out “ half past 
eleven o’clock, moon-light night,” that Mr. Bender took up his hat 
and departed ; and then not without Mrs. Wombell’s charging him 
to be “sure and come again.” 

Mr. Bender as he left the house, trod the earth with a firmer 
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tread than he had been wont for many years. ‘I am sure of her! 
I am sure of her!” he exclaimed as he walked along. “ Yes! there’s 
no fear, soon shall I be a gentleman.” His head was filled with 
dreams of future happiness. He already imagined himself sitting 
in his crimson morocco chair before a great fire—an independent 
man! He already saw the tradesmen, as they passed by him in the 
street, greet him with a reverential touch of the hat; he already 
saw himself keeping company with thesquireas his equal. What bliss! 
Could any respectable parish clerk desire aught, above such exalted 
felicity ? 

The next day witnessed a repetition of his visit; for he was 
determined that the golden chance, which now presented itself 
to him, should not be lost. This visit went off even better than the 
former one. The lady smiled and languished, while he strove to 
look loving and tender. To day, as before, he dined, tewed, and 
supped, along with Mrs. Wombell. 

he third day again found Mr. Bender at Mrs. Wombell’s, each 
arty becoming, every hour, more and more pleased with the other. 
But things could not long continue in this undecided state. The 
gossips of the town were already whispering about, that the — 
widow and the parish clerk were very intimate: the men already 
began to envy ‘‘his good luck” in thus getting on her blind side; 
and the women, already, were busy at their old trade of calling 
Mrs. Wombell a great fool, donkey, or something worse, for picking 
up with such a hog-tub, without a penny. 
These rumours saved Mr. Bender a great deal of trouble in the 


way of protestations, &c.; for it ee to come to the ears of 


Mrs. Wombell, that the good people of , were expecting 
every Sunday to hear the banns put up, for her marriage with the 
parish clerk ; she became of course immoderately angry —wondered 
people were so busy with other people’s affairs, when they ought to 
attend to their own—declared that she would not marry the parish 
clerk, even if he were worth the universe; saying, with her face 
red with anger, that the very thought of it made her laugh. 

This, however, broke the ice. It associated the idea of marriage 
with her previous ideas respecting Mr. Bender; and as second 
thoughts are best, she soon began to think that Mr. Bender would 
not be quite so ineligible a cara sposa as she had at first supposed 
Was he not in a good business? Thus by little and little, from 
thinking that he might make a good hadhend, she soon progressed 
so far, as to wish that such a man was her husband, and then to the 
conviction that she would not be able to find a better husband than 
Mr. Bender in all the kingdom. Having thus reasoned herself into 
loving Mr. Bender, the prime wish of her heart was that he should 
‘pop the question ;” accordingly next time the clerk visited her, 
there were played off on her part, certain sighs, languishings, 
whimperings, &c., the meaning of which was too plain to be mis- 
taken. Mr. Bender accordingly did “pop the question ;’’ when, 
after sundry little pauses, ‘‘O dear me's” &c., which every woman uses 
on such important occasions, Mr. Bender had the happiness to hear 
the wished-for monysyllabic ‘‘ Yes,” pass the lips of Mrs. Wombell. 

N.S.—VOL. I. 3s 
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Cuaprer III. 


** And O when we are married, 
How happy we shall be !” 
Ballad of the Maid of Lodi. 


It soon, however, appeared that the consideration of Mr. Bender’s 
being in a good business, had no little influence in inducing 
Mrs. Wombell to give this said affirmative answer, as it was not 
long before she began to cross-question the parish clerk, as to his 
worldly prospects. This, to be sure, was but commendable, for if 
one be ever so rich, one would not wish to marry a beggar. This 
prudent conduct also, she hoped, would raise her in Mr. Bender's 
estimation, as a ‘* woman who had all her wits about her.” 

Now from what we have before stated, the reader must have 
gathered, that Mr. Bender’s affairs were not in a very prosperous 
condition ; but, as might easily be supposed, he was in no wise 
anxious to be the first to inform his future wife of this degrading 
fact ; but, on the contrary, he would much rather have made her 
believe, that he was a man “‘ well to do in the world ;” and, indeed, 
truth obliges me to say, that he was not over nice in exaggerating 
his resources a little, or in other words, or rather to spare more 
words, he told her that he was worth three times more than he really 
possessed ; or would have had, supposing that he were out of debt. 

Whether this little departure from the strict rule of the moral 
law was justifiable or not, I shall not for the present opine; but 
leave the question to be decided, yea, or nay, by such learned 
divines, as may think it worthy of their attention, and proceed 
without making any further reflections, as an impartial historian 
ought to do, in this my important record of facts. 

Mrs. Wombell also gave Mr. Bender, what she termed an exact 
account of her fortune, by which she appeared to be in possession 
of a clear income of three hundred a year. Every thing thus 
seeming to be satisfactory on both sides, it only remained to fix the 
wedding day. This was a matter of great and earnest deliberation 
to both parties ; for first, it was to be ascertained how long it would 
take Miss. Fal-lal the milliner, to make Mrs. Wombell’s wedding 
dress properly ; for the good widow had resolved, that it should be 
made nicely, not ran up in a minute, and so rendered, as she said, 
‘‘ not fit to be seen.” 

Then was there to be taken into consideration, the time that would 
necessarily elapse before the requisite preparations could be made, 
in order to celebrate the marriage with the desired degree of 
a It was, however, ultimately settled that the wedding 
should take place that day fortnight. 

They having, also, further determined to give a grand wedding 
dinner, or feast, Mr. Bender, in conjunction with the bride elect, 
made a list of the persons who were to be invited to partake. It 
was now discovered, upon counting heads, that Mrs. Wombell did 
not possess a sufficient number of chairs and tables to accommodate 
such a large party; and that, therefore, others must be procured 
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from Mr. Polish the broker, to whom accordingly Mr. Bender 
sent the following note :— 


‘** Benjamine Bender, Esq. would be much obliged if Mr. Polish 
could find it convenient to step up to his house, at South Terrace, 
upon business, and to receive a little order; that is to say, if Mr. 
Polish finds it not inconvenient so to do.” 


Mr. Polish duly received this note, and went the very same after- 
noon to Mrs. Wombeil’s house, where he found Mr. Bender sitting 
in a great arm-chair, enjoying himself over a glass of old port. 
Upon the table were four or five bottles, containing as many 
different sorts of wine, for Mr. Bender, expecting Mr. Polish to 
arrive about that time, had placed them there to show his conse- 
quence. 

‘‘Good afternoon, Mr. Polish,” said Mr. Bender, rising with 
dignity out of his great arm-chair, and extending his hand to the 
broker, ‘‘ good afternoon; how do you and Mrs. Polish find your- 
selves ?”” 

‘‘Same as usual, Mr. Bender; we get on in the old dog-trot 
oe, responded the broker, taking a seat, and drawing it to the 

re. 

‘Glad of that. What will you take, Mr. Polish. You can have 
your choice. Here’s Madeira, Port, Sherry, Champagne, Claret, 
Hock.” 

‘I would rather be excused.” 

** Excused! Stuff! I shall be offended if you won’t have a glass. 
Better wine you never tasted.” 

Mr. Polish of course resisted no longer, and took a glass of 
Madeira. 

“Well, you know, Mr. Polish,” began our hero, ‘that I am 
going to be married to a great fortune, three hundred a year. 

ell, and you know I am going to give a very large party on my 
wedding-day, and I am in want of a great many chairs, and some 
tables, and I thought you might perhaps be able to let me have’em.” 

**Of course I can,” answered Mr. Polish; ‘‘ would you like to 
buy or borrow them.” 

*¢T shall borrow nothing now, Mr. Polish,” replied Mr. Bender, 
with a toss of the head; “Iam above that. Of course I shall buy 
them ; and let them be of the very best, Mr. Polish, and never 
mind the price, for I am not at all particular to a few pounds.” 

It was only at the expense of biting his lip that Mr. Polish could 
restrain his inclination to laugh outright at this little display of 
vanity in a man who only, about two months before, had grumbled 
because bread was a farthing a loaf dearer than it used to be, and 
who was constantly declaring, if times did not soon mend, he should 
be obliged to take refuge in the work-house. 

“T shall be sure to let you have the very, very best,” answered 
Mr. Polish, with a concealed smile; ‘they shall be of the most 
expensive Spanish mahogany.” 

““Mind you don't forget; the very best ;—but, by-the-bye,” 
repeated Mr. Bender, seeing that the broker was making prepara- 
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tion for departure, “* won't you come to my great dinner, Mr. Polish ? 
You must come. It will be a splendid concern; the parish of 
H will never see such another.” 

“Certainly,” replied Mr. Polish, “ [ shall have great pleasure 
in partaking of your good cheer, Mr. Bender.” 

‘Very well, I shall expect you; mind you come. No Lord 
Mayor’s feast will rival mine.” 

he broker now took his leave, inwardly determining to make 
Mr. Bender pay the best price for his worst chairs, and to render 
due justice to the eatables at the feast. 
* * ** * 

At length dawned the important wedding-day, big, if not with 
the fate of nations, at least with that of Mr. Bender. Now, were I 
an ordinary novel writer, I should attempt to enlist the sympathies 
of the reader for my hero (and thereby obtain a little applause for 
myself), by representing the slumbers of the bridegroom as restless 
and uneasy, disturbed by dreadful dreams and dire portents ; but, 
alas! here I can only figure as an humble recorder of facts, and 
must relate events as they actually occurred. My veracity, there- 
fore, will not allow me to flourish away as I would wish, as Mr. 
Bender not only slept fast and long on the night in question, but 
was even so unpoetical as to snore audibly ! 

Thus, gentle reader, are you deprived of sundry grandiloquent 
sentences, and well-turned periods, with which I should otherwise 
have regaled you, while I have lost an opportunity of perhaps 
adding considerably to my fame as a “fine writer,” all through 
my respect for truth. Can you now, then, gentle reader, refuse to 
believe whatever I shall write, after I have given you such a proof 
of my utter incapacity to practise on your credulity ? 

Yes, Mr. Bender slept long and fast. If he had dreams, they 
were doubtless those of happiness: but herein history sayeth not. 
All I know for certain is, that he woke not until he had been 
informed of the important fact, that Mr. Peruke, the barber (a 
*ardresser, as Mrs. Wombell termed this personage) was waiting 
for him below. 

He accordingly ordered Mr. Peruke to be conducted up into a 
room, styled by him his ‘ dressing-closet.” Now commenced the 
operations of curling, and otherwise be-frizzing the somewhat (it 
must be owned) thin and shaggy locks of Mr. Bender’s poll. I 
wish not to play the part of the renowned Paul Pry, by peeping 
too narrowly into the mysteries of the “ dressing-closet,” else would 
I let the reader into the secret of how much oil was expended upon 
the person of Mr. Bender; how often he combed his whiskers 
before they attained a satisfactory state of smoothness, and how 
long he stood looking into the glass when all was completed. No! 
reader, thou must imagine all this ! 

Well, at last the two coaches arrived at the door which were to 
take the wedding-party to church. First, out marched Mr. Bender, 
with a swagger in his gait, that he had never been observed to 
throw into it before: no, not even when strutting into the desk on 
a Sunday. His outward man was adorned with a black coat, 
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white waistcoat, white unmentionables, and white silk stockings, 
with a white cockade, as big as a moderate sized plate, stuck into 
his button-hole. His curls displayed a plenitude of powder, and 
shone brightly with oil, while in his cambric shirt front a | 
diamond pin “ shed its lustre” all around. He first politely handed 
his bride, and her bridemaids, into the coach allotted to them, and 
then got himself, with some male friends, into the other, causing a 
visible inclination of the coach to the side where he had seated 
himself, which augured no good luck to the springs. 

Now, then, they proceeded in procession to the church. Each 
coachman had on his hat, and in his button-hole, an immense 
cockade, while the horses’ heads, and every joint in their harness, 
were decorated with long pieces of white ribbon. A number of 
boys, who, having nothing better to do, followed shouting and 
hallooing at the top of their lungs, completed the line of march, 
and in this order they arrived at the church. 

The ceremony was duly performed. The bride blushed, or tried 
so to do, and Mr. Bender looked, to use the expression of a person 
present, ‘¢ as pleased as Punch.” 

Meanwhile the boys outside were far from being quiet, and 
directly Mr. and Mrs. Bender appeared, set up a loud and length- 
ened shout, at the same time reminding the new married couple 
that they were desirous of drinking to bride and bridgroom’s 
future happiness. Mr. Bender replied to this appeal, by throwing 
a handful of coppers among the crowd, at the same time vociferating, 
‘*a scramble, boys!” 

A regular scramble was accordingly commenced, the effects of 
which were soon seen in the black eyes, and bloody noses, with 
which several of the scramblers were pretty quickly endowed. 

It would have been well if all had ended in this inoffensive 
manner; but the fates would have it otherwise. One of the boys, 
who on account of certain propensities was dignified with the 
enviable cognomen of ‘‘ Bob Mischief,” happening to catch a 
glimpse of Mr. Bender’s well oiled and powdered poll, could not 
tor his life refrain from asking its owner, in a loud voice, whether 
‘*he had’nt soused his wig in the grease-pot, and then shoved it 
into the flour sack, afore he came out.” Mr. Bender ver 
properly resented this insult, by giving the redoubtable Bo 
Mischief one or two pretty smart cuts over the back with his cane. 
But Bob’s vagabond comrades, who liked nothing better than 
“getting up a row,” as they termed it, would not allow their 
favourite to be thus treated; and accordingly a thick shower of 
stones came whirring past the ears of Mr. Bender. Mrs. Bender 
now began to scream out pretty lustily, ‘‘ Oh, the blackards will 
murder hus,” which brought two functionaries, with laced hats, 
bearing respectively the eines of beadle and street-keeper, to her 
assistance, who after making good use of their official swishes, 
obliged the ‘‘ rabble rout” to take shelter in a neighbouring field. 

Here, safe from pursuit, they held a consultation as to the ways 
and means of obtaining revenge on Mr. Bender. At length Bob 
Mischief exclaimed, ‘‘let’s give ‘em the rough music; that'll 
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plague ’em enough, I guess.” A universal shout of approbation 
greeted this proposal ; and the gentry all began to run away as fast 
as they sould. to procure tin kettles, saucepans, and other instru- 
ments of noise, when they were once more arrested by their leader's 
voice. ‘* Not so fast,” bawled he, “not so fast. Don’t let's go 
afore six o’clock to-night, ‘cause as how Black Will, and Jack 
Hardened, vill then be home from work, and you knows as how 
they be big enough to ’fend us from the old catch ’ems, if so be 
they vants to cage us, and you know as how they can make twice 
the noise any of ve can.” It was impossible to resist arguments 
thus urged, and the proposed expedition was postponed until six 
o’clock. 


Cuaprter IV. 
Cold Pig, Broken Heads, and Muddy Windows. 


I suat not follow the example set by the newspapers, on the 
occasion of her present Majesty’s visit to the Guildhall of this 
mighty metropolis, in seen each of the dishes that were placed 
geertey at “—~< two o’clock, on the os dinner table at 

r. Bender's. alf past two was certainly not a fashionable 
dining hour, but Mrs. Bender belonged to the old schocl, and 
‘‘couldna,” as she said, “‘abide at all the tarnin tae-time into 
dinner-time. For,” would she continue, ‘‘ when I was a gal, we 
did’nt so much as ’ear of such a thing, as not havin our dinner at 
the middle of the day.” 

Among the persons assembled round tle overloaded table, were 
our old friends, Mr. Polish the broker, and Mr. Peruke the 
‘‘’ardresser.”’ Sermonising Plum (so called from his propensity to 
speechify whenever he could find a fitting opportunity), grocer, 
and the crusty Mr. Crusty, baker, also graced the company with 
their presence. 

Besides these worthies, were there present the Cheesemonger, 
the Publican, the Great Market Gardener, and numberless others, 
whose names and occupations it is needless to specify. 

But some London friends of Mrs. Bender’s were the most re- 
markable personages in the whole company. These consisted of 
Miss Prim, an old maid between forty and fifty, but who gave 
herself all the airs of a girl of sixteen, and would gladly have been 
mistaken for one; Miss Wilhams, a ‘* young lady,” very fond of 
anting novels; Mr. Tomkins, a professed fop, but who was 
green ly supposed to be a good player upon the fiddle ; and his 

riend, Mr. Willis, whose abilities as a singer had never been 


disputed. 

Tienes passed off quietly enough. Each person was too deeply 
engaged in discussing his portion of the good things before him, to 
care for aught else. Silence prevailed among the whole company, 
it appearing to be the general opinion that the operation of masti- 
cation could not be properly performed, if the tongue were set at 


liberty. 
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After each, however, had satisfied their corporeal wants, this 
taciturnity vanished. After wiping their mouths, some upon their 
handkerchiefs, others less polite, upon the table-cloth, the guests 
began to exercise their hitherto dormant colloquial powers. Ser- 
monising Plum hummed and ha’d, as if clearing his throat pre- 
paratory to some long-winded speech. Miss Prim smiled, lau hed, 
and chattered about fifty thousand silly matters. Miss Williams 


| was busily employed giving Mrs. Croft, the cheesemonger’s wife, 


who happened to sit near her, a full and particular account of the 
last new novel. Mr. Tomkins and Mr. Willis were equally busy, 
examining some new songs, with which they proposed to entertain 


| the company ; while Mr. Crusty amused himself with making ill 
_ natured remarks upon every body present, in an under tone to his 
wife. 


I need not say that the table was speedily furnished with all 


kinds of wine, and other “ spirituous liquors.’”’ 
, ’ 


‘* Miss. Prim, my dear,”’ began Mrs. Bender, ‘‘ I hopes you likes 
the ’oosberry wine? I makes it always my own self.” 

‘“‘[ must confess, my dear Mrs. Bender,” answered the lady 
addressed, ‘‘ that I think it particularly excellent.” 

‘“* Excellent, indeed!” whispered Mr. Crusty to his spouse, 
‘excellent, indeed! I would as soon drink so much hog-wash. 
The dear lady had better take care of her bowels.” 

Mr. Crusty, however, was evidently not much afraid of his own, 
for he drained one glass of the condemned wine to the bottom, and 
poured out another, qualifying the action by observing, that he 
“merely did it out of compliment, as it would’nt do to affront the 
ugly old creature on her wedding day.” 

“ Well!” pursued Mrs. Bender, “I think its the werry best that 
ever I made. How lucky, was‘nt it, that there was some left for 
to-day ?” 

“Yes, my dear Mrs. Bender,” replied Miss Prim, “‘and I hope 
you may be as happy as you deserve to be.” 

‘“‘ I sincerely hope it may be so,” began sermonising Plum, “ I 
sincerely hope that you and your husband may be an exception to 
the ordinary fate of married couples. And as I see there are some 
young folk present, I will e’en drop them a word of advice on this 
momentous topic. And first, you young men I will address in the 
words of a song, whieh I have in my ee havnt forgot it 
sure,” exclaimed he, as he emptied first his waistcoat, and then each 
of his coat pockets, “*O no—here it is, entitled ‘Good Advice to 
Bachelors and Maids, in Choosing Husbands and Wives,’ not one 
of your profane, nasty, love-sick, songs only fit to be thrown 
into the fire, but a good moral one, that ought to be in the hands of 
every young ‘un. You should never marry, my young friends, for 
money, [here Mr. Bender started, and coloured a great deal] for 
never does any good come of it. As the song says, 


‘Some men have slighted girls they lov'd, they said, 
For being poor, or but a servant maid ; 
These men have oft been taken in by those, 
With some small savings, and a few fine clothes,’ 
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Then follows a little story, illustrative of the ill-effects produced 
by such “ take-ins :”— 


‘ A gay young lady Simple Simon found, 
Who had a fortune of one hundred pound ; 
He married her, and got a prize he thought, 
But had fared better with a wife with nought. 
For this fine lady she must keep a maid, 
Which could not be supported by the trade : 
And though he worked hard, it was all in vain, 
He but reproaches got from her again. 
It was not long before they made a break, 
Then Simple Simon found out his mistake.’ 


No! No! never seek after the pelf, but always look out for an | 


industrious wife, for as the song says truly enough— 


‘ Some men are gaping for a little pelf, 

But a good wife’s a fortune in herself; 

A brighter jewel in her husband's view, 

Than all the gold and diamonds in Peru ; 

And Solomon himself says, such a wife 

Will be his comfort during his whole life.’ 
And above all when you are married, and your wives won't do as 
you would have them, mind you don’t strike them. And I'd 
advise you, also, never to marry a flashy wife, for 


‘Some wear a veil, and on their breast a locket, 
That have not got one shilling in their pocket.’ 


There are dreadful snares which you must avoid. And, above all, 
never marry without the consent of your parents.’ — 

‘Not marry without our parents’ consent,” exclaimed Miss 
Williams, interrupting Mr. Plum’s long harangue, which had been 
listened to with great impatience, “if that was to become the 
fashion, what would novel writers do for plots.” 

«¢ D——nall novel writers,” ejaculated sermonising Plum, ‘they 
do more harm than a hundred thousand devils could, with their 
books of lies! I wish they would make a bonfire of all the novels 
that were ever written, and put that Walter Scott on the top of it. 
It would be rare fun.” 

“ Indeed I can’t agree to that, not at all I can’t,” replied Mrs. 
Bender, taking up the cudgels, as novel-reading formed part of her 
daily employment; though, I must admit, they did her more harm 

good, ‘I own I’m werry, werry, fond of ’ovels, they are so 
werry amusing.” 

‘* They send ) poe’ to Bedlam,” exclaimed Plum vehemently, 
—are the ruin oung girls.” 

“ Nay! nay, Mr. Plum,” said Miss Prim. 

“« None of your nays to me, Madam,” continued Plum still more 
vehemently, ‘‘ they are the curse of the country—the ruin of the 
nation. If I knew that a daughter of mine ‘had ever opened a 
novel, I’d disown her—turn her out of doors.” 

‘‘T am glad I’m not your daughter then,” said Miss Williams, 
laughing, ‘‘ for I have exhausted three libraries.” 

‘¢ More shame for you then,” bawled Plum, “and what do you 
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expect to come to, after filling your head with all this nonsense, eh ? 
Do you expect to obtain a respectable husband ? or iron bars and a 
strait waistcoat in Bedlam? Yes, Miss, you will come to Bediam, 
or perhaps to worse; novel reading being the parent of every kind 
of wickedness and crime. You may laugh at what I say, you may 
despise my warning voice, but my words will not fall empty to the 
ground. Oh! for the good old times, when people thought not of 
teaching young girls to read; then had we duteous daughters, and 
industrious housewives; but now, every thing is changed; and 
every dirty drab of a servant maid, the moment her mistress’s back 
is turned, sits down to read her novel, in the place of doing her 
work. Such are the boasted results of what the sentimental folk 
call the march of intellect. March of intellect, indeed! call it 
rather the march of wickedness, devilry, blasphemy, yea, and of 
every evil under the sun.” 

Here the orator was interrupted by a long snore, proceeding 
from the nasal organ of Benjamin Bender, Esq., intimating that 
the combined effects of some strong brandy and water, and of 
Mr. Plum’s two speeches, had sent that important personage fast 
asleep. 

This induced Mr. Plum to look around him, for hitherto his 
indignation against novel readers, and novel writers, had prevented 
him from observing whether his audience well or ill performed 
their parts as listeners. 

What, then, must have been his surprise and anger, to find all 
the company, otherwise employed than in attending to his eloquent 
tirades? All the ladies, including Miss Williams, were engaged in 
a learned discussion as to the merits of Mrs, Bender’s wedding-dress ; 
Mr. Willis was loudly declaring that, in his opinion, the singer, 
Wilson, was ‘an abominable squaller;” while Mr. Tomkins, 
having made the discovery that he only, of all the company, had 
seen the new opera, was favouring the males with an acute (and to 
them unintelligible) criticism upon it. Others of the company 
were loudly disputing about Corn Laws, politics, high rent, and a 
thousand other similar topics; in short, as each person had some- 
thing to say, and was determined to say it, the place had become 
little better than a second Babel. Mr. Plum perceiving how the 
case stood, and most likely thinking that, without listeners, it was 
useless to speechify, sat down with the melancholy ejaculation of— 
“ But I see its no use talking, you wont mind me; so [’ll hold my 
tongue.” 

At length Mr. Tomkins having finished his critique, very much 
to his own satisfaction, proposed that they should have a song. 
This was assented to by all the company, with the exception of 
Mr. Plum, who, forgetting the neglect with which his super- 
excellent oratory had lately been received by the party, began to 
declaim vehemently against the proposal, exerting the whole force 
of his sentorian lungs. 

‘Is this the way,’’ he exclaimed, ‘‘ we ought to spend our time, 
when we meet together ; squalling horrid songs, capering about the 


floor, throwing the body into all kinds of fantastic shapes, dis- 
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shapes, and postures, which it was never intended by its Maker to 
assume—is this, I say, right? Is this the way in which we ought 
to spend our time? Ought we not, rather, to employ ourselves in 
gn profitable conversation, which might be a benefit to us 

ere and hereafter? Yes, we ought to do so! but, alas! alas! 
nothing will serve but impious merry-making. To-day—yes, this 
very day! I attempted to set the good example, and would have 
given the young people good advice, but—” 

Here the orator was rather rudely interrupted by the cheese- 
monger, who told him gruffly to leave off his ‘* bawling, and let one 
hear the song which the gemmans was playin and singin.” 

The fact was, that while Mr. Plum was thus giving vent to his 
violent indignation against such “ impious merry-meking,’’ Messrs. 
Tomkins and Willis were employed in choosing, out of a large 
bundle of music, an appropriate song. 

As for the company, they paid as little attention to the worthy 


grocer as before : indeed, he was considered by the inhabitants of 


H-—— as a complete nuisance; and, though none thought it would 
be to their interest (he being of good substance, and having an 
unmarried daughter, to whom all his riches would descend) to 
interrupt him, very few paid any heed to his speeches. 

Finding that his remonstrances were totally without effect, 
Mr. Plum sat down, and, taking out of his pocket a ‘‘ Whole Duty 
of Man,” began to read therein very devoutly, as if to secure him- 
self against the danger of contamination from the wickedness about 
to be enacted. 

In the meantime, Mr. Willis, after expressing his sorrow that 
there was not a single wedding song in his whole bundle, began to 
sing the following rhymes, Mr. Tomkins accompanying him upon 
the fiddle :— 


«« The roses denote the return of young spring—” 


‘* You don’t keep time,” exclaimed he of the fiddle. 
* We'll try again,” responded he of the song. 


“‘ The roses denote the return of young spring ; 
The birds gaily twitter, the goldfinches sing ; 
And all looks so merry, so blithe, and so gay, 
Yet—yet must I leave them, and go far away ! 


“ The violet sheds its loved perfume around— 
The daisies spring forth on the lawn and the mound : 
Though all are so dear, I must bid ’em farewell— 
The hills and the streams, and the tree-shaded dell. 


“Yet ere I leave them, to see them no more—” 


Here were the musicians interrupted by a boisterous chorus out- 
side, as unwelcome as unexpected: in short, the village clock had 
struck six, and Bob Mischief and his allies having provided them- 
selves with old saucepans, tin kettles, and whatever else was capable 
of emitting a loud discordant sound, were putting into execution 
their threat of giving Mr. and Mrs. Bender the rough music in right 
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good earnest, making such a din, that nought could be heard 
above it. 

*“O my ears! my ears!” exclaimed Mr. Tomkins, throwing 
down his fiddle, and clapping his hands to his organs of hearing. 

‘¢ )—mn the rascals,” ejaculated Mr. Bender, forgetting, for the 
moment, to speak with the propriety befitting him who bore the 
ofiice of min i op ‘‘it’s that black Bob Mischief, and his set, 
giving us the rough music, in revenge, I suppose, for the cuts I 
gave him this morning. We shan’t be able to get rid of him with- 
out giving something. Ring the bell, my dear.” 

The bell was accordingly rung, and the servant appeared, 
‘‘ Here, Sal,” continued Mr. Bender; ‘ here, take this half-crown, 
and give it to the ragamuffins outside, and tell them that I should 
be ver much obliged if they would make their tune as short as 
yossible.” 

. Sal quickly departed upon her errand to the ‘ ragamuffins,” 
who, upon her appearance, unanimously deputed the redoubtable 
Bob Mischief to treat with her upon their behalf. 

‘Well, Missis!” began Bob, ‘* ve ‘ave jist comed, you see, to 
give yer master a little tid bit of music at his wedding-day. Come, 
Missis, yer must’nt look so plaguy black and blue—none of yer 
d—mn’'d cook’s airs now, ’cause I'd jist tell ye that ve gemmans 
won't stand yer throwing saucepans, and such like gear at ve, as 
yer did at poor Bet “ 

“* You impudent scoundrel—” 

“Call me a scoundrel, you old baggage! Now if I arn’t got a 
great mind to trundle you into this ere ditch for that there speech, 
But go, make haste, and tell yer master, as how ve vants summut to 
drink his health.” 

“ Here he has sent you this half-crown, and tells you to get 
about your business.” 

‘* Vhat, is this all? Stuff! Ve shan’t be put off vith this ere, as 
ye may jist tell him. Here, I gie him it back again,” cried he, 
throwing the -half-crown through the front parlour window, to the 
destruction of a rather expensive pane of glass, “‘ for a nasty stingy 
old dog as he is.” 

This exploit of Bob’s was hailed, as might be expected, with a 
boisterous shout of applause from his comrades, who immediately 
followed up the assault, by sending a shower of stones, mud and 
dirt, right through the unfortunate window, not only breaking 
every pane of glass in it, but doing, as Mrs. Bender stated, * the 
warld o’ damage within sides, smashing the ’ansome peer glass to 
mammocks, ’sides ruining the carpet, and breaking the chairs.” 

‘¢ Now, then, Ma’m Cook,” said Bob, ‘ jist show a clean pair o’ 
heels, and march yourself in, else yer knows as how that I shall jist 
pay off some old scores wi’ yer, that’sall. I don’t forget, ye knows, 
as how ye got me three months at the a 

Here, however, the hero’s auditor had disappeared, her place 
being supplied by Mr. Bender. Bob doffed his hat to him with an 
air of mock respect, and thus addressed him :—‘“ Sorry for the 
broken windar, werry sorry, yer honour (that’s yer new title, arn't 
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it?); but that hussey the cook provoked us. If ye’ll jist now give 
us one or two golders to drink yer healths wi’, ve'll fe peaceable 
away, ‘cause you sce as how yer be rich, and can afford it.” 

“Why, my good fellows,” answered Mr. Bender in his smoothest 
tone, as from their desperate characters he well knew it was 
dangerous to provoke the rabble who had now surrounded his 
dwelling ; ** vou ought to consider that you have broken an expen- 
sive window 1 

**Amen! That's it, arn’t it, clerk 2” bawled out one of the rabble, 
interrupting Mr. Bender’s harangue, while a tremendous peal of 
laughter testified how well the goke was relished among the crowd. 

“You marn’t speechify, yer knows, Cocky Bender,” continued 
the same voice, ‘‘’cause as how that’s the parson’s place, not the 
clerk’s. Vill ye gi’ us the golders ?” 

** Why, I can’t afford it,” answered Mr. Bender. 

“Can't afford it!’—* Pelt him’—* the stingy dog” —‘“ duck 
him”—* pelt him,”—now became the universal cries of the crowd ; 
and accordingly a volley of mud (procured from the opposite diteh) 
was hurled as quick as thought at the unfortunate parish-clerk, 
who was therefore soon obliged to take refuge within doors. 

The rabble now set up a scornful shout, and while some once 
more began to beat their old saucepans, &c. &c. with all their might, 
others employed themselves in scooping mud ont of the ditch, and 
plastering the windows therewith. 

This plastering the windows provoked Mrs. Bender more than 
all the rest, and she angrily resolved “to pet the blackards out 0’ 
tune.” She accordingly filled her largest pail full of water, and 
opening the street-door, suddenly threw it among the thickest of 
the mob. This wetting was at once indignantly resented, for before 
she could even turn herself round, a saucepan full of mud was 
thrown right into her face, whereupon she screamed so loud and 
lustily, as to bring down all the male part of the company to her 
relief, 

The rabble had no more respect for these gentry, than for Mrs. 
Bender, and accordingly saluted them in the same way by a volley 
of mud, 

‘‘ That’s right, my fine ’uns,” cried Bob; “ gi’ it’em well—throw, 
pelt away as hard as ye can. Gi’ that flash ’un there vith the gold 
chain an’ flare-up vaistcoat a tid bit of a taste.” 

In obedience to these commands of their leader, the rabble pelted 
with threefold energy; more especially aiming to annoy Mr. 
Bender and Mr. Tomkin. Now Mr. Bender was a very choleric 
man when provoked, and by no means a coward; he, therefore, 
upon this ran into the house, and snatching up pokers, tongs, 
shovels, and whatever other offensive weapons came into his way, 
quickly armed the most athletic of the we, Pi; and then himself set 
the example of assault, by plunging into the midst of the crowd, 
and dealing around him dreadful blows with a ponderous kitchen- 
poker. The company emulating the martial conduct of the parishi- 
clerk, also plunged iuto the melée after him, while Mrs. Bender, 
shouting out “ Murder! murder! murder!” ran into the house, 
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almost tumbled down the kitchen-stairs, and hid herself from 
danger, with her maids, in the coal-hole. 

Meantime the combat outside raged with unequal success. Mr. 
Bender had at length been disarmed, and rolied into the muddy 
ditch before mentioned ; and Bob Mischief, on the other hand, had 
received a broken head from Sermonising Plum. Will Hardened 
had also very quickly levelled Mr. Tomkins to the earth, and to 
keep up his character, had deprived the unfortunate musician of 
his gold chain. This circumstance, however, was the means of 
depriving Bob of Bill's valuable assistance, for finding the chain to 
be of great value, he prudently made off to secure his booty before 
the constables came up, which his experience told him would now 
be in about a quarter of an hour.* 

This defection was a great misfortune to Bob, Will being a large 
strong built ruffian, able to send fifty Mr. Tomkins with their 
‘heads afore their heels ;’ more particularly as Bob himself, the 
next to him in point of strength, was now disabled from loss of 
blood, to take any active part in the fray. Still, however, like a 
good general, he remained on the field of action, encouraging his 
followers by his voice and gestures. 

By this time, however, the street-keeper (a tailor by profession) 
finding that he had put the last stitch to the parson’s smalls, began 
to think it high time that measures should be taken to put down 
the disturbance at Mr. Bender’s, and accordingly went in search of 
his colleague, the beadle. After the tailor had searched almost 
every nook and corner in the village, this functionary was found 
snugly ensconced in the taproom of a certain alehouse, distinguished 
by a daub dangling over the door, intended to represent one man 
pouring down the throat of another, who appeared horribly pale 
and faint, something out of a great tumbler; bearing underneath 
the inscription, ** A Friende at nede.” 

Here, as I said before, was Mr. Beadle comfortably employed in 
pledging four great plongh-men in huge jugs of ale, when the street- 
keeper entered; and explained to him how matters stood at 
Mr. Bender’s. Whereupon, after swearing a few oaths at being 
disturbed so unseasonably, he accompanied the tailor to the spot, 
attended by the four ploughmen aforesaid. 

Their arrival on the scene of action soon turned the scale of 
fortune: deserted by Will Hardened, with their leader, Bob Mischief, 
disabled, and tired by their previous exertions, the rabble were 
not able to offer any protracted resistance to these fresh recruits. 
They all quickly took to their heels, and the two officers allowed 
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* Very likely the reader will be rather curious to know why the constables had 
not come up before the riot had gone thus far. The parish of H——, although ful. 
of rookeries, which afford an harbourage for the worst of characters, has no effective 
police ; and so fearful are the inhabitants of expense, that they never would allow 
one to be established, although many gentlemen have endeavoured to overcome their 
aversion. They trust the protection of their property to a beadle, who is hardly 
ever to be found when he is wanted, and a street-keeper, who pursues the peaceable 
occupation of a tailor !!!—A NOD OR A WINK TO A BLIND HORSE, 
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them to escape, in order to save the trouble, which their beiug 
locked up in the cage, would necessarily give to Mr. Beadle, and Mr. 
Street-keeper. 


Cuapter V. 
Many Castles in the Air dispersed. 


Mr. Bender did not get up until half-past twelve o’clock, on the 
morning succeeding his wedding day. hat must then have been 
his surprise upon rising, to find a great part of the furniture, down 
stairs, already removed, while two a e waggons were being loaded 
with what remained! He could hardly believe his eyes—whatever 
could be the meaning of it? He determined to re an explana- 
tion from his wife at once. 

‘¢ My dear,” said he to her, directly he found an opportunity of 
addressing her, which was no easy matter, for she was bustling 
about, now orderihg this one, now directing another; and all 
husbands must know how un-come-at-able wives are on such occa- 
sions, ‘‘ why are you having all these things removed ?”" 

‘Why Lud! Mister Bender, however can you ax that there 
question,” answered his wife, “ why o’course you means to take me 
home to your house to day, don’t you ?” 

‘¢ Why, my dear,” re lied Mr. Bender, rather uneasily, “I did 
think of staying in this ae to live.” 

“¢ To be sure I can ha’ no manner of objection to that,” observed 
Mrs. Bender, ‘if so be that you can afford to gi’ up your shop, and 
live on your ends like a gemman.” 

‘¢ Why, my dear, having married you,” continued Mr. Bender, 
striving in vain to conceal his increasing uneasiness, ‘and with the 
assistance of your fortune [ think——” 

“ Oh!” answered the lady, “if my fortune be all you ha’ to 
depend on, I'd jist advise you to keep in business, that’s all.”’ 

«¢ Why surely,” exclaimed the parish-clerk, “it is sufficient to 
keep us comfortably all the rest of our lives, for you know it is 

‘‘ My own self, and not a stiver more,” interrupted the wife, 
“T have no fortune; why bless the man, what tie you think I 
had ?” 

‘¢ Whose then,” asked Mr. Bender, “ is this great house 

‘‘ The house and furniture is my own dear brother’s, I tell you,” 
replied his wife, ‘‘ and he’s a lodging-house keeper, and he took 
this ere house a little while ago, and put chairs and tables in it, 
to let it out in lodgings, cause he thought he could let it to a family 
who wanted to come down into the country, a wee bit distance from 
Lunnun, but the doctor said that this ere place was too damp. So 
then you know my dear brother was goin’ to take the furniture out 
o’ it, and let it on lease, but I (who he had put in jist to look arter 
it) finding, as how you, a respectable tradesman, in a werry good 
business, and who'd be able to keep me for the rest of my life, 
wanted to marry me, persuaded him to let the things be in it till 
we were married, as we were yesterday.” 
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During the whole of this narration, Mr. Bender was struck 
dumb with vexation and surprise. What! was his wife in reality, 
nothing but a poor woman, who had merely been put in to take 
care of the house, which he had believed to be her own? Hecould 
scarce believe it! Were all his fine air castles to be thus dispersed 
to the four winds of heaven ?—was this to be the end of that 
independence which he had, but the day before, so fondly believed 
he had attained? Was this to be the fulfilment of those bright 
dreams, in which lately he had so much indulged? It could not be! 

‘* You mean to gammon me, my love!” said he to his wife, in a 
soothing tone, ‘‘ you cannot mean what you say !” 

‘¢ It’s as true as I stand here,” replied Mrs. Bender. 

‘‘ Then you have most cruelly deceived me!” exclaimed our most 
unfortunate of parish clerks. . 

‘‘ Why,” answered the wife, ‘‘ I’m beginnin’ to think as how you 
ha’ deceived yoursel in this matter.” 

Mr. Bender was too much cut up to say any more. Instead of 
bettering his condition he had made it worse ; instead of lessening 
his burthens, he had added to them. He found some comfort, 
however, in the thought, that Mrs. Bender would find herself as 
much deceived as himself, for she evidently considered him as a 
prosperous tradesman ; whereas, he had not a penny. 

The furniture was all safely dispatched in the waggons, the house 
shut up, and the announcement of ‘‘ This house to let. Enquire at 
Mr. Bender's, Hatter,”’ put up at the window ; after which, the dis- 
consolate Mr. Bender took his wife home to his shop. 

* * * 

‘© My dear Mr. Bender,” bawled Mrs. Bender from the top of 
the stairs to her husband, who was sitting musing on his misfor- 
tunes in the little parlour behind his shop, ‘* where are your shirts, 
my dear?” 

“‘ They are in the drawers,” cried the husband in reply. 

‘¢T can't find one there, not at all, I can’t,” onee more bawled 
the wife ; ‘‘I can’t find ’em anywhere.” 

‘‘They ought to be there,” answered Mr. Bender, getting up, 
and going up-stairs ; ‘‘ there ought to be four-and-twenty beautiful 
ones.” 

“Well! I declare that I can’t find one on ’em anywhere ere 
abouts,” observed Mrs. Bender. 

‘*¢ My children have robbed me most shamefully, then,” exclaimed 
our parish-clerk. 

‘** How can you say so, father,”’ said his eldest daughter, who 
had just joined the party, ‘‘when you know you never had any 
more to your back, than a shirt and a shaker ?”* 

“ That’s a confounded lie, you young baggage!’ continued her 
father; “tell me what has become of my four-and-twenty beau- 
ties >” 

“You know, papa, you never had twenty-four in your life,” 


’ 





* An old ragged shirt generally used by poor people to do their dirty work 
in.—A NOD OR A WINK TO A BLIND HORSE. 
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answered the girl; ‘‘ you know you used to say, that a shirt and a 
shaker was all that you could afford.” 

*¢ And [ can’t find one morsel of a sheet,” said Mrs. Bender, who 
had, during this dispute, been continuing her inspection of her 
husband’s linen, ‘*’cept what’s on the bed.” 

*¢ And what, you hussey, have you done with the sheets ?” asked 
Mr. Bender, once more addressing his daughter; ‘ you know that 
we were well stocked.”’ 

‘** No, indeed, father, we wasn’t,” answered the girl, ‘for we 
never had more than two sets, and one of them is now at the wash.” 

‘You young hussy, vou have sold them!” violently exclaimed 
the father. 

‘¢ Indeed, father, I hav’nt,” humbly protested the daughter. 

* You lying baggage, you know you have,” vociferated Mr. 
Bender; “you have robbed me out of house and home, and no 
longer shall you eat of my bread. Come, pack up your tatters, and 
be off. 

“ But indeed, father,” supplicated the girl, ‘* you know, father—" 

** Don't father me, you young hussy,’’ bawled out Mr. Bender, 
glad of eo ewe to vent his ill-temper upon some one, however 
unjustly. ‘* March—no longer shall you darken my door ;” saying 


which, he took her by the shoulders, pushed her down stairs, and 
then forced her out of the house, shutting and fastening the street- 
door upon her. 

Meantime Mrs. Bender, continuing her inspection, found the 


house almost destitute of furniture ; there was scarcely a cup or a 
saucer to be found: the chairs and tables were dreadfully shabby ; 
indeed the house was almost empty. 

She now began to suspect that there had been a mutual take-in, 
that each had succeeded in deceiving the other, and that Mr. Bender 
had about as much pretension to the character of a prosperous 
tradesman, as she had to the character of a rich lady. 

Upon his reappearance, therefore, after the ejectment of his 
daughter, she taxed him with the ‘ most rascally, abominable un- 
provoked piece o’ deception, that had comed into the ’eart o’ man, 
that o’ deceiving a poor lone ’oman.” 

Upon this he retorted, by rating her with the deception that she 
had played off on him, and accordingly the dispute ran very high ; 
during the course of which, however, she made her husband confess, 
to her great consternation, that at that moment he had not ten 
pounds in the whole world. 

* * * * 

While all this was going on at home, the daughter went to 
Mr. Steele, the clergyman, and related how she had been treated 
by her father. Mr. Steele, thereupon, sent for the parish-clerk, 
and reprimanded him for his conduct, and desired him to take his 
daughter home, which he refused to do, still persisting that she had 
robbed him. Upon this Mr. Steele deprived him of his office of 
parish-clerk, and told him that he must no more look for his 


atronage. 
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The gossips of the town have declared that the charge of Miss 
Bender’s robbing her father is totally unfounded, and have whis- 
pered that the hatter’s motive for preferring it was to procure an 
excuse for throwing her off his hands. She is, however, well pro- 
vided for, having been set up by the ’Squire and clergyman in 
a thriving milliner’s shop. 

Poor Mr. Bender has also had sufficient reason to repent of his 
marriage with Mrs. Wombell. As 1 have before stated, he had 
gone into a world of expense in providing the splendid wedding 
feast of which I gave an account in the last chapter. Accordingly 
when Mr. Plum, the grocer, and Mr. Crusty, the baker, together 
with the cheeseman, the publican, and the other tradesmen, sent in 
their bills, he had nothing to pay them with. Nor was this all ; 
Mrs. Bender’s brother sent in a long bill for the damages which the 
rabble had done to his house: and he also found that his wife owed 
sundry debts which he was expected to pay. The end of it all was, 
therefore, that Mr. Bender not only lost his character with the 


inhabitants of H , but found himself, before his honey-moon 
was up, in Whitecross-street prison, for debt, from which place of 
security he was not released until a reformation had been effected 
in his unwieldy corporation. 


Witnesses | 


Jack NokEs. JACK STRAW, His 
Tom Sry tes. at his castle. + 
Mark. 

[Here ends our marvellous tale. Reader! Do you ask what is 
its meaning, or moral? First of all decide whether it be a Fact, 
or a Fable; a Political Allegory, or an Alsatian Mystery. If you 
cannot; ask Jack Suepparp, Oxtver Twist, Lorp Joun Rosset, 
or Sir Epwarp Lyrron Butwer, Bart. Any one of these worthies 
will render a reason, by way of application. ] 


THE GUARANTEES OF THE BRITISH CONSTITUTION. 


BY DR. MICHELSON. 
PART II. 


Montesquieu is said to have asked the celebrated Law, whom he met 
at Venice, why he did not follow the example set him in England, and 
endeavour to win the Parisian Senate over to his views by golden argu- 
ments? ‘‘The members of your House,” answered Law, “are not so 
bold and generous as my countrymen, but they are more honest.” This 
reply gave rise to an observation from D’Alembert, ‘‘ that an assembly 
possessing but scantily the rights of freedom, is more scrupulous in the 
disposal of them, than a body enjoying their liberties to the fullest 
extent. In one case the surrendering parties must divest themselves of 
their little all; in the other, they only lease out a portion of their pos- 
sessions to the best bidder, for the time being, without parting with the 
proprietorship. The latter only mortgage, where the former would sell.”’ 
The influence of the crown naturally increased with the growth of its 
years. Every successful experiment in the arcana of corruption fur- 
N. S.— VOL, I. 3uU 
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nished hints for new schemes to the same end, and ministers learned, in 
the course of events, to invent and employ such means as were least 
obviously at variance with the integrity of the constitution. The national 
debt, swollen, at the present date, to the enormous sum of eight hundred 
millions, even then not only fettered all the rich landowners and capi- 
talists to the government, on whose continued stability they could alone 
depend for faith in public credit, and payment of the national securities ; 
but enforced, even from the most upright members of parliament, bon 
gré mal gré, their consent to novel taxes and monetary expedients, 
necessarily attended by the creation of numerous new offices and com- 
missions, and incurring an expenditure, that, during the American war, 
amounted, according to Franklin’s estimate, to no less than two 
millions. 

All this formed what next assumed the title of patronage of the Crown, 
and if we add to its political faculties an enlarged bestowal of church 
preferments, and the advantages derivable from the formation of armies, 
and other expensive appurtenances of war, we cannot be surprised at 
finding the influence of the Crown supremely paramount in Parliament. 

The powerful and comprehensive mind of Lord Chatham was early 
imbued with the necessity of reforming the constitution in its very heart's 
core—even the senate itself; and through the intervening period between 
the conclusion of the American war and the commencement of the 
French revolution, scarcely a single eminent statesman flourished in 
Britain who was not equally impressed with the vast importance of this 
great national object. Fox, when adverting to the all-absorbing topic, 
in the House of Commons, on the seventh of May, 1783, declared that 
the English constitution, however admirable when its provisions were 
justly and fully administered, and containing, as it confessedly did, those 
essential qualities which admitted of modification and progressive 
improvement, was, nevertheless, greatly defective as a whole. At that 
same time too, what said William Pitt? He denounced, in a severe 
philippic, the potent influence of the crown, which he described as 
undermining all the embankments of liberty, and exercising a corrupt 
power sufficiently strong to subdue every patriotic duty and feeling, in 
breasts bound to synfpathise with the wants and wishes of the people. 
He characterised the House of Commons as at once the creator and 
creature of boundless corruption. That house, constructed as the 
palladium of the constitution, framed to protect the rights of the subject, 
and restrain within just limits the regal and executive power, had become 
the cradle of an influence which held freedom in chains, and drained 
the constitution of its vital spirit, however the outward exanimate linea- 
ments might be preserved. The dire calamities generated by the French 
revolution, and the horror with which its frantic course inspired all right- 
minded Englishmen, acted as a check on those salutary reforms, ante- 
cedently and ardently sought in this country. Humanity paralysed the 
energies of parliamentary enterprise, silenced the popular orators, and 
dissipated the desire for correcting abuses previously prevailing even 
among the aristocracy. So painful, indeed, had the topic of reform 
become, that it was deemed democratic and indecorous to introduce it 
even in conversation among the higher classes, to which the members of 
both the senatorial houses claimed to belong. History, however, per- 
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tains to the nation at large, in its most comprehensive acceptation, and 
deals not exclusively with any section of society, whether patrician or 
plebeian! 

Turning to the House of Lords, we view the influence of the crown 
in its native and congenial sphere. The decline of the feudal system 
gradually changed the nature of baronial service and the duties of 
allegiance, in England as in other countries; and after the desolating 
wars of the rival roses had swept away the greater part of the most 
powerful nobles, Henry the Seventh spared no pains to break the 
weakened bonds of military vassalage, or, as Lord Bacon expresses it, 
the ‘ combination of multitudes, and maintenance or headship of great 
persons.” To effect this, scarcely a session passed during his reign 
without producing some fresh enactment against such practices ; and he 
called all the arbitrary powers of the Star Chamber into unceasing action 
to punish offenders. Hence, in process of time, the feudal aristocracy 
became transformed into a court nobility ; and the pride of almost inde- 
pendent warriors was exchanged for the vanity of distinguished servitors. 
This conversion, it will be observed, long preceded the system of gaining 
over influential members of the House of Commons to the interests of 
the erown, and the Lords (who, as natural attachés of royalty, paid 
every deference to its dictates), seem to have been scarcely conscious of 
their political nobility, until after the restoration of Charles the Second. 
From the manner in which the House of Peers is constituted and main- 
tained, it is evident that the ascendancy of the crown must there be 
more potential than even in the lower house. The throne, in England, 
as elsewhere, is the dispenser of all honours, and may bestow seats in 
the House of Lords on individuals not entitled by birth to that dis- 
tinction. It plainly ensues, that the persons receiving such privileges 
must follow where their benefactors, the ministers, lead; especially in 
the early stages of their elevation: and that the crown has always 
deemed it expedient to ensure its domination among the Lords by a 
certain majority of members of its own making, may be judged from the 
simple fact, that the number of English Peers, amounting, in 1825, to 318, 
had been increased, under the rule of George the Third alone, by nearly 
200 ; and that, from the commencement of Pitt’s administration in 1784 
until 1826, while 42 peerages became extinct, upwards of 170 were 
new created. 

In the formation of the House of Lords, we find 26 Prelates endowed 
by the crown, with 16 Scotch, and 28 Irish, Peers; who have been 
elected to the upper house, by the nobility of their respective countries, 
ever since the union of those lands with England. Most of these repre- 
sentatives, whether clerical or secular, are usually looking forward, far 
or near, for various gratifications in the gift of government. Prospects, 
which most ministers well know how to hold out in perspective, but, 
generally, without committing themselves by positive promises ; and thus, 
in some degree, every expectant becomes an agent of the cabinet. 

The double dependence of the Bishops—first on the Archbishops, 
whom they are bound to obey as their ecclesiastical superintendants, and 
next on the ministers of the crown, from whom they may receive 
worldly advancement in the way of translation—has ever caused the 
commons to cast a jealous eye on their presence in the upper house, 
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where it is thought (though without much basis in experience), natural, 
that they should commonly concur in all measures sanctioned by govern- 
ment, without questioning too nicely their constitutional tendency. 

To what an extent the system of picking and packing the House of 
Lords was carried about a century since, may be seen in the political 
records of 1734, when a case of the grossest partiality, bribery, and 
intimidation, on the part of the Ministry, respecting the election of the 
Scottish peers, was exposed by the Dukes of Queensberry, Hamilton, 
and Montrose, with Count Dundonald, in a petition to the House itself. 
They stated that an official list of the 16 noblemen most agreeable to 
the Crown, was laid by the ministers before the elective assembly in 
Scotland for their approval and acceptance ; and that the electors were, 
also ocularly reminded of the authority in readiness to interfere, should 
they reject the persons proposed, by the presence of a military battalion 
which surrounded the mansion wherein the assembly met. 

These facts were both undeniable and undenied ; yet so little notice 
was taken of this transaction, that at the next election, which occurred 
in 1741, the same 16 ministerial peers, were, one and all, reseated ; 
though, at the same time, the government could not muster even half 
a dozen Scottish members to their satisfaction, in the whole House of 
Commons. ‘16 Scottish peers,” says Franklin in the third part of his 
memoirs, ‘‘ 24 Bishops, and all those Lords who either hold, or expect, 
offices under the ministers, already form, in themselves, such a majority 
in their leader’s favour, that any discussions or debates on motions 
brought forward by the cabinet, are, in most cases, little better than 
formalities, as ludicrous as they are useless.” This general remark will 
not, of course, apply to particular cases, wherein the measures proposed 
may be regarded, by many members, as detrimental to their personal 
interests, or the honour of the order, whether aristocratical, or hierar- 
chical.* 

The addition of the 28 members for Ireland introduced into the house 
since Franklin wrote, effected, at the time, no material change in the 
political modification of the assembly; and even now, the number of 
independents, so styled, wealthy hereditary English peers, is not sufl- 
ciently large to counterbalance the opposite phalanx, when united. 








* The pending “Church Property” question, tempts us to cite an historical 
example, of time teaching a reverend, but irreverent advocate for “ spoliation,” the 
error of his juvenile ways, that may find some political parallels in the present 
year of grace. In 1556, John Aylmer, then a humble labourer in the spiritual 
vineyard, published a reply to John Knox’s “ First Blast” against female sovereignty. 
In this treatise he was rash enough to address bis clerical superiors thus: — 

“ Come, off, ye Bishops! away with your superfluities ; yield up your thousands, 
be content with hundreds, as they be in other reformed churches; where be as great 
learned men as ye are. Let your portion be priest-like, not prince-like : let the Queen 
have the rest of your temporalities, and otber lands to maintain these wars ; and with 
the rest to build, and found, schools throughout the realm, that every parisk church 
may have its preacher; every city its superintendent, to live honestly, not pom- 
pously ; which will never be, unless your lands be dispersed, and bestowed upon 
many, which now feed and fat but one !”—Strype, in his life of the after bishop, 
says that this daring attack barred the door to his promotion for many years. In 
1576, however, he was raised to the see of London, and when subsequently 
reminded of the above passage, “ Ah!’ replied the better-instructed prelate, ‘* When 
I was a child, I spoke like a child, and thougtt like a child!” 
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Neither are the patrimonial revenues alluded to, so valuable as is popu- 
larly supposed. ‘The medium amount has been greatly exaggerated. 

It is well known that the value of landed property has much decreased, 
and to whatever artificial height the legislative body may raise it, and 
however true, and consistent, government may be to the principle of 
conferring, only on wealthy and influential land-owners, seats in the 
upper house ; it is, nevertheless, a fact, that the present members of the 
peerage are in possession of, comparatively, but a small portion of that 
landed property, the enjoyment of which was the original, and exclusive, 
cause that constituted their senatorial predecessors, the natural, and 


| hereditary, legislators of the nation. A third of the members of the 
| house of Lords have but mediocre incomes, and the remaining two 


thirds, including the ten or twelve most wealthy nobles, own, on an 
average,* not more than, from £12,000 to £15,000 per annum, each ; a 
sum inadequate in itself to ensure such a decided independence in principle 
and opinion, as would render any pecuniary increase from official emolu- 


' ments, equally unnecessary, and unsought. But gold is not the only 


bait that may entice a courtier: vain men are always needy, as misers, 


' and spendthrifts are ever insatiable, craving, and unsatisfied: conse- 
| quently, it sometimes happens, that certain situations, in the disposal of 


government, present irresistible allurements to, even, the wealthier 
class of Lords. A high-sounding office, which, in reality, only places 
its occupant on a par with a chief clerk, or head workman of the 
Premier, is esteemed as a most desirable, and eminent position ; whilst 
the charm of a splendid uniform, or a brilliant decoration on the breast, 
will, occasionally, prove more successful than the precious metals, in 
lulling the dragon of patriotism into a mortal lethargy. 

When the whole of the hereditary legislators of Great Britain and 
Ireland assembled in 1830, there were found among the 5 sons of 
royalty, 1 Admiral, and 3 Field Marshals and Colonels. Among the 19 
Dukes ,1 Field Marshal, 1 Admiral, 5 Colonels, and 6 high Functionaries, 
with great salaries. Among the 18 Marquises, 2 Generals, 1 Admiral, 
2 Colonels, and 5 Functionaries. Among the 104 Earls, 1 Field 
Marshal, 6 Generals, 18 Colonels, 2 Captains, 1 Admiral, 2 Eccle- 
siastics, with rich prebends, and 24 Functionaries. Among the 22 
Viscounts, 4 Generals, 4 Colonels, 2 Admirals, and 7 Functionaries. 
Finally, among the 164 Barons, 10 Generals, 14 Colonels, 1 Captain, 
1 Cornet, 3 Admirals, 4 Naval Captains, and 24 Functionaries. So 
that out of 332 peers, 155 were holding posts under government ; and 
if we add to the numbers on each side, the 26 Prelates, it will appear 
that the majority of the assembly were servants of the crown. There- 
fore, the whole House of Commons, comprising only 179 official 
members, may boast of more independence in its composition, than the 
House of Lords. 

In France, the Chamber of Peers is the mere work of recent monarchs, 
and though modelled after the English form, differs widely in its con- 
stituent parts from the construction of the British peerage, who derive 
their eeery qualifications and hereditary rights of ve from 





* Vide Sir Seetne Brydges’ work, published in Paris in 1825, entitled, A Note 
on the Suppression of Memoirs, announced by the Author. 
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remote antiquity. Nothing, indeed, is more striking in the state 
machinery of France, than the disproportion visible between the elevated 
political station of the Peers, and the comparatively subordinate rank 
they occupy in society at large. This disparity is attributable to the 
salaries attached to their titles ; a stipend which necessarily lessens their 
estimation in the opinion of the public. In comparing, however, the 
actual independence of the upper houses of the two countries, it is clear 
that as the French Peers enjoy their senatorial incomes by a determinate 
law of the land, totally beyond the control of the king himself, they are 
less likely to submit their judgments to the direction of the ministers of 
the Crown, than the English Lords, whose rewards are drawn from 
advantages bestowed by the existing government, and subject to a 
continuance of the royal favour. Every increase of a kingdom in power, 
riches, and territory, manifestly tends to heighten the ascendancy of the 
crown, when the throne, in concert with its complaisant counsellors, 
may dispose, unchecked, of the nation’s augmented resources. The 
most perfect constitution in being, observes De Lolme, at least that 
hitherto found most fit to supply the necessities, and aid the capabilities 
of human nature, approached the brink of destruction, when Columbus 
was on the point of opening to Henry the Seventh the watery way to 
Peru and Mexico. Two hundred and fifty years later, the military 
successes of Clive, in establishing the foundation of the Anglo-Indian 
empire, did not less menace danger to the constitution, already dete- 
riorated by corruption. That a company of merchants, whose political 
and commercial privileges were held under the purchased allowance of 
the ministry, and who could not effectually protect any part of their 
spreading possessions without assistance from the mother country, 
should ever maintain an independence of government, was plainly out of 
all question. The first direct interference of Parliament in the manage- 
ment of the Company’s proceedings, took place in 1766, when among 
other bills passed on the subject was one, providing that the Company 
should assist government with an annual sum of 400,000/. for two 
years, on condition of receiving some advantage in their duties. 

Six years afterwards their affairs were in such a situation that a 
bankruptcy was apprehended, and a most important act for the better 
regulation of the entire system, at home and abroad, passed the two 
houses, though attended by an illustrious protest from thirteen peers, 
including the Dukes of Richmond, Devonshire, and Portland, but 
ungraced by either a single Scottish representative, or an individual 
member of the Episcopal bench. In this truly constitutional declara- 
tion, the Lords principally objected, that the proposed ‘‘ mode of vesting 
ultimately the whole management of the Company’s weighty political 
affairs, their vast revenues, and their extensive commerce in the king's 
private direction,” was not only a violation of the existing charters, 
“‘ but a total subversion of all the principles of the law and constitution 
of this kingdom.” They refused to sanction the election of executive 
officers in Parliament, as freeing ministers from responsibility, whilst it 
left them all the effect of patronage, and thus infringed the constitution, 
‘‘which placed the nomination of all officers, either immediately or 
derivatively in the Crown, whilst it committed the check upon improper 
nominations to Parliament.” After reciting several other reasons for 
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their dissent, the protesting Peers burst into the following most admi- 
rable and eloquent peroration :—‘‘ If the provisions and precedent of 
this bill should render the public faith of Great Britain of no estimation, 
the franchises, rights, and properties of Englishmen precarious, and the 
peerage distinguishable only by a more than common measure of indo- 
lence and servility ; if the boundless fund of corruption furnished by this 
bill to the servants of the Crown, should efface every idea of honour, 
public spirit and independence, from every rank of people; after 
struggling vainly against these evils, we have nothing left, but the 
satisfaction of recording our names to posterity, as those who resisted 
the whole of this iniquitous system, and as men who had no share in 
betraying to blind prejudices, or sordid interest, every thing that has 
hitherto been held sacred in this country.”’ 

Time, and Lord North’s specific, instead of amending, only rendered 
the East Indian management notoriously worse; and in 1783, Fox, 
during the memorable coalition ministry, brought forward a fresh bill on 
the subject, proposing to bestow the powers required on seven members 
to be appointed by the House of Commons ; but a conviction that the 
nominees would be, in fact, the deputies of administration, was so 
general, that the country resounded with clamours against the measure. 
In the Lower House, Pitt strongly opposed the bill, on grounds similar 
to those urged in a still more decided tone by Mr. Grenville, who 
argued, that there could be no doubt, but that the seven proposed com- 
missioners, under the apparent authority of Parliament, would be neither 
more nor less than servants of the Crown, chosen by the minister 
—agents empowered to exercise their best abilities in collecting the 
treasures of the East for the benefit of certain receivers at home, where 
the inundation might break through all the remaining bulwarks of the 
constitution, and overwhelm liberty in the flood. The king himself 
appeared to partake in the alarm excited, and distrust the designs of a 
minister, for whom he was known to entertain a personal dislike, and 
who, he seemed to fear, might use the weapons placed by untold wealth 
in his hands for party purposes, not in accordance with the royal senti- 
ments. So great were the king’s apprehensions, and so solicitous was 
he to shake off the offensive advisers forced on him by circumstances, 
that reluctant to exercise his constitutional right of issuing an open 
dismissal, he had recourse to secret intrigue. Charging his own 
government with mismanagement of the public interests, he employed 
Lord Temple to convey a confidential message to as many peers as he 
could firmly depend on, stating, that his majesty would consider every 
one as his personal enemy, who concurred in passing the India bill. 
The consequence was its rejection, and the ensuing downfall of the 
ministry. Pitt came into the cabinet, and now occurred a signal 
instance of the truth of the political maxim, that men always take the 
very same methods to preserve power when they have obtained it, 
which they reprobate in others before they gain their point. On Pitt’s 
accession, he introduced a bill for the regulation of the East India Com- 
pany, altered and modified in form and expression from the late decried 
measure, but in spirit and effect precisely the same. It was enacted 
that the king should appoint six persons, being privy counsellors, under 
the title of a Board of Control, to superintend, check, and govern the 
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civil and military establishments and revenues of the Company. Its 
independence was thus totally annihilated; and the acting directors 
thenceforth formed a mere intermediate authority, responsible to 
government and the instruments of its will. In common with other 
political and social impulses of the advancing age, it has become a 
question of moment, whether the state should not assume to itself the 
sole and entire administration of England's possessions in the East, on a 
basis similar to that established in the West Indies. It may be 
doubted whether an unlimited power over the richest dominions of the 
globe, and an uncivilised population of seventy millions would be ulti- 
mately beneficial to the constitutional prosperity of Great Britain is 
undeniable ; still, much may be said on both sides. We must not for- 
get that it is the abuse, not the possession of power, that renders it 
pernicious. If we admit, with Fox, that the constitution contains 
within itself a remedy for every defect which time can discover in its 
component parts, it remains but for reform to perfect its work, and by 
modifying and strengthening the original guarantees in unison with the 
more enlightened views of modern polity, render it, in truth, a legisla- 
tive beacon to all mankind within the circle of its radiance, and a boon 
to those beneath its rule. A brief glance at the elemental ingredients 
of Parliament will assist us in judging how far the opinion of Fox is 
tenable, and what hopes may be founded on it if correct. The first 
object that meets, and somewhat perplexes our observation, is the 
appearance of two distinct divisions of the senatorial body, yet both 
operating in the same manner to one and the same end. Of these 
divisions, the lower compartment displays the elected, whilst the upper 
contains the hereditary legislators. The very term, hereditary legisla- 
tor, has something in it, to say the least, that rather startles common 
sense. The throne, the highest seat of power in the state, may reason- 
ably enough be hereditary, since the welfare of the nation depends more 
on the integrity of its other safeguards, and on the unity, tranquillity, 
and intelligence of its citizens, than on preferring the ablest candidate 
to the honours of supremacy. An election, that, in such cases, must be 
but the reward of past services, and in itself an apple of discord, that on 
every fresh occasion would lead to the competition of ambitious men, 
and give rise to everlasting intrigues and civil dissensions, is of all evils 
in a country the most to be dreaded. 

Hereditary legislation, indeed, in its origin, was the result of past 
and passing services, but duties very different from those at present 
required from the body. Now that the lawgiver’s vocation is specifically 
peaceful, that he is expressly called on to administer rational justice, to 
open new paths for intellect, and to guard the inherent, and promote 
the acquired rights of society, we cannot but pause on the sarcastic 
remark of Franklin, that ‘‘ hereditary legislators in a state, might 
assuredly authorise the government to establish hereditary professors 
of mathematics in a university.” 

What is now the British parliament, originally differed in nothing 
from the feudal courts, or courts of fees, common to the rest of Europe, 
and which even then partly passed under that very appellation. After 
the conquest, the king was deemed the absolute lord of the soil. All 
secondary rights to landed property flowed from him ; and those pos- 
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sessors, in return, were bound to serve him in war, and attend his 
councils whenever summoned. 

As with the tenants of the crown to the king, so with the vassals of 
the baron to their lord. ‘‘ Thus,” says Hume, “a kingdom was con- 
sidered only as a great barony, and a barony as a small kingdom.” 
The dignified clergy sat in the ‘‘ great council’ by prescriptive right 
from the first establishment of Christianity, and ‘by their right of 
baronage, as holding of the king im capite, by military service.” Sub- 
sequently, when the bishops endeavoured to separate themselves, and 
assert a self dominion in their order independent of the temporal power, 
the king insisted on the observance of their baronial tenures. In fact, 
all attendance on the national assemblies, in the infancy of our consti- 
tution, was regarded more as a badge of subordination, than a distin- 
guished prerogative. ‘To enact general, permanent, and equal laws, 
was little contemplated at an era when the supply of present military or 
social wants, and the preservation of rights, were matters either managed 
by usage, or decided by the will of the strongest at the moment. The 
great tenants of the crown, including the prelates, were summoned by 
the king to attend him at various periods, for the treble purpose of thus 
acknowledging their fealty ; of officiating as judges in any controversy 
among the barons themselves ; and of giving their consent and assist- 
ance to any measures distinct from their military duties. As these 
personal tributes were services inseparable from the possession of their 
lands, the same conditions were naturally entailed on their successors ; 
hence the first stage of legislation was hereditary homage, rather than 
indefeasible privilege. 

Hume asserts, that the Commons did not form a constituent part of 
the ancient Parliament until some ages after the Conquest, and that the 
earliest idea of representing counties occurred about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, in the reign of Henry I[II.; but the venerated 
Earl Camden, who lost his chancellorship for inflexibly denying the 
right of England to tax America, in his celebrated speech disproving the 
alleged sovereignty, designated Hume's hypothesis as ‘‘a most per- 
nicious and destructive attempt,” and energetically exclaimed, ‘‘ When 
did the House of Commons first begin? When, my Lords? It began 
with the constitution, it grew up with the constitution; there is not a 
blade of grass growing in the most obseure corner in this kingdom 
which is not, which was not ever represented since the constitution 
began ; there is not a blade of grass which, when taxed, was not taxed 
by the consent of the proprietor.” 

As civilisation spread, military domination receded before the advance 
of allodial agriculture, commerce, and trade. The highborn feudal 
maxim, that warriors were only to obey an authority of their own 
allowance, became the motto of the peaceful Commons. From the 
change of position also, their aid soon became indispensable to the 
crown, and was given through representatives appointed by themselves. 
What was before exacted was now bestowed, and thus, again, were 
duties converted into prerogatives. As with the nobles, their rights 
descended to the heirs and possessors of their lands; so with the Com- 
mons, they followed to the most opulent and influential of the com- 
munity. 

N. 8.—VOL. I. 3x 
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Respectability of rank, and reputation, and independence in fortune, 
are naturally the most approved qualifications of a representative. The 
people bow willingly to the decisions of those whom they regard not 
more as their superiors than as their friends and protectors. They con- 
fide in the judgement of their chosen members as the expression of their 
own; and an Act of Parliament is obeyed and reverenced by the mass, 
not merely because it issues from an assembly called Parliament, but 
because it emanates from, or is approved by those, on whose private 
characters and public sentiments they rely for justice. Every member, 
generally speaking, thus brings into the house an individual stock of 
personal influence, and the junction of all may be said to combine, in a 
great measure, the impulsive powers and intellectual strength of the 
commonwealth. In fine, the importance of the house, as now con- 
stituted, is derived more from the popular estimation of its members 
than their official situation. Without such a bond of union, it would be 
absurd to expect that the elected legislators would act on the motives 
and justify the delegation of the various classes they represent, by 
asserting their rights, and assisting them as guides to attain their several 
appropriate stations in the sphere of social organisation. Arzstocracy 
of intellect, and consequently of influence, is not only natural to every 
country, but beneficial in every grade of its inhabitants, since they are 
incited to emulation by the example of deserved eminence. But here- 
ditary rights which would form any given number of families into an 
isolated and ultra exclusive society, utterly divided from the mass of the 
nation, and without a sympathy beyond the pale of the caste, would 
soon transform their possessors into a hateful oligarchy, threatening, at 
once, the freedom of the people, and the safety of the throne. To guard 
against such dangers by extending the privileges claimed by nobility to 
individuals equally entitled by every requisite, save ancestral prerogative, 
to the distinction, the constitution has wisely bestowed on the crown 
the authority of creating new peers, thus providing for its own security 
as the fountain, whence, alone, honours can flow. On the other hand, 
lest the royal influence, so supported, should grow too luxuriant, it is 
held in check by the right of the people to elect their own representatives, 
without whose concurrence, neither the crown nor its immediate sup- 
porters, nor even the confederated powers of both, can give the force of 
law to any act injurious to the public weal. Again, as the crown is 
naturally connected with the peers on one side, so, on the other, are its 
interests vitally entwined with those of the Commons, by whom its 
wants are supplied, and its dignity upheld. Thus, the three estates, 
though distinct, are inseparable. ‘The legislative bodies, placed apart, 
both in position and rights, are intended to counterpoise each other, and 
yet by their mutual action on the crown preserve the union and just 
equilibrium of all. Love of power is self-love, and more or less inherent 
in every breast. From the highest to the lowest all feel a pleasure in 
merely being obeyed. The continual contests between the barons and 
the sovereign during the feudal times were struggles for supremacy 
devoid of the slightest reference to the liberties of the million. As civil 
rights acquired strength, the Commons grew in self respect. As the 
Commons rose in importance, the quelled aristocracy sank into satellites 
of the crown. At length the freedom of the subject and the prerogative 
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of the throne came to mortal debate. In the course of that tremendous 
conflict, most of the temporal lords quitted their seats in the upper 
house and followed the king, whilst the spiritual peers were expulsed. 
The throne and the peerage abolished, the constitution was itself anni- 
hilated, and the conquering Commons then degenerated into a military 
democracy in form ; but the land, in reality, was ruled by despotism in 
the person of Cromwell. Since the restoration, though the peers and 
the Commons have never approached near any collision that could incur 
a repetition of the fatal consequences inevitable from a rupture pursued 
to extremities, unavowed struggles for the mastery in political privileges 
have at various periods occurred. In the reign of Charles the Second, 
the Commons introduced a custom of annexing certain resolutions, 
which they were anxious to carry, to their grants of supply; as such 
bills, it is well known, cannot be subjected to any modification whatever. 
This practice, if admitted and continued, would have transferred the 
whole of the effective legislative power to the House of Commons, and 
rendered the actual existence of the Upper House nothing better than a 
state pageant. The latter soon perceived to what end such an innovation 
would lead ; and, after some warm debates, the Lords finally resolved to 
establish as a standing rule of their House, that they should, at once, 
unhesitatingly reject any resolutions appended to the money bills. 

Not to be far behind the Commons in arrogant pretensions, the Peers, 
according to Burnet, soon after the settlement of 1688, projected a plan 
for re-modelling the constitution. They proposed to limit the rights of 
the crown relative to the convoking and dissolving Parliaments; to 
delay passing the supplies until the independent right of exclusively 
taxing themselves was conceded to them by the Commons; and, lastly, 
to establish in their own body a permanent and supreme tribunal, to be 
consulted on all affairs touching the welfare of the kingdom. Accord- 
ingly, in 1692, the Lords added a clause to their confirmation of the 
granted supplies, claiming the privilege of determining the rate of their 
own assessments. The House of Commons, of course, protested against 
this encroachment on their rights, whilst the Peers, under the leading 
of Lord Mulgrave, argued that their political existence was merely 
nominal, if denied that immunity. At length, however, the claimants 
to exemption gave way, though, as they declared, only for the present 
moment, and with the reserve of maintaining their prerogative on another 
occasion. On the accession of the house of Brunswick to the throne, 
the Lords determined to stop for the future, if possible, the vexatious 
interference in their legislative functions, caused by the occasional influx 
of newly created peers—additional links between them and the Com- 
moners. Had the Duke of Somerset’s measure proved successful, it 
would not only have fixed irrevocably the number of British noblemen 
permitted to sit in parliament, but have also taken from the crown the 
right of creating new peers, except in cases where the extinction of 
ancient titles required a fresh supply to fill up the indispensable aggre- 
gate. George the First, unacquainted with English usages, manners, 
and feelings, and still less versed in the politics of the aristocracy, saw 
in the design nothing beyond such an institution of hereditary and exclu- 
sive nobility as he was accustomed to behold in his native country. He, 
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deprived the crown of one of its choicest prerogatives; but when the 
Commons strongly opposed the adoption of a law so evidently inimical 
to their own, as well as the royal interests, he discovered only in their 
resistance a manifestation of their love to himself, and a dutiful desire 
to preserve his rights from curtailment, and complacently assured his 
faithful Commons that the proposition had his full consent, and that they 
need suffer no anxiety on his account. On this, the House of Commons 
put an end to all anxiety on the subject, by rejecting the bill without any 
farther ceremony. 

On the whole, experience has shown that the division of a legislative 
assembly, whose separated members diversely exercise both a personal 
and legal influence on society at large, is not only a useful but a neces- 
sary provision in a constitution, that though far from perfect, may be 
rendered as nearly so, as human intellect can ever hope to accomplish. 

No great apprehensions are to be entertained for any possible conse- 
quences arising from bickerings between the two houses. Both have 
done their best at different epochs to obtain parliamentary pre-eminence, 
and each has failed in its attempt. 

Both are now conscious that the integrity of the constitution depends 
on the inviolability of its several parts, and that a decided preponderance 
of power in either would certainly endanger the stability of all. 

Nor should the axiom cited by Lord Camden, in the speech before 
referred to—‘‘ that every constitution should, at proper periods, be 
strictly examined according to its first principles, that abuses may be 
corrected and defects supplied !’’—be ever forgotten. 


REMEMBRANCES OF A MONTHLY NURSE. 


SECOND SERIES. 





No. V.—Mr. GeorGe STEVENS. 


“ELIZABETH,” said I, to a well dressed lady, come from Hammersmith 
in her own carriage to visit me; “do me the favour to read the MS. 
entitled ‘Mr. George Stevens,’ I now put into your hands: take it home 
with you, and, if you have no objection, I mean to publish it.” 

‘‘Why should I read it, my dear Mrs. Griffiths?” said the lady; 
“why should you consult me ?” 

‘< It is a compliment I mean to pay you,” answered I; “ so say no 
more about it.” 

The morning following, the MS. was sent back by the lady’s footman, 
with her wish that it should appear in print, and here it is as follows :-— 


Many years ago, I met with a strange circumstance, whilst I went 
down to pass a few weeks at Peckham, for change of air, before I took 
my pretty house at Kensington. I find it all duly written out in my 
common-place-book, and I copy it accordingly. 

It was during the reign, in England, of that deceased daughter of 
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Fortune, yclept 7he Lottery, that what I am going to relate, happened ; 
when the names of Hazard, Bish, and Carrol, were visible in large let- 
ters throughout our city ; when our Coopers’-hall there, resoundedtwo or 
three times a year, with the names of numbers issuing from the wheel, 
drawn from thence by the selected Blue-coat-boy, with one hand bound 
behind him, and the other holding up the blank or prize, which chance, 
from the other wheel, chose it to be; the selected Blue-coat-boy, in the 
meanwhile, like most boys, proud of his honours. It was during the 
time when dreams and omens respecting fortunate numbers, were retailed 
from month to month, and insurances effected upon them, to the last 
farthing, by all the lower grades of citizens and servant girls, until the 
pawnbrokers’ shops were glutted with their apparel, and beggary stared 
them openly in the face. 

This species of gambling was, no doubt, most pernicious; yet was 
there something very stirring about the Lottery : a most fascinating evil, 
or Circé was she, this same daughter of Fortune, now sleeping calmly 
within her silent tomb. Have I not often myself been tempted to try my 
chance with a sixteenth, although well assured by an excellent calculator 
of chances, a friend of mine, that it was “gambling to a dreadful disad- 
vantage,” and that I should have had better hope of success, if I had 
risked my money at the Pharo or Hazard tables. It is to this same 
infatuating Lottery, that my present little narrative relates. 

At Peckham, I was located, some years ago, for a few weeks, at the 
house of a Mr. George Stevens, “a man very well to do in the world,” 
as the phrase is; having scraped together, by various ways in the city of 
London, full as much, it was reported, as £50,000, but who allowed 
himself no greater luxury, with this large amount of money at his com- 
mand, than his neat little domicile out of the city smoke at Peckham, and 
a solitary bottle of wine every Sunday. 

Mr. George Stevens had been a stock-broker, and still loved to dabble 
a little with the mysteries of that science, but very careful was he not to 
burn his fingers. He went constantly to town every day to watch the 
market, and see “who were Bulls and who were Bears;” but having 
been lucky in one or two most hazardous speculations, he was wise 
enough not to endanger his property by entering into others; he knew 
what he was about, and still contined to pick up a few scraps more to 
add to his shining heap. 

“To turn an honest penny,” was one of the golden maxims of mine 
host at Peckham, who, having a couple of rooms in his cottage, that he 
very seldom occupied, he had no objection, during the summer months, 
to let them, at a moderate price, to any quiet, respectable, single person, 
like myself, who would not damage his brightly polished furniture, 
which, as he said, “ you might see your face in,” or give much additional 
trouble to “ Mrs. Betty,” his clean, bustling, round-faced, servant, of a 
certain age, who presided over his household gods, carried up his 
smoking viands to his table at five o’clock precisely; and, unlike most 
female servants living with a bachelor master, knew well her own place, 
and never presumed to “ pass the rubicon,” the boundary of respect, that 
should ever lie between the master of a house and his female domestic. 

“Mrs. Betty,” as I called her, from courtesy, was only “ Betty” to 
Mr. George Stevens, who was to her what Cesar was to the world—the 
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first and greatest man that dwelt upon it. How did her face shine, when 
she heard his rap at the street door about five o’clock, when he returned 
from the city; how glow, as she placed his bit of roas¢ upon the table- 
cloth, the mealy potatoes, vis-a-vis, and took his cane, or umbrella, which- 
ever it happened to be, from his hand; then, stirring up the fire, and with 
officious respect attending to hisevery want! Betty was, indeed, a jewel 
of a servant; nor had she, I verily believe, a spark of ambition in her 
whole being, beyond the desire of hearing Mr. George Stevens say, when 
he had refreshed his inner man to his heart’s content—“ Betty, take 
away; you have done the mufton to a turn;” or, “the lamb is excel- 
lent.” This was his meed of reward for all her culinary skill, and on it 
she quietly existed (I mean mentally), for Betty had her full portion of the 
aforesaid mutton, or lamb, down in the kitchen, when her master had been 
served, and of the barrel of ale also ; for she was actually trusted by him 
with the key of it, but had it run out a single day before the appointed 
time, such honour would have been, without scruple, taken from her for 
ever; but she bore her honours meekly, filled not her cup ¢wice down in 
the cellar, and was, in all things, as far as I could see, the very perfec- 
tion of an old bachelor’s servant. 

Whilst I was staying at Peckham, in my little drawing-room on the 
first floor, Mr. George Stevens gave a party, actually a dinner party, to 
a couple of city friends and their wives; and, much to my astonishment, 
Betty came up to me the day previous with her master’s compliments, 
“and would I eat a bit of mutton with him next day?” Seeing that I 
hesitated, she added, “ that a fine piece of salmon, too, was coming down 
by the coach, and it was a pity if I did not taste it.” 

“ There will be ladies here, then, I suppese ?” enquired I, still unde- 
cided. 

“ Oh, certainly there will, ma’am,” answered Betty, “or Master would 
not have taken the liberty of asking you. Mrs. Fearn, the wine-mer- 
chant’s lady, and I declare I forget the other’s name.” 

I was just on the point of saying, “‘ My cough is so troublesome (the 
cause of my visiting Peckham) that I must decline the favour intended 
me,”’ when the truth came out fully upon me, by the unpractised “ house- 
keeper,” as she loved to call herself; ‘‘ that Master would be disap- 
pointed, if I refused, since there would be no place for the ladies to take 
their tea in, if I refused, for I had possession of the drawing-room, and 
there was no third room they could use for that purpose.” 

This made it altogether a different sort of an affair; so, not wishing to 
appear ill-natured, I accepted Mr. Stevens's invitation most graciously, 
and dressed myself accordingly ; yet, not being very anxious to be under 
an obligation to mine host for my mutton, &c. next day, I proposed, to 
the great satisfaction of Mrs. Betty, that I would add a pigeon pie to 
the dainties already alluded to by her, and, as she had so much to do, 
take on myself the office of purchasing the materials wanted at Camber- 
well-green, when I walked out in the course of the day, and of making 
this same savoury pie myself. From that moment I became a most 
popular personage with both the master and his faithful domestic. 

All went on most prosperously during dinner; all the eatables were 
praised, and all were deserving of it. As for my pigeon pie, it was 
pronounced by the whole party, including Mr. Stevens himself, to be 
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one of the very nicest—the most highly flavoured—the most deliciously 
seasoned pie—with the best of all possible crusts, that ever was built 
up together by the hand of woman. Had I not sufficient cause for 
self-gratulation during this my health-seeking visit at salubrious Peck- 
ham ? 

During dinner, much was talked about the forthcoming Lottery, and 
the chances whether Hazard or Bish would have either, or both of the 
two great capital prizes of £30,000 each. Many anecdotes were related, 
of how fortunate shares in former lotteries had changed hands; and, in 
short, that there was something very mysterious about these state specu- 
lations altogether. Mr. Fearn, I remember, with a good deal of 
pomposity, told us what had happened to a young cousin of his, who had 
been educated in Christ's hospital, and who had by himself and his 
powerful interest been got into a clerkship, after coming out of that 
establishment, of forty pounds a year, “ which, I assure you,” said Mr. 
Fearn, “‘ was a very pretty sum for a young chap, who had not a shilling 
in the world, nor a friend to give him one, except, indeed, myself.” 

“ Yes, indeed,” interrupted Mrs. Fearn, throwing back her flaxen ring- 
lets, and adjusting a little her Jarge pearl comb at the back of her head, 
which was large enough and heavy enough to give her a brain fever— 
“ Yes, indeed, and prettily has he repaid you; a nasty ungrateful vaga- 
bond was that cousin of your’s, Mr. Fearn, so kind as we both were 
tohim. Did I not give him half a dozen of your fine shirts, not half 
worn out, when he went to Mr. Wilkin’s office? and did you not take 
him to the warehouse of Mr. Dixon, and order all his clothes ?’’ 

“Tt is very true, my dear,” said the gentleman, with much compla- 
cency ; “but we will not amuse the company with the story of his ingra- 
titude; 1 was only mentioning about the Lottery, my dear, just to show 
how very odd the chances are that that ‘child of Satan,’ for such, Mr. 
Stevens, I always call it.—" 

“ Pray go on,” said the other visitor gentleman and lady, “ let us hear 
how it was that Tom Fearn got his thirty thousand pounds.” 

“ The strangest thing in the world,” resumed Mr. Fearn. “ there’s no 
accounting for such things. The Devil was determined Tom should 
have the capital prize, whether he would or no. I'll tell you all about it. 

“ You know the counting-house where I put this youngster was in St. 
Mary Hill, Eastcheap; it was at a wine merchant's. He was sent 
one evening with some letters to the post: the old Post-office, you know, 
in Abchurch-Lane, when, as he was going through Eastcheap, he had to 
pass through half a-dozen young fellews he knew, who were standing 
talking together there by the Weigh-house; Clayton’s Chapel, you 
know—’’ 

I perceived that Mrs. Betty was fidgetting about the side-board, and 
seemed determined to hear the rest of this long-winded Lottery-yarn. 

“ «You are just the lad we wanted,’ said the young men, when Tom 
was running past them with the letters in his hand, “ what say you, my 
fine fellow, to making your fortune in the Lottery ?’ 

“«¢ Say,’ said Tom, ‘ that I should like, of all things, to do it ; but be 
pleased to tell me, gentlemen, the way to do it.’ 

“ «Qh, easy enough,’ said they, ‘ we have just clubbed together to bu 
a Lottery ticket ; but here is one-sixteenth of it that nobody seems i 
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inclined to take: you shall have it, Tom Fearn, a bargain, because you 
were a Blue-coat boy, and wore the yellows.’ 

** Now cousin Tom was always very proud and aspiring ; he did not 
like to hear of his yellow petticoats, so he was proceeding on his way to 
the Post-office with a very indignant look, when one of the chaps said, 
‘ Now don’t be a fool, Tom Fearn, we mean you no harm: but just run 
and put in your letters, and then come back to us at the Falstaff’s Head, 
and you shall hear more about it.’ 

*« And so he did. They asked him how much money he could muster, 
to pay for the odd sixteenths. He fumbled in his pockets, and pulled out 
a seven-shilling piece (they were current, then, you know), and five shil- 
lings more.” 

“ Yes,” interrupted the flaxen-headed wife, for the second time, “ and 
you had given him that very seven-shilling piece to buy himself a new 
hat with, an ungrateful—” 

“ Never mind, my dear,” said the placid husband, “ let me tell my 
story my own way, or [ shall never have done with it. So, gentlemen 
and ladies; I beg your pardon, the ladies ought to be mentioned first. 
Mrs. Griffiths—madam, will you take wine with me? madam, I wait 
your move. So to finish my story about Tom and this same Lottery ticket. 
He just called in at the Falstaff's Head, in Eastcheap, on his return from 
putting the letters in, when they all agreed (I mean the young chaps, 
gentlemen), to let him have the odd sixteenth for his seven-shilling 
piece ; and his five shillings, which was, you know, a piece of good luck, 
as the sixteenth was worth then, for the wheel was immensely rich, as it 
is indeed now, at least six and twenty shillings.” 

I still observed that Mrs. Betty loitered about the room to hear the 
finishing of this interminable, and, to me, most stupid story; and so did the 
master of the house, and the relater’s own wife to boot, who had no 
doubt often heard it before. Mr. Stevens fidgeted about in his chair, 
hemmed once or twice, sipped his wine, and played with his doyley. But 
no mercy existed in the bosom of Mr. Fearn: on he went, as he passed 
the bottle, filling the glass of the scber-minded lady who sat before him, 
whose name I have forgotten; thus defrauding her of that portion of 
fame she would otherwise have gained, by being mentioned in these 
narratives. 

“ Well, my cousin Tom went without his new hat by this lottery 
speculation of his,” continued Mr. Fearn. “ In a few days after this, these 
foolish young men, who had clubbed together to buy the ticket, wanted 
their money again ; and so they resolved to make a raffle of their shares, 
and by this means get a few shillings besides. They had soon their 
raflle-paper neayly full, when they apprised Tom Fearn of it, advising 
him to include his sixteenth with their shares of the ticket, and realise 
a profit. They met again at the ‘ Falstaff’s Head,’ where they were to 
decide who was to be the fortunate winner of the ticket which was now to 
be thrown for, entire, as Tom agreed to let his share be included, in 
order that he might make himself sure of about fourteen shillings profit, 
more than cent. per cent. you know, Mr. Stevens, for his first outlay.” 

«« A shrewd, clever fellow he must have becn,” observed Mr. Stevens, 
approvingly, “ no man should ever refuse such an advantage. That was 
realising” — 
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“ As I said before,” continued the loquacious Mr. Fearn, “ Tom was 
born to be fortunate. The raffle-paper wanted still one member to be 
filled ; it was No. 9.” 

Mrs. Betty now threw down a large tumbler from the side-board ; but 
strange to relate, it was not broken. “ Nine is a very fortunate number,” 
said Mr. Fearn, “I have always found it so; and I think my cousin 
Tom had often heard me say so: for when he found that it was Number 
Nine that was vacant, he was seized with a strong desire to fill in 
his own name opposite to it, but he had no money—he had cleaned 
himself out, as | may say, the week before, when he had purchased his 
sixteenth. 

“<« Have you no silver filligree at all, Mr. Tom Fearn?’ said the Pre- 
sident, ‘ the shares in the raffile are only five shillings a-piece ; have you 
no money’s worth ? That will do quite as well.’ 

“¢ T have a bran new India handkerchief at home,’ said Tom, ‘ that a 
cousin of mine has just given me.’ 

“ That was I,” said Mrs. Fearn, “I liked him ¢hen very much; I 
bought that handkerchief at Flint’s, and paid five shillings for it, and it 
was worth seven ; but as you did not like the pattern, my dear, I gave it, 
after I had hemmed and marked it, to your cousin ; he was certainly then 
a very handsome youth indeed.” 

“ And a handsome man he is now,” said the whole company in a 
breath, saving myself and Mrs. Betty, who uttered not a word, but 
seemed to drink in the whole discourse, to me dull as ditch-water, with 
greedy ears. 

“ « Run and fetch your handkerchief, lad,’ said the good natured Pre- 
sident, who was a banker’s clerk, and had been in the Blue-coat School 
himself, ‘ Let Tom Fearn have another chance; who knows but he may 
ride in his coach yet.’ Away scampered cousin Tom ; he had to run as 
far as the Minories, where he lodged ; but no time lost he, and he filled 
in his name opposite No, 9, before he set off. 

“ They would not wait ’till he returned, for they could not spare the 
time ; so the dice were brought in, and above twenty of them had thrown 
as he entered the room, and gave his handsome red and yellow India 
handkerchief into the hands of his friend the President. 

“< Not a quarter of the people were there who had put down their 
names and money ; so the President threw for them, as is always usual 
in such cases.” 

“I don’t like that way at all,” said both ladies. “ It is not always done 
fairly ; I remember at Margate 1 put in,” said Mrs. Fearn, “ for a very 
beautiful ivory work-box, and”— 

“ My dear !” remonstrated the half-angry husband, “ you should never 
let one story cross the road of another, and try to smother it. I shall 
have done in a moment, and then you will be at liberty to relate to the 
company all about your mischance at Margate, where, I do think, you 
were, as they say, completely ‘ jockied.’ ” 

“ You go to Margate every year,” ventured just to observe the master 
of the house, hoping to strang/e this long-winded story himself, of which 
he was heartily sick. Vain effort! his guest was not to be beat off his 
ground, or drawn off it by a false scent. 

“ Mrs. Fearn knows every lane and alley in Margate, as well as she 
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does her way to church, and a great deal better too,” observed facetiously 
her admiring spouse. 

“ She knew how to lead you there, however,” exclaimed the taciturn 
gentleman opposite, whose name I recollect not. ‘I don’t know how 
it is, gentlemen, but most all the ladies contrive, not only to find their 
way themselves to church once in their lives at least, but to make us 
follow them.” 

“ Ladies are always led up to the altar by the gentlemen, I should 
imagine,” remarked Mrs. Fearn with a little toss of her well arranged 
head, “ do you not think so, Madam ?” turning to me. 

« Oh, certainly,” I replied, smiling, “ we must not allow that we are 
ever the leaders in this expedition, especially as we are obliged to be 
wheelers ever afterwards. But we interrupt your husband’s story.” 

There was some little malice in this last remark of mine; but it was 
not made altogether from such motive. I had interrupted, clearly, the 
high interest our good, clean, bustling Mrs. Betty had in the story of 
Mr. Tom Fearn and his lottery ticket; so 1 wished she might be, at 
the end of it, gratified. 

“ Madam, you are most polite,” said the historian of his cousin's 
fortune, bowing to me, “ I will now finish it off in a brace of semi-quavers. 

« ¢ You are entitled to your throw, Mr. Tom Fearn,’ said the Presi- 
dent, putting the silk handkerchief into his pocket, after having ascer- 
tained its value. 

“ Which was worth at least seven shillings,” interrupted the voluble 
help-mate of the narrator. 

‘“« Give me leave, my dear—’’ continued he, “‘ I wish you had not such 
a knack of stopping me, whenever I am telling a story.” 

“ It is more than I, or all the women in England could do together,” 
muttered the lady with the flaxen ringlets, “ is it not time we should go 
up stairs ?” and she actually yawned. 

Mr. Fearn affected not to hear this whispered aside ; on he bowled, 
fixing his eye now on me; for had not I been the patroness of his little 
history ? 

“ Well, madam, my cousin Tom took up the dice-box— it was the first 
time he had ever clutched one ; and the Devil, we all know, assists young 
beginners. 

“ « Doublets, sixes !’ exclaimed the President, writing it down opposite 
number nine. ‘ Now, throw again. Doublets again! by all that’s won- 
derful ; look, gentlemen, he has thrown fives. Once more, my hearty ; 
and he slapped Tom Fearn kindly on the shoulder. 

‘* Rattle went the box ; all the members now crowded round the table 
—out poured the dice—‘ Sixes, or I am no gentleman,’ vociferated the 
President. My friend, Mr. Tom Fearn, has won the ticket, I’ll bet any 
of you a hundred to one ;’ but no one would take him up. 

“ The matter was soon settled ; there was no competition that could 
come near my cousin Tom’s throw: only think, the astonishing number 
he had thrown !” 

Mr. Stevens, having nothing better to do, began to calculate, ‘ Let me 
see,”’ said he, “ first, the doublets, sixes, they make just twenty-four ; then 
the fives, twenty; after that, the other sires, twenty-four more: yes, 
exactly sixty-eight. I would have taken five hundred to one in his 
favour.” 
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“ And you would have lost,” said Mr. Fearn, triumphantly, ‘‘ Tom 
Fearn got his ticket for less than nothing, and it came up one of the two 
great capitals. I went with him when Bish’s people gave him a check 
for thirty-thousand pounds ! and he sent a twenty-pound note to be dis- 
tributed amongst the clerks.” 

“ Astonishing !’’ was echoed round the table; “ Astonishing !” came 
also from the side-board, and Betty retreated into the kitchen ; the ladies 
and myself into my own apartment up-stairs. 

Glad was I when, at half-past one in the morning, the uninteresting 
guests of mine host departed, and I had quiet possession of my rooms 
again. All was neat and in perfect order in my little front room, when 
I went into it from my back one to breakfast. Mr. Stevens was gone to 
London as usual, on his money-seeking, money-making errand, and 
every thing seemed as if we had had no revelling there the night pre- 
vious, thanks to the indefatigable exertions of the clever housekeeper, 
who, as she came in to take away my breakfast things, asked me with 
much respect, yet extreme anxiety, “if I could at all interpret 
dreams ?” 

“No, indeed,” said I, “ or I should have enough to do with my own; 
I have had, I believe, a thousand since I fell asleep, this morning at two 
o'clock ; but they were principally owing I believe to the pigeon pie 
which I was stupid enough to eat of, for the second time at supper.— 
One of my dreams was, that I had swallowed nine pigeons alive, as fast 
as they could fly one after another into my mouth !” 

“ And do not you mean ma’am to try your luck after such a com- 
munication as that ?” demanded Betty, sweeping up the crumbs from the 
carpet, and very reluctant to leave the room. 

‘“‘ Communication! Betty?’ enquired I, “from whom, and about 
what ?” 

“As for, from whom the communication may have come, ma’am,”’ 
answered the ruddy-faced housekeeper looking me full in my face,” it is 
not for me to say—the parson could tell you better than I could; but I 
am sure I know as well as he could tell me, what it is about.” 

“ Indeed !” cried I, a little amused,” 1 shall like to be made acquainted 
with it”— 

Why, what should it be about ma’am, but the lottery?” said Betty, 
“] mean to have a trial if I live, and master will give me my money— 
but he never thinks much of lotteries, and if he should refuse, I shall 
almost break my heart.” 

“ T hope you do not mean to speculate largely, my good creature?” said 
I, “if you have saved a little sum, keep it for your old age, and run no 
risks,” — 

“ My money is as safe in the hands of master, as if I had put it into the 
Bank, and he gives me good and lawful interest for it; I wish he had a 
great deal more of it belonging to me, than my poor thirty pounds.—I 
think they said, ma’am, yesterday, the gentlemen at dinner, that you can 

et a whole ticket for that sum. I am determined after the dream I have 
had, to spend every shilling of my savings, and buy the number I have 
dreamt of ; that is if it is not sold.” 

“ Do not be so foolish, Mrs. Betty,” argued I, “ If you are resolved to 
try your luck, purchase only a sixteenth.” 
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“ No, ma'am, in for a penny in for a pound ; the only fear I have 
is that master wont advance the money for such a purpose: and so he 
will be the ruin of me.” 

“If he is your friend, Betty, as I am sure he is, he will not; why I 
might as well go into town now, and try to hunt up the number nine, 
because I dreamed of the pigeons.” 

“ No, ma'am,” said the rubicund Mrs. Betty, “ you are very near the 
mark though, but nine is not the number that will gain the 30,000/. ;” 
and she spoke so confidently that I was much amused. 

“ And yet,” said I, ‘* they all said, you knew, yesterday that nine was 
a fortunate number.” 

«« And so it will prove,” said Betty, “ or I should not have been told 
so plainly of it last night. You are a lady, ma’am, I’m sure, and would 
scorn to take advantage of a poor servant, to go into town, and buy my 
number over my head, as I might say; therefore if you will not be dis- 
pleased, I will tell you all about my dream.” 

“ You had better be cautious, Betty,” said I, smiling, “ for 30,000/. 
most people would do a great many dishohourable things.” 

“ T have no fear of you,” replied the housekeeper, “ so I must ease 
my heart; that is, if I am not troublesome.” 

“Go on then, Betty,” said I; “ but give me first my netting-box and 
footstool—now ease your mind.” 

‘¢ T dreamed,” said the housekeeper, ‘‘ that master came home very 
wet and hungry ; that he asked me what I had provided for his dinner ? 
when I told him that I would fry him some new laid eggs in a few 
minutes, for that we had no meat in the house,’’ and she stopped. 

“ Go on,” said I, “ there is nothing very remarkable as yet.” 

‘¢ How many can you eat, Sir?”’ said I, “ for I do not like to fry more 
than will be eaten; for I have had my dinner.” 

“ That is just like you, Betty,’ I observed; ‘* your master has quite a 
treasure in his servant.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,’’ said Betty, dropping a curtsey. “ ‘Eat!’ said my 
master, ‘I am never satisfied with eggs !—you may fry me, Betty, just 
nine of them.’ 

‘** So I went out and took the frying-pan, and broke just nine eggs, 
and I was most particular in counting them ; and, as I hung the frying- 
pan up again, against the wall, something seemed to say to me, that with 
its long handle and round pan, it looked just like the figure of nine ; and 
so indeed it does.” 

“ Well, ma’am, I pondered on my dream, and made up my mind, from 
what I heard yesterday, that I would try my luck in the number 99, as 
shewn to me by the eggs and the frying-pan; but since I have come 
into your room, and heard what you have dreamed and told me of, about 
the nine pigeons flying into your mouth, I am determined, even if I 
pawn every rag I have, to go to London to-morrow, and secure the 
whole ticket of the three nines, or 999—but some one has knocked 
three times, and I must run down to the door.” 

Let not the mighty of this land turn away with disdain from this 
simple story, of which I boldly avow that Mrs. Betty, the comely house- 
keeper of Mr. George Stevens, stockbroker, of Peckham Rye, is to be 
the decided heroine. It is all very well to hear sometimes of mar- 
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chioness and countesses, but why should we not be made acquainted with 
what passes in the abodes of merchants and shopkeepers, of the loves 
and fortunes of culinary nymphs, and those whose province it is to 
“ sweep the cobwebs from the state?” Many a romance could be 
gathered from the adventures of nursery-maids and Abigails; and I do 
assert, that the true history I am now writing, respecting Mrs. Betty 
Martin, aforesaid, has a prescriptive right to be so entitled. 

With much alacrity and good humour were all the manifold household 
duties performed in the quiet domicile of Mr. George Stevens that day. 
My little repast, at two o'clock, was neatly put upon my table, and most 
officiously was I waited on, for Mrs. Betty was “ still harping’ on her 
dream, and the chances of the lottery. “ If you would but stand my 
friend, ma’am,” urged the infatuated creature, “and would persuade 
master to let me have my own money; I am sure of it, I shall get the 
capital prize.” 

“ Indeed, Mrs. Betty,” said I, “ it would go against my conscience 
to persuade Mr. Stevens to do this to the amount you intend. Buy, as 
I said before, a small share, since you have such a fancy for this favorite 
number, but do not lay out all your little savings.” 

“In for a penny in for a pound, is my maxim, ma’am. I should 
be sorry to be disrespectful to master ; but my money is my own, and I 
have worked for it. I am resolved; so if you would be pleased just to 
be present when I speak to him, by-and-bye, I shall be much obliged to 
you. I never, you know, make free with master, so I shall feel a little 
queerish when I begin.” 

“« How shall we manage then, Mrs. Betty ?’’ said I, seeing her deter- 
mination; “I cannot go down into your Master’s parlour on pur- 
pose. 

“ But he can come up to you, ma’am, if you will please to let me 
deliver a message to him, when he comes home ; that is, after he has 
dined, that you wish to speak to him; you are such a great favourite of 
his, I assure you, that he will be ready to break his neck, in his hurry to 
run up the stairs.” 

I could not help smiling at this double stroke of policy on the part of 
the apparently simple-minded housekeeper. By my sending to him on 
this business she would gain the benefit of making her master think that 
I fully approved of her intended speculation ; then, on the other hand, 
she had endeavoured to awaken my woman's vanity within me, by seeking 
to convince me that I was an immense favourite with her bachelor 
master, to her as high and great, I have said, as a Cesar or an 
Alexander; and thus putting it into my head, if I had not conceived the 
thought before, that, with proper tact and encouragement, 1 might be 
able to turn this prepossession so much to my own advantage, as to 
become in due and proper time, no less a personage than Mrs. George 
Stevens, and the legitimate owner of his vine-covered cottage, and all the 
bright and burnished movables within it. 

As Mrs. Betty was at present situated, this move of hers on the 
check-board of life, must appear either most disinterested or most foolish, 
To have a. mistress put over her head—one should think the bare idea 
must have been most unpalatable to her, when she had things now so 
much her own way; but, as I took some pains to sift this seeming extra- 
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ordinary conduct of her's to the bottom, I will, in two words, explain the 
mystery. 

‘Mrs. Betty Martin was not of an ambitious character, and moreover 
was as pure-minded a creature as ever breathed. Never had she, I am 
sure, once contemplated the notion, that the rich bachelor, Mr. George 
Stevens, “‘ a gentleman every inch of him,” could think of marrying so 
ignorant and inferior a being as herself. It was totally out of the sphere 
of her thoughts ; she would as soon of thought of contemplating wedlock 
with ‘*some bright particular star.’ Thus I could not disturb any 
fine woven schemes of hers, by inviting her master up stairs, into my 
room. This was one of the supporters of her little plan; the other (it 
was but a biped) I soon made myself the mistress of—an inch of thread 
tied round a swan-shot, would have been plummet and line enough, to 
sound the depths and shallows of poor Betty's mind: in fact every pebble 
could be plainly seen lying at the bottom of it, so clear and pellucid were 
its waters. Much affection did I bear thee, kind and simple creature ! 
and much hast thou been thrown within my path ! 

Well, the other Jeg on which her fancy walked, was this :—she cared 
much for her master’s comforts, knew somewhat of her own value, and 
as she felt certain of getting one of the 30,000/. prizes, if she could but 
put herself into a Peckham coach, and search for theticket 999, why, 
with such a fortune, she could no longer submit to perform those offices 
im his domicile, hitherto so cheerfully and thoroughly executed. He 
would lose his housekeeper, and thus miss her services. What could she 
do better than provide him with a wife, before she left, who might hire 
what servants she chose to do the work, and of course would administer 
largely, she thought, to his comforts. What a pity it is that we cannot 
as easily unravel all the stratagems and plots of political men, for the 
good, as they would make us believe, of their king and country, as I 
could unwind this little, innocent scheme of Mrs. Betty! 

Up came Mr. George Stevens, puffing and blowing, as his housekeeper 
had predicted, when she had given him the invitation agreed upon between 
us. I could not resist a smile, as I perceived how he had, as they say, 
adonized his little, round, plump figure, to do me honour; he had 
mounted a gold chain, twisted secundum artem, through the fourth button 
of his new black silk waistcoat. His stock was a quite new one, and was 
fastened down with a diamoned pin, which I verily believe he had not 
long before purchased ; and I plainly enough (too plainly it seemed to 
me) perceived that he was scented with that, to me, vile odour, bergamot. 
It wanted not a lynx’s eye to discern that Mr. George Stevens actually 
meant fo propose himself to the Monthly Nurse. 

There are some situations which are, or become, ridiculous—one cannot 
tell why, this was one of them; and it amused me much to observe 
the little stockbroker, armed at all points for conquest, and evidently 
imagining that I met his advances full half way. Unconsciously I gave him, 
by this pleased appearance of mine, fresh grounds for self-delusion, and 
I was, without knowing it, acting the part of a veteran coquette. 

*¢ You have done me the honour of inviting me up to tea with you,” 
began the self satisfied, but still rather awkward Mr. George Stevens ; 
« T am most proud indeed; I much wished to—” 

“ There has been a little mistake, I believe,” said I, breaking in upon 
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his well constructed speech ; “ Mrs. Betty can explain”—but Mrs. Betty 
had left the room. 

“ How provoking,” thought I, biting my lip, “ Why, what can the 
man think, but that I am as ready as he seems to be! I cannot suffer 
this to go any further,” and I rang the bell with some impatience of 
manner. Mr. Stevens looked puzzled, and began to pick the dry leaves 
off some geraniums that stood in a basket near the window. Mrs. Betty 
came in with a face as red as a peony. 

“ You want to ask your master a favor,” said I, walking to the other 
window, “ and you requested my presence whilst you did it ; now is your 
time, Mrs. Betty, as I am going out, almost immediately, for a walk. My 
cough is so much better, sir,” said I, turning to the discomfited stock- 
broker, “ with your fine air at Peckham, that I think I shall be able to 
return to London in the course of another week.” 

“I hope not,” said Mr. Stevens, very mournfully, but with so absurd 
an accent, that I could hardly contain myself. “Surely,” thought I, “ he 
will not declare himself in the presence of his servant!” But 1 wronged 
him: he had too much delicacy, I found, for that ; for he turned round 
sharply to his unoffending domestic, and asked her, “ What the devil she 
wanted with him that she could not say to him down stairs.” 

Mrs. Betty looked distressed, humiliated; yet I saw she was deter- 
mined. “ I want, sir, if you please, my money you were kind enough to 
say you would keep for me, and give me interest for, my thirty pounds 
you have in your possession; and I want it, sir, if you please, this 
evening.” 

A dreadful hurricane was coming on, I saw, by most portentous signs 
in the horizon, &c. of Mr. Stevens’ countenance ; a short pause preceded 
it—there is always one before any great event. Out it at length thun- 
dered ; and it seemed to ease the gentleman very much. ‘“ What does 
the woman mean by asking for her money in such a way as this—and 
before you, my dear madam? Does she mean to intimate that I want to 
keep her little bit of trumpery saving from her? I, that have twice as 
many thousands as she has pounds !” 

This was a hint intended for me. What a sublime chatice had I now to 
better my condition, as people say! as good as having both the thirty- 
thousand pound prizes to my own share; only that there must be a little, 
round unit, or rather cypher, attached to them, which, instead of in- 
creasing their value in my eyes, made them, to me, wholly unacceptable. 

Mrs. Betty took up the corner of her clean, white-holland apron, and 
applied it to her eyes; but she stood in the presence of a heart of rock, 
at least as far as she was concerned. 

“ Did I ever ask you to take care of your thirty pounds ?” demanded 
he, vehemently. “Are you afraid you should lose your money ?” 

“ She has no fears whatever in that quarter,” interrupted I, pitying poor 
Betty's situation, “‘ she only wants her money, I believe, to try her chance in 
the Lottery ; and she was afraid you would disapprove of her risking it.” 

“« Whew !”’ exclaimed the elegant Mr. Stevens, “ and she thought quite 
right then. Do you, madam, approve of such a step?” and I saw I had 
lost 50 per cent. in his estimation, only by the supposition. 

“ Indeed, Mr. Stevens, | do not,” I returned, “ but Mrs. Betty will 
listen to no arguments against her strong desire: she is, as she says, 
resolved to try her luck.” 
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“ Yes, sir,” now spoke up the housekeeper, taking courage; “ I have 
had a dream about a certain number; and come what will of it, I will get 
the ticket 999.” 

“ Why, what an old fool you must be!” was the polite observation of 
the softened stock broker, “ Venture all you have in the world upon a 
stupid dream! What will you do if you should lose this money ?” 

“ Work for more, sir,” answered Betty, firmly. “ If you choose to turn 
me away for indulging my fancy: why, I can’t help it; I shall soon get 
another place.” 

“Turn you away!” observed Mr. Stevens, thinking at that moment, 
no doubt, of all the excellences of her past conduct; her sobriety, her 
honesty, her cleanliness, her unwearying attention to his comforts and 
his interests ; “why, in the name of all that’s beautiful (and he smiled 
and bowed conceitedly to me) why should I turn you away because you 
are a bit of a gambler: what is the number you are resolved to have 7” 

Betty repeated to him all about the eggs, the frying-pan, and the 
flying pigeons, and insisted on it, that she would have, if money and 
inquiry would obtain it, the whole ticket bearing that magic number. 

“You are a stupid old fool!” again repeated Mr. Stevens; ‘* but 
wilful woman will ever have her way—asking your pardon, madam, for 
speaking so disrespectfully of your sex. Then you want, I suppose, too, 
a holiday to-morrow, to go in search of this same ticket? You had 
better think no more about it ;—you'll surely repent it.” 

“No, Sir,’’ answered Betty; “if it should turn up a blank, why | 
shall have had my fling for it; and I shall never fret about it. Have 
you, Sir, so much money in the house ?” 

“Silly woman! Thirty pounds, indeed! A mere bagatelle! What 
is your opinion, Madam?” said he most deferentially. 

I saw the woman’s heart was set upon it, so answered accordingly, 
“ That if people were resolved to do a foolish thing, as this was a free 
country, why they must have the liberty of doing it.” 

“ Then I'll give her the money out of my pocket-book this moment, 
if you will permit me to do it in your presence. I have had a little good 
fortune this morning on the Stock-Exchange, although I am only a 
dabbler now. These are the fruits of my speculations to-day ;” and he 
took out a small roll of bank-notes very ostentatiously, as if to throw 
dust in my eyes. ‘ There, Betty,” said he; “ there are three ten pound 
notes for you, and a crown-piece besides, to pay your coach and dinner 
in town, for you will have a fine scrambling walk about from one 
lottery-office to another, to get your favourite ticket, and perhaps a 
— or two to give as a bribe to get it back again, if it should be 
sold.” 

“ T have a pound or two by me,” said Betty, “ and have it I will, cost 
what it may. ‘That number is the same as any other to those who have 
not had a dream about it; they know nothing of its value; so I shall 


be sure to have it. I will take care, Sir, to have every thing comfortable - 


here at home for you and this kind lady, whilst | am away. I will 
speak to Peggy Hughes, the charwoman, to-night, to come and wait 
upon you both to-morrow ; and if you please, I should not like you to 
twit me afterwards about this lottery-ticket, if I should be deceived. 
Please never to mention it to me again.” 
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* Just as you please, Betty; but I suppose we shall know of it, if you 
get the £30,000,” said I, 

Mrs, Betty simpered, and immediately left the apartment, whilst I 
gave a pretty broad hint, that the sun would soon go down, if I did not 
immediately go out to walk ; and the little stockbroker had not courage 
enough to ask me, “If he should accompany me?” I carried too many 
guns for him; so he was obliged, sheepish enough, to veer off; but he 
crossed my path more than once during my solitary walk, with my book 
in my hand; but he felt awed to keep a respectful distance. I found 
the weather so delightful, and enjoyed the pure air so much, that I made 
up my mind that I would not be frightened away sooner than I had first 
intended from my country retreat, through any absurd punctilio, and 
because a vulgar, low-born, mere money-getting man happened to have 
taken a faney to my portly person, and intended to honour me with 
proposals of marriage. I wish I had not so much pride in my composi- 
tion. Proposals of marriage from Mr. George Stevens! It makes ms 
sick, even at this distance of time. 

Home came Mrs. Betty Martin, towards the evening of the next day— 
every look assured me that she had succeeded in the object of her 
search, And when her master asked her, still keeping his promise to 
the ear, that he would not mention the affair of the lottery-ticket again 
to her, yet trying to worm out a little information about her proccedings 
in town, I had not the slightest doubt in my mind, but that number 999 
slumbered quietly in the depths of her tin japanned nutmeg-grater, to 
her an exchequer. 

“ You look fatigued, Betty,” said Mr. Stevens; “ here, take a glass of 
wine.—Well, I hope now you will be at rest 7” 

“T ought to be so, your honour,” answered Betty, ‘‘ for I have but 
three shillings left me now in the world; all the rest is in that great 
London town, yonder ; what a mint of money does it contain ! ” 

“ What an excellent tactician is this simple creature,” thought I, as I 
heard how she had led her master off the scent, by her last observation. 
I was walking up and down the little forecourt, and from the parlour 
window caught every word. It was a point of honour now. to me, and to 
Mr. Stevens, not to question her about the lottery. 

Another week passed pleasantly away, and Mr. Stevens gave up, as a 
“bad job,” to use his own words, all hopes of gaining the stately and 
high-born Monthly Nurse, the ci-devant Mrs. Griffiths, for his future 
wife: but it seems the thought of marrying, once kindled, would not be 
extinguished. 

He came home in high good humour one evening, about a week after 
this, and full two hours later than his usual time. “He had taken a 
chop,”” he told Mrs. Betty, “ in town, and if Mrs. Griffiths would allow 
it, he should Jike to say a word or two to her, his old servant, up in that 
lady’s apartment.” 

No objection could I possibly have; so when the gentleman was 

‘seated, and his housekeeper was standing waiting his orders near the 
door, he asked me “ If I would permit Mrs. Martin to sit down a minute 
or two in my presence ?”’ 

“ Willingly,” said I, “for I have great respect for this kind, good 
creature; so help yourself to a chair, Mrs. Betty.” 
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“Tam glad you think so well of her, madam,” said Mr. George 
Stevens, looking much embarrassed, and, as I thought, a little spitefully 
too, at me; but I may be mistaken. “Some days ago I had other 
views,” continued the little round stockbroker; “but in this world we 
cannot get every thing one fancies. You have not feund me an unkind 
master, Elizabeth ?’’ asked the gentleman. 

Mrs. Betty stared; she did not know herself by the name of Eliza- 
beth ; she had never been called it in her life. She might, for aught 
she knew (nay, she did know), have been christened so; but what of 
that? Betty was the name she answered to. I own I stared a little 
. likewise, and wondered what was coming next. 

“T believe I have been a very moral man,” observed Mr. Stevens, 
“since you have been under my roof?” and he looked poor Betty full 
in the face: she was perplexed beyond measure. “ And you have been 
a most faithful, industrious, saving, trust-worthy and modest creature !’’ 

Betty burst into a flood of tears—it was too much for her; such 
unqualified praise! and from so great a man as her master ! 

“For so exemplary a domestic,’’ continued Mr. George Stevens, 
getting warmer as he proceeded, and giving a sidelong glance at me, to 
see how I took it, “ for so good, modest, and excellent a creature, there 
can be nothing too valuable to bestow upon her. I have thought over 
the matter well, and if Elizabeth Martin will become the wife of George 
Stevens, why—the sooner it is done the better !”’ 

O inimitable Cruikshank! why have I not your skill, to illustrate this 
scene ? it was one thy graver would have done ample justice to. Betty 
could not answer—astonishment, doubt, delight, chased each other over 
her features: she turned deadly sick, and as white as ashes; I gave her 
a glass of water, and told her to be of good courage. “Tell your master 
at once, my good soul: will you accept his most unexpected offer ?” 

“ Will I?” at length sobbed out Mrs. Martin: “O it is what indeed 
I do not deserve!” 

“You deserve every thing,” cried Mr. Stevens; “and as I always 
like to strike a bargain at once, I have been to Doctors’ Commons this 
very or and have brought down the license; aye, and the ring too, in 
my pocket.”’ 

There was no mistaking now the look of the little stockbroker, as he 
handed to me the parchment and the wedding ring; it spoke as plainly 
as a look can speak, “ See what you have lost: you have no longer any 
chance of me!’ But all feelings of self were now absorbed in extreme 
interest for poor Elizabeth, as I must now, I suppose, call her: the 
surprise had been too much for her: she was in a state of stupor, and I 
was obliged to loosen some of her clothes. “ Can it be possible,” at length 
she said, whilst tears relieved her; “ shall I be the mistress of this beau- 
tiful little palace—sit in the parlour and in the drawing-room, and call 
my dear master by the name of husband ?”’ 

“ Certainly you will,” answered I, “as strange things as that have 
taken place before now.” 

“ And will you go to church with me, ma’am?”’ said the poor house- 
keeper, “ I shall know that all is right then.” I looked towards Mr. 
Stevens before I could give an answer. 

« Will you do us that honour, madam,’ 


’ 


said that gentleman, bowing 
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to me, formally, “ to attend our wedding? I wish it to be to-morrow 
morning.” 

“ To-morrow !” repeated poor Elizabeth, very naturally ; “ why I have 
not a gown handsome enough to appear in, sir, as your bride.” 

‘“ We can easily manage that,”’ said I, “ we have only to tack up one 
of mine at the bottom, as I am a little taller, and we can make it fit you. 
You shall have also one of my bonnets and my veil.” 

“ IT have ordered two white satin bonnets and white gloves as I came 
down ; and have spoken to the clerk at Camberwell. We will be married 
at St. Giles’s, then,” said Mr. George Stevens. 

“ And shall we come back here to dinner ?’’ innocently inquired the 
astonished bride elect, thinking, no doubt, of who should cook the dinner ; 
and that she ought to be in the parlour, and waited on, if they dined at 
home. 

“ Hampton Court is a pleasant distance from town,” said Mr. Stevens, 
looking, inquiringly, at me, “ or Richmond. We will have a good dinner 
upon the occasion; where shall it be eaten ?” 

“ Oh, help me! answer for me,” said the agitated woman, “ I am so 
confused that I cannot speak.” 

“ We can settle where we shall dine to-morrow,” said I; “ and now, 
sir, with your permission, I will take Mrs. Stevens that is to be into my 
room there, and make her lie down an hour, for she looks yet very pale. 
Perhaps you had better go and procure the charwoman who was here the 
other day ; for Elizabeth must no longer be the kitchen guest.”’ 

“ Not the charwoman,”’ said Mr. Stevens, with great good sense, “ we 
must have no one that has known her before; there is a servant coming 
down from town by the last coach. I thought of all that; and now, 
ladies, I will leave you, and go and order a glass coach for our expedi- 
tion to-morrow.” 

When he was gone, I was nearly as much struck with the suddenness 
of all this as poor Elizabeth could be. I had my suspicions, but I kept 
them to myself, as to the cause of it all; and it turned out I was not mis- 
taken. but this is not the place to speak of them. 

I shall not describe all that passed before nine o'clock the next morn- 
ing; the contrivances that we madein order to make the former housekeeper 
look a little like a lady. She had a good clear skin, dark eyes, a colour 
like the setting sun, and hair which certainly wanted some attention to be 
paid to it. She looked not exactly, it is true, like Venus being attired by 
the Graces, as I did the best I could for her, and after powerful 
ablutions and brushing, braided up her tresses, with a graceful knot 
behind. We tore to pieces two pairs of white kid gloves before we 
could cram Betty’s rosy, chubby hands into their bridal coverings ; but 
with some allowance to be made for not being perfectly au fart, when 
dressed in my handsome silver grey silk dress, with lace pelerine and 
cuffs, she looked better than scores of ladies I have seen at a Guildhall 
or Mansion-house dinner ; and I admired the work of my own hands 
and inventive skill, almost as much as Mr. George Stevens did, when he 
handed us into the smart barouch and four (think of that, Mr. Brook !) 
and who could hardly recognise the smiling, obliging Mrs. Betty Martin, in 
the gaily dressed personage that sat all blushes and confusion, and doubts 
and fears, and hopes and sunny smiles, opposite to him in the carriage, 
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It does not take long to splice a pair together, when both are ready, 
and willing; the license bought, and the priest robed—before she could 
say Jack Robinson, there she stood, and was hailed by the high sound- 
ing cognomen of “ Mrs. George Stevens.” 

‘«‘ Now where shall we go to dine ?” enquired the loving bridegroom, 
—all places were the same to her: she thought at first of Stepney, 
were she was born, that she might show herself there in all her grandeur ; 
but that was soon overruled,—then Richmond, she had heard so much 
of Richmond! so the carriage was ordered to the Star and Garter. 

Before dinner, we explored Richmond-hill, and Richmond-park ; drove 
to Ham-common in our carriage, went up the river in a boat, loitered 
and sauntered about as fancy directed us; the still amazed Mrs. Stevens, 
clinging to my arm and protection, and imploring me to direct her to 
speak to the waiterson her return ; and to take the top of the table for her. 

An excellent dinner had we,—eels and chickens, and lamb, and tarts, 
and fruit, and all sorts of things—The bride wisely enough, talked but 
little, which is always a safe course to do—we drank as much wine as 
we liked, had tea with a profusion of cream in it ; and at eight o’clock pre- 
cisely, stepped once more into our green barouche, to return to Peckham. 
Mr. Stevens insisted on our taking a very handsome bouquet home with 
us, which cost him full ten shillings; but his heart was open, and he 
wished to show us both, me more especially, what a noble liberal man 
he was, and what I had lost. 

When we had been seated about ten minutes, Mr. Stevens, who had 
imbibed rather more than a sufficient quantity of rosy wine, took the 
ungloved hand of his new partner, ungloved, because that plump red 
hand of hers had burst its cerements, and thus addressed her; for he 
could contain himself no longer.— 

*‘ Elizabeth,” said he, “ dear Elizabeth! I have a most delightful sur- 
prise for you” (it was not much of one to me,) “let me congratulate 
you, and he gave her a connubial kiss, “ your ticket is come up a capital 
prize, I was in Coopers-hall, and saw it drawn myself,— Number 999, is 
actually one of the 30,000’s.” 7 

“My God forgive me!” screamed the new made bride, clasping her 
hands and overcome with so many new sensations, crowding one after 
the other upon her, ‘ and I did not buy the ticket after all! !”—and she 
now actually fainted. ‘ 

** Not bought the ticket!” ejaculated the equally as distressed bride- 
groom,—did I hear aright? what have I married my own servant, 
without a shilling in the world, when I believed, and had every reason 
for doing so, that I was taking to church a woman with a fortune of 
£30,000 !”” 

** You have married a virtuous, clean, kind-hearted creature, as ever 
lived,” said I, “and not a bad looking one either—do not destroy her 
happiness, and your own by unavailing anger, and reproaches.—Make 
the best of your bargain ; and I will pledge myself that she will turn out 
not a bad one after all:—see, she recovers Mr. Stevens, do not be a 
fool now ;—she ts your wife, and she will be no discredit to you”— 
Elizabeth now opened her eyes, and burst into tears ! 

“Oh Master” said she, “I mean sir, my husband, sure you are ; but 
all seems to me a dream—when I got to the office, and found out they 
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had not sold No. 999, I looked at the ticket, and then at my money all 
taken out of my silk glove, and I thought then of your words, ‘ what a 
fool I was going to make of myself to part with al] that lot of money, 
for such a bit of paper as that!’ So I turned out of the shop again and 
went to the Bank of England, when I asked for somebody who could 
show me how to put it safe into the bank? and a broker come up, I 
think they called him, and took me away with him, and led me through 
a great many passages, and high rooms, and I saw a great many persons 
with books, and a great many letters all around the room, and he asked 
me my name, and if I was married, so I told him no, I wish I was; and 
he laughed, and took me opposite the letter M., for my name of Martin, 
and soon settled the business for me, charging me only half-a-crown for 
all his trouble ; and I was so glad when I had fastened up my money in 
there, so that I could not get it out again, for the lottery ; and there it is 
my dear master, | mean my dear husband, and it is all yours every 
farthing of it, the thirty pounds, I only wish it was the thirty thousand 
pounds for your sake.” 

Nature thou art always eloquent; there was a simplicity, a truth, a 
beauty in this little narrative of poor Elizabeth Martin that was, which 
touched the heart, even of her disappointed and speculative husband. 

“ Never mind, Elizabeth,” said he very kindly ; “I have quite enough 
for both of us.” 

‘‘ That was nobly said,” cried I fervently, and I seized the hand of 
Mr. George Stevens, and joining it with that of his bride’s, pressed 
them both between my own, and the tears started into my eyes. 

“God in heaven bless you for that speech,’ exclaimed the poor ex- 
cited creature, throwing her arms about her husband’s neck, and imprint- 
ing on his cheek a hearty kiss. 

“ Let us think no more of that horrid lottery,” said I; “to-morrow 
we must go out shopping you know; your wife, sir, will want a number 
of new things.” 

‘¢ And she shall have all she wants,” cried now the reconciled husband, 
wisely turning his thoughts to the tried and excellent qualities of the 
being who now bore his name. Her gratitude and affection to myself, 
has ever been unbounded, for the part I had played in her little drama— 
a better wife never existed than Elizabeth Martin made to the rich 
stock-broker. She added to his comforts every way during ten years 
that he lived, and when he died with gout in his stomach, she found 
herself a good-looking widow, with a fortune of more than £60,000. We 
have been intimate friends ever since; and so improved is she by dress, 
conversation with intellectual persons, and her own shrewd observations 
on manners, that no one unacquainted with her history, would ever sus- 
pect that Mrs. Stevens of Hammersmith, riding in her own plain hand- 
some chariot, was once the maid of all work, or housekeeper as she 
loved to call herself, of a certain little Bachelor Stock-broker at Peck- 
ham Rye. 

I once, when alone with this gentleman, questioned him respecting his 
supposed knowledge of the ticket, having been absolutely bought by his 
servant,—he told me, confidentially, that seeing Mrs. Betty was so 
obstinate about the numher 999, he had once thought of forestalling 
her himself, and buying it speculatively on his own account ; that he had 
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ascertained early in the morning that she went to town, that it was still 
unsold, and he went to Carrol’s to purchase it, but, like poor Elizabeth, 
had not the heart to part with so much money for it then, but the 
thought of it haunted him all the morning. So he made up his mind 
by two o’clock, that he would go and actually run the risk of it, but 
found that it was gone ; some lady, who would not leave her name, had 
carried it off; he concluded of course, that it was Betty. 

He told me that he had strolled into Cooper’s Hall for the sole purpose 
of knowing the fate of this identical ticket as early as possible,—when 
he heard the amount of the prize, to Betty's number 999, he had 
darted off immediately to procure the licence, and buy the ring ; after that 
he went and hired a servant at Parr’s Register Office, in Holborn, and 
on his way home, bought the two bonnets and the gloves. 

On my asking him, if he had ever repented the precipitate steps he 
had taken, he answered “ No; that as he could not obtain me, whom he 
chose to call ‘a most splendid woman,’ he was determined to marry some 
one immediately, chiefly to pique me, and he could not have met with a 
worthier object.” 

Not an atom of pride has my gentle friend Mrs. Stevens; she has 
worn her honours meekly—many a good dinner do I get at her house, 
many a ride in her carriage—many a delightful chat have we together 
about all the mystic preparations which she and I made the night before 
her marriage. 

By means of cold cream, wearing soft wash-leather gloves, and doing 
no menial work, the hands of Mrs, Stevens have become as fair and 
delicate as any lady’s need to be on the shady side of fifty. 





THE SECOND PART OF GOTHE’S FAUST. 


TRANSLATED INTO RHYTHMICAL PROSE BY LEOPOLD J. BERNAYS, 


(Continued from page 423.) 





Mephistopheles. I could master the northern witches well, but with 
these strange spirits I am not at my ease. The Blocksberg remains a 
very convenient place—wherever one is, one feels oneself at home. Lady 
Ilse* watches for us upon her rock,* Henry will be cheerful on his 
height,* the snorers* still grunt at* misery, yet all is done for a thousand 
years. Who knows here where he is walking or standing; whether 
the ground is not puffing up under him? I wander pleasantly through 
a smooth valley, and all at once a mountain rises up behind me, scarcely 
indeed to be called a mountain, yet quite high enough to separate me 
from my Sphinxes—many a fire still quivers down the valley, and flames 
about an adventure.... The pretty band with artful trickery running 
before me, still dances and hovers round me enticingly. On, but gently! 
too accustomed to sweets wherever it be, one tries to catch some- 
thing. 





* There are spots on the Brocken called Ilsenstein or Ilse’s rock, Heinrichshéhe 
or Henry’s height ; Schnarcher, snorer; Elend, misery. 


The Second Part of Gothe’s Faust. 


Lamia (drawing Mephistopheles after them). 
Swiftly and swifter ! 
And ever farther ! 
Then again staying 
With prattling and talking. 
It is so pleasant 
To entice after us 
The hoary sinner, 
Limping and stumbling 
With feet stiff and tired, 
(As a sore penance), 
See, he is coming; 
While we are flying, 
His legs he is dragging 
After our path. 


Mephistopheles (standing still). Cursed fate! Cheated men! Misled 
blockheads, even from Adam! People grow old indeed, but who grows 
wise? Wert thou not already fooled enough! We know the tribe are 
worth absolutely nothing with their laced bodies and painted faces ; they 
have nothing sound about them—rotten in all their limbs, wherever we 
touch them. We know it, we see it, we can handle it, and yet we dance 
if the carrion do but pipe. 


Lamie (stopping). 
Hold! He bethinks him, tarries, stays, 
Come, meet him now lest haply he escape. 


Mephistopheles. On! on! and be not foolishly caught in this web of 
doubt ; for if there were no witches, who the devil would be a devil! 


Lamie (gracefully). 
Round this hero let us circle, 
Love for one of us will surely 
Show itself within his bosom. 


Mephistopheles. By this uncertain shimmering indeed you appear 
pretty girls, and therefore I would not rate you. 


Empusa (rushing in). 
Rate me not either! Such as I am let me into your train. 


Lamia. She belongs not to our band, 
Always doth she spoil our sport. 


Empusa (to Mephistopheles). Hail to thee from thy cousin Empusa, 
the dear one with the ass’s foot! Thou hast only a horse’s hoof, and yet, 
cousin, all hail ! 

Mephistopheles. I thought them here all strangers, and yet unfor- 
tunately I find relations; it is an old saying from Harz to Hellas you 
have always cousins. 

Empusa, I can act alone decidedly, I can change myself into many 
things ; yet to honour you I have now put on the ass’s head. 

Mephistopheles. 1 see relationship means much with these folks; yet 
happen what will, I must deny the ass’s head. 
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Lamia. Leave the hideous one, she scares 
All that fair and sweet appears; 
Whatever might be sweet and fair 
She comes— it flies—no more ’tis there. 


Mephistopheles. These tender and languishing cousins too are all 
suspicious to me, and even behind the roses of these cheeks I fear 
metamorphoses. 


Lamia. Try it! There are many of us. 
Come! And if thou hast good fortune, 
Draw the best lot for thyself. 
Wherefore this desireful prating ? 
Thou art a miserable wooer. 
Walk’st so proud and act’st so grand! 
Now amidst our bands he mingles, 
By degrees your masks off throwing 
Show to him your nature real. 


Mephistopheles. I have chosen the fairest (embracing her). O dear, 
what a dry broomstick! (Seizing another). And this one. ... what a 
dreadful face ! 

Lamie. Deserv’st thou better ? Think it not. 

Mephistopheles. I should like to lay hold of the little one.... a 

lizard slips out of my hand! and the smooth tress like a snake! Now 


I seize the tall one, then I lay hold of a thyrsus stick! The pine apple 
for a head. Where will this end?.... Now a fat one, with whom | 


may perhaps solace myself; I'll dare it for the last time! Be it so!— 


Quite flabby and squabby, such as the Orientals wotld buy at a high 
price. ... Yet, alas! the pudding bursts in two. 


Lamia. Leave each other, float and hover 
Like the lightning, dark, surround ye 
The intruding witches’ son ! 
In uncertain awful circles 
Bats, around, on silent pinion! 
Still too cheaply will he ’scape. 


Mephistopheles (shaking himself). I have not, it seems, grown much 
wiser ; ‘tis absurd here, absurd in the North ; the spectres here as there 
confounded, the people and the poets absurd. ’Tis even here a mum- 
oe a dance of the senses as everywhere. I grasped at beautiful 
mask-features, and laid hold of beings that made me shudder. I 
would fain deceive myself, if it would but last longer (losing himself 
among the rocks). Where am I then? How shall this end? That 
was a path, now is it a wilderness. I came here on smooth ways, and 
now a heap stands opposite me. In vain do I scramble up and down. 
Where shall I find my sphinxes again? [ should never have thought 
of anything so desperate, such a ridge in one night! This I call a 
good witches’ ride ; they bring their Blocksberg with them. 


Oreas (from the natural rock), 


Ascend here! ancient is my mount, 
And in ancient form it stands. 
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To the steep rock-paths give honour, 

The last extended branch of Pindus. 

Before, unshaken thus I stood, 

When over me Pompeius fled. 

That form of nought, that near me stands, 
When the cock crows at once will disappear. 
Such kind of fables oft I see arise, 

And suddenly again descend. 

Mephistopheles. Honour be to thee, thou venerable head! Engroved 
im high oaky strength! The brightest moonlight penetrates not thy 
obscurity. Yet near the bushes moves a light that very modestly 
glows. What a strange coincidence. Upon my word it is Homunculus. 
Whither art going, little fellow ? 

Homunculus. 1 am hovering from place to place, and should like to 
come to being in the best sense, and, full of impatience, to burst my glass 
asunder. But as far as I have yet seen, I dare not venture in there. 
Only (I tell you in confidence), I am following two philosophers. -I 
listened: they talked of Nature, Nature! From these I will not part ; 
they must know earthly nature ; and at last I shall learn whither I may 
most prudently turn. 

Mephistopheles. Do that as thou wilt. For where spectres have 
taken their place, the philosopher also is welcome. That people may 
enjoy his art and favour, he creates at once a dozen new ones. If thou 
errest not, thou wilt never understand. If thou wilt come to being, do 
so by thine own advice. 

Homunculus, Good advice is not to be despised. 

Mephistopheles. Go then! We will see more of it. [They separate. 

Anaxagoras (to Thales). Thy obstinate mind will not bend, doth it 
need more to convince thee ? 

Thales. The wave bends willingly before every wind, yet keeps far 
from the steep rock. 

Anaxagoras, This rock is formed by the vapour of fire. 

Thales. ‘That which lives has sprung from moisture. 

Homunculus (between both). Let me go at your side, I have a great 
longing to come to being. 

Anaxagoras. Hast thou ever, O Thales, in one night, brought forth 
such a mountain out of mire ? 

Thales. Never was nature, and her living industry, referred to day, 
and night, and hours. She forms and regulates every shape, and even 
in the grand is there no violence. 

Anaxagoras. But here there was! Plutonic angry fire, the monstrous 
explosive power of /Eolian vapours, broke through the old crust of the 
flat soil, so that a new mountain must immediately arise. 

Thales. What use is there in going farther? It is there, and there’s 
an end of it. In such quarrels we lose time and leisure, and only lead 
by the nose patient people. 

Anaxagoras. The mountain quickly streams with myrmidons to 
inhabit the rock clefts, pigmies, ants, thumblings, and other active little 
things. (70 Homunculus) Thou hast never striven after the great; hast 
lived hermit-like enclosed ; if thou canst accustom thyself to rule, I will 
have thee crowned as king. 
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Homunculus. What says my Thales? 

Thales. I would not advise it ; with little people one does little deeds ; 
with great people the small become great. Look there! The black 
clouds of cranes! They threaten the disturbed people, and would so 
threaten the monarch. With sharp beaks and clawed legs, they pounce 
down upon the little ones; a fearful tempest already appears. A 
crime slew the herons surrounding their quiet peaceable pools. Yet 
that rain of murderous shots brings a fearfully bloody blessing of ven- 
geance, and raises the rage of near relations for the sinful blood of the 
pigmies. What use now is shield, and helm, and spear? What helps 
the heron plumes of the dwarfs ? How dactyl and ants hide themselves ! 
The army already wavers, flies and falls. 


Anaxagoras (after a pause, solemnly). 


If I before have praised the subterranean, 
Yet now I turn myself above to heaven, — 
Thou! Ever young, above, eternal, 
Whose names and forms alike are triple, 
Thee I invoke to aid my people’s woe ! 

Diana, Luna, Hecate ! 
Thou breast-expanding, thoughtful in the loftiest, 
Thou tranquil-seeming, powerful internally— 
Open the dread abysmal of thy shades ; 
Let, without magic, thine old power be shewn. 


( Pause.) 


Am I too quickly heard ? 
Has my prayer 
To those heights 
The order of nature disturbed ¢ 
And greater, ever greater, nears to us 
The Goddess’ round and circumscribéd throne, 
Dread to the eyes, and vast and monstrous ! 
Its fire reddens into darkness. 
No nearer! Threatening mighty circle, 
Thou wilt o’erthrow both us and land and ocean. 
Then was it true, that erst Thessalian women, 
In sinful confidence on magic, 
Have from thy distant path down-called thee, 
And wrung the most disastrous from thee ? 
The glittering shield around is darkened ; 
But now it splits—it glows—it sparkles. 
What a rattling! What a hissing ! 
Between them, what a blast and thundering ! 
At thy throne, behold me, humbled ! 
Pardon! I myself invoked it. 
[ Casts himself on his face. 


Thales. What a deal this man has heard and seen! TI do not quite 
know what happened to ws, nor did I feel it with him. We must confess, 
these are mad hours ; and Luna quite comfortably rocks in her place as 
before. 
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Homunculus. Look to the seat of the pygmies; the mountain was 
round, now is it pointed. I felt a tremendous rebounding—the mountain 
had fallen out of the moon; and had immediately, without a warning, 
crushed and slain both friend and foe. Yet must I praise those arts, 
which, in one night, at once, from above and below, created this mountain 
structure. 

Thales. Be quiet! It was only imaginary. Let the villanous brood 
go hence! It is good that thou wert not king. Now away to the cheer- 
ful ocean feast; there are strange guests expected and honoured. 

[ They withdraw. 

Mephistopheles (climbing up the other side). Here must I drag through 
steep rocky paths, through the stiff roots of old oaks. The piny vapour 
on my Harz has something of pitch, and that, next to sulphur, I am 
partial to Here, with these Greeks, the trace of it is scarcely to be 
scented. I am curious to find out with what they stir hell torment and 
flames. 

Dryad. Be at home and wise in your land; in the strange one you 
are not sufficiently dexterous. You should not turn your mind home- 
ward; but honour the dignity of the sacred oaks. 

Mephistopheles. People think on what they have left,—what people 
are accustomed to remains a Paradise. Yet say, what triple thing has 
cowered down there in the cave, by the weak light. 

Dryad. The Phorkyads! Venture to the place, and speak to them, if 
you are not afraid. 

Mephistopheles. Why not. I see something, and am astounded! 
Proud as I am, I must confess to myself, that ] have never seen anything of 
the kind. Why, they are worse than Alrauns. Will people find the long 
reprobated sins in the least ugly, if they have seen this triple being? We 
would not suffer them on the steps of the most hideous of our hells. Here 
it has root in the land of beauty ; and is called, with fame, antique. They 
move—they seem to perceive me—peeping, they twitter—bat-vampires ! 

Phorkyads. Give me the eye, sisters, that it may ask who ventures so 
near our temple. 

Mephistopheles. Most honoured ones! allow me to approach you, and 
to receive your triple blessing. I come to you, certainly, still a stranger ; 
yet, if I err not, a distant relation. I have before seen ancient worthy 
deities, and bowed myself most deeply before Ops and Rhea; I saw yes- 
terday, or the day before, the Parc themselves, your sisters, Chaos sprung ; 
but such as you have I never seen: I am now silent and delighted. 

Phorkyads. This spirit seems to have sense. 

Mephistopheles. My only surprise is that no poet praises you. Say, 
how comes it—how could it happen ? I have never seen you, most worthy 
ones, in pictures; the chisel should try to reach you, not Juno, Pallas, 
Venus, and the like. 

Phorkyads. Sunk in solitude and stillest night, none of us three has 
ever thought of it. 

Mephistopheles. How could it be so? When you are retired from 
the world, no one sees or beholds you: then you would be obliged to 
dwell in those places, where splendour and art throne on equal seats— 
where every day, swift, with double pace, a block of marble steps as a 
hero into life—where— 
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Phorkyads. Be silent, and give us no longings! What would it profit 
us, even if we knew it better? Born in night, to the nocturnal related ; 
unknown almost to ourselves—entirely to others. 

Mephistopheles. In such a case there is not much to say ; but one can 
transfer oneself to others: one eye, one tooth suffices for you three; then 
it would do equally well, mythologically, to comprehend the being of the 
three in two, and commit to me the third one’s image for a short time. 

One of the Phorkyads. What do you think? Would that do ? 

The others. We may try it ; but no eye or tooth! 

Mephistopheles. Now, you have just taken away the best, how would 
then the closest picture be perfect ! 

One of them. Do you shut one eye, ’tis easily done, let also one of 
your tusks be seen, and you will immediately become perfectly like us 
in profile, as if we were brothers and sisters. 

Mephistopheles. Much honour! Be it so! 

Phorkyads. Be it so! 

Mephistopheles (as a Phorkyad in profile). There stand 1 already 
the much loved son of Chaos ! 

Phorkyads. We are incontrovertibly daughters of Chaos. 

Mephistopheles. People will rate me now, O shame, as an herma 
phrodite. 

Phorkyads. In the new Ternal of the sisters, what beauty! We have 
two eyes, two teeth. 

Mephistopheles. I must hide myself from all eyes to frighten the 
devils in the pool of hell. [ Exit. 








ROCK BAYS OF THE AGEAN SEA. 


The Moon staying in the Zenith. 





Sirens (lying on the cliffs around piping, and singing). 


Once, O moon, in nightly horror 
Thee Thessalian magic women 
Sinfully drew down from heaven ; 
From thy night’s bow look in silence 
Down upon the trem’lous waters 
Glittering with their shiny thronging, 
Cast thy brilliance on the tumult 
Which is rising from the wave. 
Ready for thy service 

Pity us, O beauteous Luna ! 


Nereids and Tritons (as sea wonders). 
Sing aloud with shriller voices 
Which may echo through the ocean, 
Call the people of the deeps. 
From the tempest’s dread abysses 
We escaped to still retirements,— 
Your sweet music calls us here. 


See how we in high delightment 
Deck ourselves in golden bracelets ; 
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And with crowns and precious jewels 
Add the clasp and band-adornments. 
All this fruit is come from you, 

You have sung to us the treasures 
Shipwrecked, and by ocean swallowed, 
You, the Demons of our bay. 


Sirens. Well we know, in ocean freshness, 
Smoothest fish, in sweet contentment, 
Pass through life without a pain. 
Yet ! ye bands in festive movement, 
We would learn to- day full gladly 
That ye more than fishes are. 


Nereids and Tritons. 

Ere we came, O Sirens, hither, 

In our minds we had considered,— 
Sisters, brothers, hasten all! 

Now it needs the shortest journey 
For the full and perfect proving, 
That we more than fishes are. 

In a twinkling they are gone ! 

With a favouring wind 

They have vanished to Samothrace ! 
What do they think to accomplish 
In the kingdom of the lofty Cabiri ? 
They are gods, strange and peculiar, 
Who themselves are ever producing, 
And ne’er have knowledge who they are. 
Remain upon thy heights, 

Gentle Luna, kindly stay 

That the night may still continue, 
Nor the day from hence expel us. 


Thales (on the shore to Homunculus). 1 would readily lead you to old 
Nereus; we are not indeed far from his cave, but the disagreeable sour 
fellow has a hard head. The whole human race is always wrong to him, 
the grumbler. Yet futurity is opened to him, therefore every one 
respects him, and honours him at his post; he has also done good to 


many. 
Homunculus. Let us try, and knock ! It will not at once cost the glass 


and the fire. 

Nereus. Are those human voices which my ear receives? How it at 
once enrages me to the bottom of my heart! Forms striving to reach 
the gods, yet ever compelled to be like themselves. Many years since 
I could rest divinely, yet I was urged to do good to the best of them 
and when I saw the deeds at last accomplished, it wasasif had given 
no advice. 

Thales. And yet, O ancient one of ocean, people trust thee; thou 
art the wise one, drive us not hence! Behold this flame, human like 
indeed, it entirely gives itself up to thy counsel. 

Nereus. Counsel! Has counsel ever profited men? A prudent word 
petrifies in a hard ear. However often the deed has angrily blamed 


| Withdraw. 


Sirens. 
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itself, yet the people remain self-willed as before. How fatherly | 
warned Paris, before his lust ensnared another’s wife. He stood boldly 
on the Grecian shore, I told him what I in spirit beheld; the air steam- 
ing, redness streaming over, beams glowing, and beneath, murder and 
death: Troy’s judgment-day, fixed firm in rhyme, as frightful as it is 
notorious to thousands of years. The word of the old one seemed to 
the scoffer a play, he followed his pleasure and Ilion fell—a giant 
corse, stiff after long pain, a welcome meal to the eagles of Pindus, 
Did I not also tell beforehand to Ulysses the craft of Circe,—the horror 
of the Cyclops? His delay, his people’s thoughtlessness, and all things 
else? Did it profit him ? Until the favour of the waves bore him, much 
tossed about, late enough, to a hospitable shore. 

Thales. Such behaviour pains the wise man ; yet the good always tries 
it again. A grain of gratitude, whch will content him highly, will out- 
weigh a hundred-weight of ingratitude. For we are not come to pray 
for any thing trivial ; the boy there wishes to come to being wisely. 

Nereus. Do not spoil my most strange humour ! I have got to-day 
quite a different thing todo. I have called all my daughters hither, the 
graces of the sea, the Dorides. Neither Olympus nor your soil bears a 
beautiful form that moves so elegantly. They cast themselves, with the 
gracefullest movements, from water-dragons on to Neptune’s horses, 
united in the most tender way to the element, so that even the foam 
seems to raise them. Galatea, now the fairest, comes borne in the play 
of colours of Venus’ shell-chariot—Galatea, who, since Cypris has with- 
drawn from us, is herself honoured as goddess in Paphos. And there- 
fore the fair one has, for a long while, possessed, as heiress, her temple- 
town and chariot throne. Away! Hate does not become the heart, 
nor scoff the mouth, in the hour of paternal joy. Away to Proteus! 
Ask the man of wonders, how one may come to being and change. 

[ He retires towards the sea. 

Thales. We have gained nothing by this step; if you meet Proteus, 
he melts away directly. And if you catch him at last, he only tells what 
astounds and perplexes. You are, once for all, in need of this counsel : 
let us try and wander on our path. [ They withdraw. 


Sirens (above on the rocks). 
What see we from the distance 
Through the wave-dominions gliding ? 
As if, by breezes guided, 
White sails were approaching, 
So bright are they to see them, 
The glittering ocean damsels. 
Let us clamber downward : 
Hear ye now their voices ? 


Nereids and Tritons. 
What with us we’re bearing 
Will bring to all contentment. 
From Chelones’ giant buckler 
Shines an awful image. 
They’re gods whom we are bringing : 
Sing ye lofty Pzeans. 
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Sirens. Little in size, 
Mighty in strength ; 
Saviours of shipwrecked, 
Gods honoured for ages. 


Nereids and Tritons. 
The Cabiri we are bringing, 
To hold our feast in quiet ; 
For where they, holy, govern, 
Neptune will sway kindly. 


Sirens. To you we must yield : 
If a vessel splits, 
Unresisted in force, 
The crew ye protect. 


Nereids and Tritons. 
Three of them we have brought with us, 
The fourth—he would not follow ; 
He said that he was the right one, 
Who must think for the others. 


Sirens, One god ’gainst other gods 
Raises the mock. 
Honour every mercy, — 
Fear ye every evil. 


Nereids and Tritons. 
Seven of them are there truly. 


Sirens. Where remain, then, the three others ? 


Nereids and Tritons. 
We cannot truly tell you; 
You may find them in Olympus, 
There perhaps the eighth is dwelling, 
Of whom no man hath thought yet. 
In mercy to us inclining, 
Yet all are not yet ready. 
For these unequalled ones 
Press ever onward, 
Ever eager, longing starvelings, 
For the unattainable. 


We are aye wont, 
Wherever it thrones, 
In sun or moon, 

To pray—'tis of use. 


Nereids and Tritons. 
How our fame on high must shine 
This festival perfecting. 

Sirens. The heroes of the old time 

Are wanting of fame 
Wherever it shines : 
When they obtain the golden fleece, 
You will the Cabiri. 
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(Repeated as tenor song). 
When they obtain the golden fleece, 
We! ye! the Cabiri. 


(Nereids and Tritons pass on). 


Homunculus. I look upon the mis-shapen things as bad earthen pots, 
and the wise ones knock and break their hard heads against them. 

Thales, That is exactly what they wish; the rust makes the coin of 
worth. 

Proteus (unseen). Such as that pleases me, the old fabler,—the more 
wonderful the more respectable. 

Thales. Where art thou, Proteus ? 

Proteus (ventriloquizing—now near, now far). Here! and here ! 

Thales. 1 pardon you the old joke; yet no vain words to a friend! 
I know thou speak’st from a false place. 

Proteus ( from the distance). Farewell ! 

Thales (aside to Homunculus). He is quite near. Now shine briskly ; 
he is as curious as a fish; and in whatever form he is, he will be allured 
by flames. 

Homunculus. 1 will pour at once the fulness of the light, yet within 
bounds, that the glass may not break. 

Proteus (in the form of a giant tortoise). What shines so gracefully 
fair ? 

Thales (veiling Homunculus). Good! If you wish, you can see more 
nearly. Do not be vexed at the little trouble, and show yourself as a 
man on two feet. It is with our favour and our will, that who likes may 
see what we hide. 

Proteus (in a noble form). Philosopher’s tricks are still known to 
thee. 

Thales. It still remains thy pleasure to change shapes. (He uncovers 
Homunculus). 

Proteus. A glittering dwarf! Never before seen ! 

Thales. He wants advice, and would gladly come to being. He is, as 
I have heard from him, come quite wonderfully only half into the world. 
He does not want the properties of spirit, but very much tangible powers; 
up to this time the glass alone gives him weight, yet would he fain be 
embodied. 

Proteus. You are a true virgin-son! You are before you should be! 

Thales (in a whisper). \t appears to me doubtful on the other side; 
he is, as I think, an hermaphrodite. 

Proteus. So much the better for him, wherever he goes he will suit. 
Yet it is no use thinking much here, you must begin in the wide sea! 
There one first begins in the little, and rejoices to swallow the least; one 
grows then up by degrees, and forms one self to higher deeds. 

Homunculus. Here wafts a soft breeze, the vapour rises and the chill 
pleases me. 

Proteus. That I believe, thou dearest youth! And farther hence it 
is more pleasing ; on this small tongue of land the circle of vapour is 
more ineffable; in front there we can see the procession which is ever 
now floating hither, near enough. Come with me! 

Thales. 1 go with you. 
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Homunculus. Triple remarkable spirit step! 


Telchines of Rhodes (on Hippocamps and Sea-dragons, holding 
Neptune's trident). 
Chorus. 


We have been forging the trident of Neptune 

With which he reduces the wild waves to silence. 

When the Thunderer unfoldeth the full clouds of heaven, 
Then Neptune opposeth the terrible rolling ; 

And when from above flashes far the jagged lightning, 
From the waters below billow dashes on billow ; 

And what too between them in anguish has striven, 
Hurled long by the waves in the depths is engulphed ; 
To-day then the sceptre to us has been given, 

Now hover we festive and tranquil and still. 


Sirens. Hail to you, ye priests of Helios, 
Blest ones of a cheerful season, 
At the hour which, when moved, 
Honour to the moon excites. 
Telchines. 


Thou loveliest queen of the bow there above us, 
Enraptured thou hear’st us adoring thy brother— 
To the well blessed Rhodus thou lendest an ear— 
A Pean eternal thence riseth to him. 

The day course he openeth; and when it is done 
He beholds us with countenance of fiery rays. 
The mountains, the towns, and the shores and the waters 
Are pleasing to him, and are lovely and brilliant. 
No cloud hovers o’er us, and if one creeps in,— 
A ray and a breath—and the island is clear! 
Himself in a hundred bright forms he beholdeth, 
The youth and the giant, the great and the gentle. 
We, we were the first who the power of the Gods 
Represented in worthiest shape of mankind. 


Proteus. Let them sing, let them prattle! Dead works are only a 
jest to the holy life-rays of the sun, that forms, melting, unwearied; and 
when they have moulded it in brass, they think that is something. 
What comes at last of these proud ones! The Gods stood great; an 
earthquake shook them; they are long since melted again. The move- 
ment of the earth, however it be, is always but an annoyance ; the wave 
profits life better: Proteus, as a dolphin, will carry thee into the eternal 
waters. (le changes himself). Already is it done! Now you will 
ee beautifully succeed, I will take thee on my back and marry thee to 

cean. 

Thales. Follow the praiseworthy desire to commence the creation from 
the beginning. Be ready for quick action! Then wilt thou move by 
eternal laws, through a thousand and still a thousand forms. And to 
become a man you are always in time. 


Homunculus (hestrides the Proteus-dolphin). 
N. S.—VOL, I. 4B 
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Proteus. Come spiritually with me into the moist distance, there will 
thou at once live in length and breadth, thou movest here at will: only 
strive not after higher ranks: for if thou once becomest man, there is 
altogether an end of thee. 

Thales. Just as it happens: it is also pretty agreeable to be a brave 
man of one’s time. 

Proteus (to Thales). One of thy stamp, perhaps! That lasts for a 
time; for many hundred years have I already seen thee among the pale 
spirit-bands. 

Sirens (on the rocks). 

What a ring of clouds is rounding 
O’er the moon in circle rich? 
They are doves, all love-inflaméd 
With their pinions white as light. 
Paphos’ isle hath sent them hither, 
Her serenest choir of birds; 

Our feast,—it is accomplished, 
Cheerful wishes full and clear. 


Nereus (stepping to Thales). Although a nocturnal wanderer might 
call this halo an air phenomenon ; yet we spirits are of another and the 
only right opinion: they are doves, who accompany my daughters’ shell- 
path, with wonderful flight of a peculiar kind, learned of old time. 

Thales. I also consider that the best which pleases the brave man, if 
something holy holds itself living in the silent warm nest. 


Pselli and Marsi (on sea bulls, sea calves, and rams). 


In the rough rock caves of Cyprus, 

By the sea-god never shaken, 

And by Seismos never injured, 

Surrounded by beings eternal ; 

And as in the days most ancient, 

In silent conscious contentment, 

We preserve Cythera’s chariot, 

And lead, in the nightly whispering, 

Through the lovely web of the waters, 

Unseen by the new creation, 

The loveliest daughter here. 

We silently busy, nor tremble 

At eagles, nor fierce-winged lions, 

Nor at cross, nor moon, 

As it dwells and thrones above, 

And changing tosses and moves, 

And each other expels or slays, 

And harvests and towns o’erthrows. 
Thus we bring 

Onward our loveliest mistress with us. 


Gently moved, with moderate hastening, 
Round the chariot, ring round ring, 
Line on line is woven quickly, 

Like to serpents, row by row ; 

Come! approach ye sturdy Nereids, 








The Second Part of Gothe’s Faust. 


Women strong and pleasing wild, 
Come and bring, ye tender Dorides, 
Her mother’s image Galatea. 
Earnest, godlike in appearance, 

Of worthy immortality ; 

Yet, like fair and gentle women, 
Sweet and of alluring grace. 


Dorides (passing by Nereus in chorus, together with dolphins). 


Lend us, Luna, light and shadows 
Clearness to this flower of youth ! 
For dear spouses to our father, 

We are come with prayers to show (to Nereus). 
They are boys whom we have rescued 
From the angry surge’s tooth ; 

And, on moss and rushes bedded, 
Warmed them into life again ; 

And they now, with fervent kisses, 

In sweet confidence must thank us, 
Favouring, on the dear one’s look. 


Nereus. The double gain is highly to be valued, 
Both to have pity and delight oneself too. 


Dorides. Dost thou praise our swaying, father ? 
Dost thou grant our well-earned joy ? 
Let us firm, eternal hold them 
To our ever youthful breasts. 


Nereus. If you would enjoy the beautiful prey, train to yourselves th® 
youths as men; but I could not give what Jove alone can grant. The 
wave, which ever rocks and shakes you, allows no firmness to love; and 
when the passion has had its sport and is played off, place them gently 
upon land, 

Dorides, You, sweet youths, we love you well; 
Yet we must though mournful sever. 
We eternal truth desired, 
But the Gods will not permit it. 


The youths. If you would refresh us still, 
Us, the ship-boys brave and gallant ; 
We never had it half so well, 
And ne’er would better have it. 


Galatea (approaches on the shell chariot). 
Nereus. ‘Tis thou, O my loved one! 


Galatea. O father! The joy! 
Delay, O ye dolphins, the sight doth enchant. 


Nereus. Past already, they move past in the movement of the circling 
impetus ! What, does the inward, heartfelt emotion trouble them? Ah, 
would that they take me over with them! Yet one look delights so 


that it repays the whole year. 
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The Second Part of Gothe's Faust. 


Hail! hail! again hail! 

How blooming I’m joying 

By the beauteous, the true penetrated.— 
All is sprung out from the waters! ! 

All is maintained by the waters ! 

Ocean, O grant us thy swaying eternal, 
For if the clouds thou raised’st not, 

And the rich brooks thou poured’st not, 
Here and there rivers turned’st not, 

And the swift streams perfected’st not, 


Where would be mountains or plains or the world? 
Thou art he who supportest the freshest of life. 


Echo (chorus of the collected bands). 


Nereus. They turn waving far back and bring no more glance to 
glance: to shew itself conformably to the feast in extended chain-circles 
I only see still and still Galatea’s shell 
The beloved shines 


winds the innumerable host. 
throne, it glitters like a star through the multitudes. 


through the press! Still now so distant it shines bright and clear, ever 


near and true. 


Homunculus. 


Proteus. 


Nereus. 


Thales. 


Sirens. 


Thou art he from whom freshest life springs forth. 


In this gentle moisture 
Whate’er I here enlighten 
Is enchanting fair. 


In this living moisture 
First thy flamelet glitters 
With beautiful sweet tone. 


What mystery new in the midst of the throngings 
Is now to our eyes its brightness revealing ? 

What flames round the feet of the sweet Galatea ? 
It glitters now strongly, now mildly, now sweetly, 
As if it were guided by pulses of life. 


Homunculus is it, by Proteus removed, 
The symptoms are they of his longings majestic. 
I forebode the wails of his anguishing groanings, 


He will shatter himself ’gainst the glittering throne ;— 


It flames, and it glitters, and pours itself out. 


What fiery wonder are the waters exposing 


Which sparkle and shatter each one ’gainst the other ? 


They shine and they waver and glitter around ; 
The bodies are glowing upon the dark path, 
And all things around are by fire surrounded : 
So hail then to Eros, of all the commencer ! 


Hail, thou ocean ! hail, ye billows, 
By the holy fire surrounded ! 

Hail, thou water! hail, thou fire ! 
Hail, this strange adventure, hail ! 
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Altogether, Hail, ye gently rocking breezes ! 
Hail, ye clefts with mystery teeming ! 
Highly honoured be ye here, 
Hail, ye elemental four ! 


END OF ACT II. 


(To be continued). 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 
No. 3.—Selected from the Records of the Eccentric Club. 


Nick Soser, Hon. Sec. 


Tue rapid and extensive diffusion of knowledge, in the present age, 
has frequently occupied the cogitations of the members of the club. 
The Doctor, who is a man of discursive genius, and who has studied 
all sciences in their turn, prognosticates with much enthusiasm, that 
the time is not far distant, when men will no longer be obliged to 
labour for their support ; for that machinery will soon be engaged in 
the production of every object of commerce, which will be brought to 
market in so great a quantity, that our progeny will be able to obtain 
their food and clothing at a mere nominal value, and thus the golden 
age of idleness and happiness will be realised. He surmises further, 
that the end of the world will then have arrived, for as machinery will 
have supplanted all corporeal exertion, the punishment of tilling the 
earth by the sweat of his brow, to which man was condemned at his 
fall, will be nullified ; and as this first condition of man’s existence is 
subverted, a new order of things must necessarily commence. The 
powers of animal magnetism will then be so well understood, that the 
passions of mankind will be held in absolute subjection. When the 
apimal energy is too much excited, the abstraction of a little magnet- 
ism, will suddenly subdue it ; and when greater vigour is required, the 
instillation of a portion of the same etherial essence will confer the 
desired elevation. This is only an abstract of the Doctor’s opinions, 
for as he intends shortly to honour the world with the publication of 
his ideas in a huge folio volume, we dare not proceed more minutely 
into the subject, lest we should rob his production of its chief posses- 
sion—novelty, and his pockets of their chief want—money. 

Dick Careless heeds but little the Doctor’s reveries ; for although 
much given to abstraction himself, he never fails to ridicule it in 
others. This evening he abruptly interrupted the Doctor’s specula- 
tions, by launching forth into an energetic denunciation of the faults 
of modern literature, and complained that sober sense and pure feel- 
ing, were now hidden behind a cloud of vulgar frivolity; and ended by 
saying, that at some time or other, this cloud must inevitably disperse, 
and that true merit would then shine forth with overwhelming splen- 
dour. We suspected that the poet's misfortunes had conferred a bit- 
terness on his criticisms, which was not altogether consistent with his 
amiable disposition. Our friend spoke with so much rapidity, that the 
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Secretary was unable to follow him ; and we must consequently defer 
the communication of his opinions, until the ingenious gentleman 
rar think proper to commit them to paper, which he has threatened 
to do. 

We may observe, however, that on one occasion, when Balance op- 
posed him somewhat warmly, the enthusiastic poet, suiting the action 
to the vehemence of his sentiments, swung his arm quickly round him, 
and brought a glittering pocket knife, with which he had been clipping 
the leg of his chair during his harangue, into most dangerous prox- 
imity to the President’s eyeballs. It did, in fact, make a deep wound 
on the bridge of his nose. The worthy man, at first shrunk back, and 
shut his eyes, half suspecting that it was a flash of intellectual light- 
ning that had for a moment dazzled him; but soon perceiving the 
truth of the matter, he broke into a pithy invective against the indis- 
cretion of the careless member. Dick stammered forth his excuses ; 
and the Doctor expecting some serious damage had occurred, imme- 
diately drew from his pocket a case of shining instruments, but which, 
despite their attractive appearance, made the blood shudder through 
the frame of the apprehensive patient. Mr. Sageman protested he 
was not hurt, but the Doctor declared that the accident was a very 
serious one, and that he might eventually lose his nose, hinting at the 
same time that he should have much pleasure in supplying him witha 
new one, which should be equally serviceable, and much handsomer 
than the original. Dick endeavoured to persuade the President to 
submit to the operation, for, said he, it is doubtless a good one, 
having the classic authority of Hudibras ; 


So learned Taliacotius from 
The brawny part— 


** Pish!”’ peevishly interrupted the President. 

The Barrister then came forward, and remarked to the Doctor, 
“that it was clear the President would survive the wound if let alone; 
bat if the Doctor should insist upon an operation, and the patient die, 
an inquest would doubtless be held; by which Dick would be unde- 
niably convicted of murder, and the Doctor of manslaughter, he being 
only an accessary after the fact.” He then told Dick, that he should 
be ot happy in being retained as Counsel, and if the law should 
press hard upon him, he would ingeniously evade it, by maintaining 
that there was no malice aforethought, “for,” said he, ‘‘ the whole club 
would triumphantly bear witness that you are incapable of thought.” 

Hartshorn had now done all that was necessary to the President’s 
nose, and began to expatiate on the virtues of animal magnetism, 
suggesting that its application might wonderfully facilitate the cure of 
the organ. “I have not much faith in thy magnetism,” said the sober 
President, “ and look ye at this letter; wisdom sometimes sits on the 
lips of fools.” The President then placed a letter on the table, which 
the Secretary read for the public benefit. It ran thus: 


“ To the President of the Eccentric Club.” 
“ Sir,—The writer of this letter is a widow, with four children, and 
having no other means of support, she is obliged to let out her house 
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to such as cannot afford to keep house for themselves. Dr. Hartshorn, 
a very amiable gentleman, has lived in my apartments for these last 
ten years, occupying a front parlour into which he shows his visitors 
by day, and a back attic in which he sleeps by night. He has hitherto 
been very kind, and social, not refusing when he had picked the 
bones of his last loin of beef, to descend into the kitchen, and partake 
of our humble fare. He has also been very good to my youngest 
child Bobby, whom he has almost killed twice with a surfeit of cher- 
ries, and then has given him a jalap powder for nothing, to cure the 
distemper. But lately, a strange waywardness has come over the 
Doctor's manners, which, I can by no means comprehend, unless, in- 
deed, his mind is a little touched, which I fear there is good reason to 
suspect. If this be the case, he might be much benefited by your 
advice, and I beg you will not fail to give it. My reason for believing 
his senses to be a little affected, is this,—he is continually endeavouring 
to persuade me and my family that all our labour is thrown away, and 
that we should leave all our work to be performed by animal magnet- 
ism. I told him one day, that it would be a great saving of wood and 
coals, if he would cook his dinner by animal magnetism; I think he 
tried it, but he never told me his success. There is the figure of an 
old woman yawning over my chimney piece, and as every person who 
visits me, is, much to my merriment, irresistibly compelled to yawn on 
beholding it,—the Doctor declares it is the effect of animal magnetism. 
Some days ago my youngest boy, Bobby, offended me, and I forthwith 
proceeded to chastise him, when the Doctor rushed in, and vehemently 
restrained me, begging that I would not disturb, as I understood him, 
the electric forces, ‘ for,’ said he, ‘friction is the great means of pro- 
ducing electricity, and the blows you give, are electric shocks.” He 
then said, ‘ he hoped, that some day, a patent means of chastisement 
by the power of magnetism would be introduced ;’ but I cannot help 
thinking, that it is much handier to give a blow when one is angry, 
than to submit a child to an electric battery. On another occasion, 
my two boys began fighting, when he arose in an instant (although 
he was sitting with me in my back room, and telling me that the eyes 
were subject to the same electric states as the atmosphere, and that 
brilliancy and tears, were produced in like manner as sunshine and 
showers ; by which, I think, he meant much more than he would like 
me to hint, and therefore it shall remain a secret between us for me)— 
yes, Sir, much to my vexation, for 1 must say I expected something, — 
he arose in an instant, and taking a pail full of water, he threw the 
contents of it over the poor children, when, very naturally, they ceased 
to fight. He then came in, and said exultingly, ‘ Nothing calms the 
passions so soon as cold water; you may depend, Mrs. Rawbone, it 
will be employed extensively for this purpose, by and by, when the 
magnetic laws are better understood.’ 

‘I cannot tell you, Sir, one half of the wild things he does ; but I will 
finish with one circumstance, which happened only last night. My 
dear daughter, Jane, has been for many months very ill, and although 
she has had the best advice, yet I cannot say that she has had the 
best treatment. The Doctor affirmed he could cure her by animal 
magnetism ; and although I was very loth at first, being, like a discreet 
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widow, very suspicious of the nature of this new medicine, yet con- 
sidering that the Doctor was too kind to do any harm, if he could not 
do good, I consented ; and he promised to magnetise her that night. 
I did not think it prudent, and I am sure, Sir, that you will agree with 
me, to allow the Doctor to be shut up in a room with my daughter, 
without witnesses ; so without asking his consent, I entered the room 
with all my family. The Doctor placed the dear girl on a sofa, and 
then put the two first fingers of his right hand against her nose, then, 
withdrew them, and made several waftures in a cabalistic manner. 
We waited in silence, a tedious half hour, when my daughter seem- 
ingly fatigued, began to close her eyes, which the Doctor affirmed was 
caused by the electricity. Young Bobby then gave me a significant 
glance, and went to the foot of the sofa,--1 suspected that the little dog 
was atsome mischief, and watching him, I noticed that he took off his 
sister's shoe, and began to tickle her feet. Jane writhed as if she were 
in an agony, her body shook in a strange manner with suffocated 
laughter, her cheeks were puffed out, and she bit her lips. ‘ There!’ 
exclaimed the Doctor, in triumph, ‘ there you see are the wonderful 
effects of animal magnetism! Now, Mrs. Rawbone, you must bear 
witness to the unexampled success of science,—the case shall be re- 
corded in the Philosophical Transactions; your daughter will re- 
cover!’ Before the Doctor had finished, little Bobby burst into a fit 
of laughter, Jane followed the example of her brother, and my fancy 
was so tickled, that I was fain to laugh too. When I could speak 
seriously, I told the Doctor what Bobby had done, and apologised to 
him for our rude behaviour, but he became exceedingly wrathful, 
menaced the poor boy with an electric shock, and although it was in 
the dead of night, he put his hat on his head with the front part be- 
hind, slapped it down over his brows, and hurriedly left the room ; since 
which time I have not seen him. 

“I beg, Sir, that you will endeavour to soothe the kind Doctor’s re- 
sentment, and assure him that I am perfectly contrite. He is a clever 
man, and I have so great an esteem for him, that when he chooses to 
be more explicit than he was, the last time that he talked_of the mag- 
netism of my eyes, I will listen fairly to his discourse. I do not wish 
him to say more than he intends, but I think I know his intentions, 
and he may be assured I will not baulk them. Hoping that your ad- 
vice will cure the good man of his delusions. I remain, &c. 

“Jane Rawpone.” 


When this letter was read, Balance laughed outright, and the Doc- 
tor fumed in philosophic indignation. “ Mr. Balance may laugh,” 
said he, “ for he has never contemplated the wonders of scienc2; but 
magnetic currents are doubtless the springs of animal life ; and I have 
no doubt that hereafter we shall have acquired such dominion over 
the occult agent, that we shall not only be able to create beings at our 
pleasure, and make them perform all the functions of animal life, but 
be able to endow them with thought too: the ignorance of a poor 
woman, can be no excuse for the ignorance of any member of this 
club.” Any other man than Balance would have been overwhelmed 
by this denunciation; but although struck to the ground, his mind 
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possessed the elastic property of rebounding, and he replied with the 
cool self-possession so peculiarly his characteristic. ‘‘ The process 
of thought carried on by electric converts, would, doubtless, be very 
serviceable to some men, and perhaps the learned Doctor himself has 
already acquired the secret, seeing that his sentiments are uttered in 
total defiance of all sound reason.” Many such remarks were levelled 
against the Doctor by the embryo statesman, and as the worthy Phi- 
losopher found he was no match for the light wits of his opponent, he 
was constrained to sullen silence. Balance then affected to agree with 
him ; and in order to encourage his sanguine anticipations, and to give 
the club some notion of the astonishing powers of animal magnetism, 
he said he would relate some circumstances which transpired while he 
was in Germany. 

“I hope you will have a little modesty in relating them,” said the 
Poet. “ Believe me, Dick, as modest as a bridesmaid ; and if 1 blush, 
catch the lie on my tongue. My story shall be as genuine as any the 
Major ever told in his life; and who can doubt him, seeing the truth 
shining like a beacon in the centre of his face?” —* Your tongue, 
Ned, makes a greater clatter than a troop of dragoons at a charge ; 
hold in, or, my head on’t—you’ll gallop on fixed bayonets!” The 
Major struck the subject of Ned’s jest rather quickly, as he made this 
observation, for his temper was somewhat ruffled. “ Never fear, 
Major, returned the other,” a keen sword cuts deep, but the Doctor is 
present, and will drop a little balsam into the wound: the bravest 
soldier always gets the worst of the fray; a very perverse way of re- 
munerating good deeds.” “ A truce to thy railing, Ned, interrupted 
the Poet, can’st thou not amuse us in a better way, by narrating that 
German tale, full I warrant of hazy mountains, dark dungeons, grim 
giants, and wandering spirits ;—but I forget, ‘twas a tale of Mesme- 
rism you were going to relate.” “ True; I thank thee for the hint, 
Dick ;” and saying thus, Balance immediately put himself into a pos- 
ture that indicated his determination to tell a long story. The Major 
requested that he would not begin until he had lit another cigar; and 
Manlove, as preparatory to an intent application of his mental powers, 
took a huge ladle of snuff. A pause of proper length having suc- 
ceeded, Balance thus begun :— 


“ We know, my friends, that a river never runs into the sea, with- 
out meeting a cataract in its course, which is only a symbolical illus- 
tration of an old adage, that the course of true love never did run 
smooth. Taking this point, then, for my text, I shall discuss the mis- 
haps of a love adventure, which was happily brought to an agreeable 
termination by the agency of animal magnetism.” The countenance 
of the Doctor brightened with an unusual glow ; but Balance, heedless 
of his newly awakened interest, continued, “‘ The Germans are a sci- 
entific people, and would go as far to see a sheep with two tails, or a 
man with two faces,—by no means an uncommon occurrence in this 
country, to the advantage of philosophy,—as would an Englishman to 
witness the performances of a trained lion, or the exhibition of com- 
mon sense in a political economist. It is owing, perhaps, to this in- 
herent and inextinguishable love of the marvellous, that the Germans 
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precede all the rest of the world in their researches after the hidden 
and sublime ;. and that the science of animal magnetism has obtained 
such an enviable distinction from the sages of science.” ‘ Balance 
is not altogether irrecoverable,” whispered the Doctor to Manlove. 
“ Whatever exists in nature ”’ continued Ned, “ doubtless demands in- 
vestigation ; and such pursuits, are luckily within the compass of an 
ordinary degree of intellect ; but that higher branch of study which 
belongs particularly to the most acute and comprehensive minds, and 
which has lately glowed like a sunbeam in the system of Mesmerism, 
has not, as yet, had that attention paid to it, which it deserves ;—I 
mean the science of discovering natural laws where they do zot exist. 
This is a branch of investigation, which will assuredly be carried to 
perfection by future generations.” 

The Major puffed the smoke from his mouth, and shook his head ; 
Subtle rolled his large eyes round upon the speaker in absolute aston- 
ishment; but having a great respect for the talents of the other, he 
said nothing; while we thought we perceived a smile curling on the 
lip of Dick Careless, as if he were conscious of some stroke of merri- 
ment. 

** But let us not expatiate too long,” continued Balance, ‘‘ on a sub- 
ject, in the mazes of which our intellects are likely to become entan- 
gled ; but let us proceed at once to the more interesting part of our 
story. If you expect to hear a tale of a German castle, with a deep 
dungeon, containing a captive, who has languished the whole of his 
life, and baffled expectations, and bodily tortures, and who has never 
heard a noise, save that of the clanking of his chains, you will be mis- 
taken; for mine is a story of modern days, the incidents of which 
happened, for the most part, in the ancient city of Weimar. 


“Count Carl Wilhelm von Neustadt, was the representative of a 
noble race, and inherited, with large estates, all the virtues and vices 
that had ever distinguished his numerous ancestry. The latter, indeed, 
were not many or weighty; for, setting aside a little ferocity, when the 
will of a German noble was opposed ; the chiefs of the house of Neu- 
stadt, were generally esteemed a liberal, frank, high-spirited, and ig- 
norant race of men. They were always the first in the killing a boar, 
and the last to rise from his roasted carcase. The wine-flagon never 
rested under their hands; and if the guests did not confer the due 
honour on the best Johannisberg, by dishonouring themselves, they 
were not regarded as welcome to the castle board. When the nation 
was called to arms, the Counts of Neustadt were the first to buckle on 
their helmet; and whether honour or plunder were the reward, they 
were sure to obtain the greatest share. They could kill an enemy 
with the sword, with as much gratification, as they would kill a friend 
with the bottle; and neither act seems to have caused them the least 
compunction in later years. One feature in the character of these 
noble chiefs, was their strict adherence to their word ; and if they had 
threatened an indulgence in good Rhenish, or menaced a serf with 
castigation, the promise was inviolably performed. In this particular, 
as in all others, the present Count was the worthy representative of 
his house. If modern heroes, to their shame, have declined from the 
virtues of their progenitors, the family of Von Neustadt must be exempt 
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from this disgrace, for its present head accurately represented the in- 
tellectual cultivation and polished manners of its founder, Added 
to these, he possessed also certain qualities distinctive of himself. He 
was extremely irritable, desperately firm in the accomplishment of his 
resolutions, and had contracted a quick petulant mode of locution. 
While he would bear the wound of a sabre with the most stoical forti- 
tude, the sting of a nettle would worry him almost to distraction. He 
had a short, thick person, with a round ruddy face, in which two grey 
eyes twinkled incessantly ; his head was covered by a few straggling 
hairs of an ambiguous colour, between brown and grey, and which 
were carefully brushed over the vertex to conceal a bald patch, which 
had within the last two or three years begun to appear. There was 
a certain portion of artificial dignity in his manner, which, however, 
soon thawed in conversation, before his hot, eager temper. Such then 
was the present Count. 

« But there was another inmate of the Count’s mansion,—the beau- 
tiful Adelheid von Marienburg. She was the daughter of the Count’s 
most intimate friend, who, when dying, left her as a ward, under his 
protection and guidance. She was then a child, and the Count, not 
having a daughter of his own, loved her with an affection that is gene- 
rally given only to our own blood. But who could have resisted the 
light graceful figure, dashing like a roe among the trees of the forest, 
the winning manner, artless and lively, as if unconscious of the exist- 
euce of earthly sin, ‘and the mutable intelligent glance, descriptive of 
each passing emotion of the mind, of the lovely Adelheid von Marien- 
burg? Even the stern bosom of the Count was softened, and com- 
pelled to own its submission. The ice of ages dissolves from the 
mountain top, at the glance of the sun; and thus every hard resolve 
was dissipated from his breast, when the eye of Adelheid darted on 
him its bright and thrilling beams. The snowdrop with which she 
was fond in the spring of the year to add charms to her beauty, pos- 
sessed not a more delicate hue than the bosom on which it rested. 
The blush of the morning was not more rich or mellow, than the bloom 
which mantled her cheek. She was now in the morning of her life, 
when every wish or thought had its lively index in her features; and 
before her large blue eye had learned, from necessity, the habit of dis- 
guising the changeful feelings that rushed there for expression. But 
the beauty of her morning was overshadowed by clouds; her hours of 
joy were mixed with griefs, which took their origin from circumstances 
in which she was a passive sufferer.” 

“ A beautiful woman always makes you poetical, Ned,” interrupted 
Dick Careless. ‘‘ True, Dick, if there were no women, there would be 
no poetry—'tis they that inspire us, and it is for them we write. 
There’s nothing in creation equal to a fine woman!” “ Excepting a 
fine man!” slyly interposed the Major. ‘* Let the women decide be- 
tween us, I am willing to abide their sentence,’”’ answered Ned, and 
continued. 

“ The Count, anxious to fulfil his responsible charge in the most 
creditable manner, and desirous of advancing the interests of his be- 
loved ward, had early promised her in marriage to the son of a noble- 
man of high rank, and the matter would probably be settled without 
much consultation of the junior parties. The plan might have suc- 
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ceeded if all contingencies had been well guarded against ; but un- 
fortunately for the wise provisions of the Count, he found an obstacle 
where he least expected one ; but where any other sensible man would 
have been first inclined to suspect,—in his own son! The young 
Alexis had been educated from his childhood with Adelheid, had 
studied in the same books, had accompanied her in her long walks, 
and had been to her, in all respects, as a brother. They often wan- 
dered together on the adjacent hills ; and it was the delight of Alexis, 
to gather the most lovely flowers, and to weave them into a garland, 
to encircle the clear forehead of bis companion. She would receive 
the chaplet with an arch smile, place it on her head, and bound away, 
to hide herself among the green shrubs; while Alexis would run off 
in pursuit, calling her, as he ran, his dear Adelheid ! 

“ The purity of this platonic affection, had never been disturbed, 
until, on one occasion, Alexis read a portion of an amatory poem by 
Schiller, to the listening beauty; and ‘before he had finished three 
lines, he stopped,—there was nothing particular in the verses, for he 
had read such to her fifty times before, but still he stopped,—and 
blushed; the pause was an awkward one; he essayed again to read, 
but the words lingered on his tongue,—he sighed deeply—began 
again with a free bosom,—it was most provoking—his heart became 
full, he stopped again ; and Adelheid perceiving his confuson, and, 
feeling a strange commotion in her own bosom, hastily arose, and 
trembling, and blushing over neck, ears, and forehead, fled from the 
apartment. The consciousness that each felt, and the shame attend- 
ing it, were something like the feelings which overwhelmed our first 
parents, when they ate the forbidden fruit. Adelheid had no neces- 
sity for fig-leaves ; but as if to make good the comparison, she hid her 
face with her hands. From this time Alexis was a miserable youth ; 
for he was well acquainted with the future destination of Adelheid, 
and he believed his father to be unrelenting in his determinations.” 

‘“‘T think,” said the Doctor, gravely interrupting the speaker, “ that 
the passion of love was in some way connected with that scene in 
Paradise ; many learned treatises have been written upon it, and these 
have clearly proved to my mind—” “ That they prove nothing ;” an- 
swered Balance : “ We know now-a-days, that passion is the forbidden 
fruit, though J don’t see why love should be fixed on as the great 
father sin of the world: yet, doubtless, without love, sin would soon 
come to an end; but I don’t know,—it's a puzzling question, Doctor.’ 
Hartshorn insinuated something about animal magnetism being a good 
substitute, and remedy for passion; but Ned was not inclined to de- 
bate the point, and continued his narration. 

“ The young Alexis, was now in a humour, much disposed, but lit- 
tle fit, for studying these abstract questions; and certainly, whether 
he discovered it or not, his love was the father of all his griefs for many 
months to come. He took a great inclination to study, and conned 
over most of the volumes in his father’s library,—no difficult matter to 
an industrious reader; but what was extraordinary, notwithstanding 
his application, he did not become a wiser man. The longer he asso- 
ciated with the charming Adelheid; the more fully her various 
graces opened and bloomed upon him, the more difficult did he find it 
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to estrange her from his thoughts. Many a solitary walk did he now 
take in his father’s forests ; and he was hardly conscious of the folly of 
his conduct, until, one day, he lay, like another Narcissus, on the 
banks of a silvery stream, which wound its wandering way through the 
valley, and as he dropped his scalding tears upon its bosom, he caught 
a glance of his lugubrious face upon the bright surface; and although 
deeply afflicted, truth demands the confession, he could scarcely for- 
bear a smile. He rose, fully resolved never again to trust himself 
beside a stream.” ‘ That is very like the truth,” said the Major, “a 
man hates to be reminded of his folly; and although he will cherish 
the fault, he will be careful to avoid the friend.—Go on!” After this 
interruption, Balance recommenced. 

“ The fair Adelheid loved scarcely less than she was beloved ; and 
sweet to her were the stolen moments, when, conscious of their mu- 
tual affection, Alexis came to breathe his sighs, and tender his vows 
of undying affection. 

“ Their love was, at length, discerned by the Count, and although 
much grieved that his son should thus have set himself in opposition, 
he resolved that his plan should not be frustrated, and that his word 
should remain inviolate. Many and severe were the lectures to which 
poor Alexis was doomed to listen, respecting the control of the pas- 
sions, and filial obedience ; but which, however, instead of calming his 
grief, served only to augment it. The Count, perceiving that his ad- 
vice and censure administered to the passion he strove to quell, and 
believing his son to be a little wilful, he determined that the marriage 
should be forthwith solemnised; and thus he would terminate success- 
fully his favourite scheme. But he never reflected on the powers of 
animal magnetism, and Alexis did, and prospered; which proves very 
satisfactorily, that this agent is of some importance in haman calcula- 
tions. 

“When Alexis was assured that his father was bent on the comple- 
tion of his project, he became ill, and found it necessary to send for a 
physician. Some of the household whispered that he was crossed in 
love, others that there was nothing at all the matter with him, but 
spleen ; towhich opinion his father also leant : but let me observe, that 
when a man is in Jove, he has a very serious mental complaint ; and 
if a man have matter in his spleen, there is no small degree of bodily 
hurt too. I am nota physician, but a historian, and all I know is, 
that Alexis fell ill of a disease of the heart, and sent for Doctor Tra- 
pander to cure him of his malady. 

** Now, let us imagine the unhappy lover lying prostrate in an old- 
fashioned baronial bed, protruding a trembling hand, and exhibiting a 
feverish flush upon his cheek; and let us fancy a tall gaunt figure, 
with lank black hair, brushed over his forehead like an ass’s mane, a 
grave mouth, a long nose, and holding his hands, with his fingers 
knit together, over his chest, entering most awfully, like the minister 
of death, at one end of the room. 

‘¢¢] want thee, Doctor,’ said the youth, with a doubtful expression 
playing about his lips, which were not so much discoloured, as a legi- 
timate patient’s ought to be—‘ The worse for you,’ answered the doc- 
tor, attempting to be smart. ‘Odds, man, you don’t mean that for 
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consolation, do you? I'll have another physician,’ replied the patient, 
in terror. ‘I only meant, that you were the worse for being ill, which 
nobody can dispute,’ said the Doctor, soothingly. ‘And that you are 
the better for it.’ The physician looked comically perplexed, to be 
sure; nobody could dispute it. After a few moments of embarrass- 
ment, the man of drugs was able, so far to arrange his ideas, as to 
ask, ‘ What ails thee?’ in a very tender tone. ‘That you must find 
out; had I known that, I should not have sent for thee,’ retorted 
Alexis, somewhat peevishly. It was the strangest patient the Doctor 
had ever been called upon to treat. He rubbed his lank hair flat 
over his brows, in cogitation, and then came the next question, ‘ What 
can I do for thee?’ even more softly expressed than the former. 
‘What's the use of a doctor, if the patient must prescribe for him- 
self?’ answered Alexis, sharply. It was a settled case; the patient 
answered too much to the purpose to be of sane mind, thought the 
Doctor—his love has driven him mad ; and then the good man looked 
anxiously about him, to seek for some implement of defence, or ready 
way of escape. It was, however, the better plan to shew courage; 
so, after a desperate mental struggle, the Doctor asked to feel his 
pulse. Alexis gave his hand to the follower of Esculapius, and 
watched him aitentively, while, in an under tone, he counted the 
beats, and compared their speed with the movements of the second 
hand of a watch he was gravely regarding. Towards the end of this 
serious piece of business, the Doctor screwed his mouth into a circu- 
lar form, like a bachelor’s-button, and shaking his head, said, in a ter- 
rific tone, ‘ A quick pulse, and a hot skin—symptoms of high fever ; 
you are very ill, and unless you are closely attended to, this disease 
may cause your death.’ Whether Alexis was alarmed at the Doctor's 
judgment, and wished to try his strength, or whether he had some 
whim in his brain, is of little import—but he suddenly leaped out of 
bed, much to the consternation of the sage, and cried out, ‘ Quite 
wrong, Doctor, | amas strong as I was the first day I was born!’ 
(‘Gone! gone!’ muttered the Doctor—‘ strength in an infant !’)— 
‘and have not the least fever upon me!’ ‘ This is delirious excite- 
ment,’ said the Doctor to an attendant, he must be bound down to his 
bed.” ‘ Not I, Doctor; | am as sane as yourself; aye, or saner.’ 
‘ His judgment’s totally gone—to call me mad!’ interrupted the 
Doctor, in glowing self satisfaction, How could a man in his senses 
ever call so learned a physician a madman? By this time the atten- 
dant had brought an armful of cords and bandages to constrain the 
limbs of the rebellious patient; but when an attempt was made to 
adjust them scientifically, Alexis burst away, overturning the atten- 
dant upon the Doctor, and the Doctor upon a basin of household 
abomination. ‘Do not let him escape out of the room,’ said the phy- 
sician—wiping his face with his handkerchief—to the attendant; but 
he was as unwilling to make another struggle as the Doctor him- 
self, and merely grumbled something unintelligible by way of reply. 
Here was another strong proof that Alexis was stark mad; for cer- 
tainly no sensible man would ever object to be bound with cords and 
treated as a maniac. The Doctor arose, and shook himself, like a 
Newfoundland dog just come to land. He was about to leave the 
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room to seek for assistance, when Alexis approached him, saying, 
‘You have made a strange mistake, Doctor. Listen to me. The 
physician, suspicious of the other’s intention, and conjuring up into 
his brain all the instances he had ever heard of the cunning of mad- 
men, looked at him warily, and drew back two or three footsteps 
before he would open his ears to the communication. What this was 
I cannot tell ; but it is the genuine truth, that on hearing it, the Doc- 
tor, at first opened his eyes wide abroad, then closed them thought- 
fully, and ended his reflections by ordering the attendant out of the 
room. ‘ Well, well,’ said he, ‘if this is your disease, I can cure it; 
a few passes of the tractors will send you into a sound sleep; and 
leave the rest to me.’ ‘Remember, Ductor, nothing more than a 
slumber, and give me a bell: if I never awake again, I'll haunt you, 
sleeping or waking, eating or drinking, in the shape of a death’s head 
and tractors.’ ‘ Don’t fear, I have a reputation to support; and the 
fame of Mesmer shall not suffer in my hands. Come, lie down.’ 
Alexis obeyed ; and the Doctor took his instruments, and after he had 
warmed them by the fire, making an evolution at the same time on 
the top of his toes, drawn three magic circles, in the several centres of 
which he stood, muttering incantations, turning up the whites of his 
eyes, and crossing himself, he made three passes over the body of the 
patient, who fell into as sound a sleep as an alderman after his dinner. 
The Doctor, seeing the effect of his magnetism, left the apartment, 
enjoining the attendants without not to enter for the next six hours, 
lest they should disturb his repose. 

“ The six hours elapsed, and the attendant, mindful of the injunc- 
tions of the learned doctor, now entered the apartment to attend to 
the wants of his young master. He approached the bed cautiously. 
drew aside the curtain, and found Alexis apparently asleep. His 
repose was of so mild a character, that the attendant was, at first, 
unwilling to awaken him, but remembering that the Doctor had 
ordered a vial of medicine to be given precisely at the hour, upon the 
proper administration of which, the overthrow of many symptoms 
depended, he ventured, gently to move his shoulder, inorder to rouse 
him ; it produced no effect: from a gentle motion he proceeded to a 
rougher one, thence to a positive shake, first of one shoulder, then of 
both ; but still no consciousness on the part of the patient. “Twas 
very strange; and so muttered to himself the attendant. He then 
conceived the plan of pinching his nose; ‘for,’ said he, ‘ that will 
rouse any gentleman’s spirit, if the ghost be in him. He pinched 
once—no recognition ; twice, thrice ;—‘ Did he wink his eye ?—No.’ 
—A harder pinch. ‘Plague on it, *twould be as easy to awake a 
mummy. Mynheer Alexis! the medicine is ready for you, are you 
ready for it?’ Noanswer. ‘Surely his lips move:’ and the attendant 
placed his ear close to his mouth; not a sound came. ‘Are you too 
sleepy to open your mouth?—shall I pour the physic down your 
throat?’ Still no answer; and the attendant, thinking that silence 
gave eonsent, immediately proceeded to dose his master. He held 
the patient by the nose on an approved tonsorial principle, and opened 
his mouth wide enough for the admission of the stream of the 
Oronooko, and, giving the bottle a sudden inclination, its contents 
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were soon within the gaping cavity. The physic gurgled in the pa- 
tient’s throat, a groan escaped, and the attendant, dropping his bottle 
in horror, fled from the room, declaring that he had heard the death- 
rattle, and that his young master had given up the ghost. In a few 
minutes the whole household was alarmed; the servants fled in all 
directions ; the Count stamped his foot, and beat his bosom, when he 
heard the intelligence, and, at the head of an inquisitive and mournful 
up, hastened to the fated apartment. 

“Twas a dreadful sight to behold the old man’s grief, when he cast 
his eyes oe the son he adored, lying on the bed of death; but the 
scene would baffle description, and I shall relinquish the task. Doc- 
tor Trapander, who was sent for, came in haste, and after he had made 
the requisite examination, declared that life was extinct. The wind- 
ing sheet was thrown over the body of the unfortunate Alexis, and 
every other preparation was made for his interment. 

** It is odd,but although the whole family, on account of the inten- 
sity of their sorrow, fasted for the whole of one day, and the butler 
actually drank twice the quantity of wine he was accustomed to bottle 
up ‘daily, to compensate, as he said, ‘ for the loss of fluid by weep- 
ing ;” yet Adelheid bore the awful event with a serenity perfectly in- 
comprehensible to those who were aware of the strength of her affec- 
tion for the deceased. Some said, that it was unnatural, and that, 
sooner or later, her body would be found in the Hun; others, that 
appearances were delusive, and that silent grief was the deepest ; while 
a few, more uncharitable, believed that she never had any love at all 
for the youth. It was a perplexing question, and one which, at this 
lapse of time, cannot be easily unravelled. However it may have 
been, she had a suit of mourning duly made, and what sorrow she 
lacked at heart, she was resolved should appear in external demon- 
stration. 

“ At last the morning came, when the lamented youth was to be 
carried to the grave of his fathers ; and the funereal visitors, who were 
more inclined to do honour to him when dead, than living, were already 
assembled. The young noble, to whom the heart of Adelheid had 
been long pledged, was there ; but, with a delicacy, naturally arising 
from the occasion, he did not venture upon an enunciation of his mys- 
terious nothings ; but seemed rather to avoid, than seek the retiring 
girl. The poor old Count was sorely grieved, and scarcely lifted his 
head once, during the awful preparations. The coffin, in which his 
son lay, was borne past him: impelled by some incomprehensible feel- 
ings, he stopped it at the door, but he said nothing ;—it proceeded, 
and he groaned. 

‘The procession departed for the church, and all were grieving for 
the dead man in the hearse; but very few gave a thought to the living 
man that was there. Little indeed did they imagine, that Dr. Tra- 
md was seated by the side of the young Alexis, watching over him 
ike a guardian angel, and endeavouring with much anxiety to restore 
him to life. Yet there he was; and he took two pieces of iron from 
his pocket, and rubbed them together, now crossing them transversely 
and diagonally, and then running them parallel, in a variety of geo- 

metrical, or more properly magnetical relations. After this cabalism 
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had been performed, he placed a thumb over the internal angle of each 
eyebrow, and then drew it rapidly outwards, which was considered an 
infallible mode of awakening the magnetic dead. He had just done 
this for the last time, when the coach stopped, and the men came to 
the door to remove the coffin. Perceiving them long before their eyes 
could pierce the obscurity to observe him, he threw a black mantle 
over himself, and crouched in a corner, when the men removed the 
coffin with unsuspicious gravity, and he, on the first opportunity, made 
his escape, 

‘‘ The coffin was carried into the church, and the mourners collected 
in a circle around it. The priest then advanced, and began in a devout 
tone to read the service for the dead. It was very solemn, and the 
bystanders felt it so, for they mourned in earnest, and the tears fell 
ever their cheeks; when suddenly the ring of a small bell was heard. 
‘Ah!’ burst from every bosom, and each man started back, and gazed 
in an affrighted manner on his neighbour, and then at the coffin. "Twas 
heard again, and louder than before—their flesh began to creep, and 
their blood to run cold; when lo! a tall pale figure in white grave 
robes, rose slowly and solemnly from the coffin. Eyelids were stretched 
beyond their natural limits, lower jaws fell in an inanimate manner, and 
arms were raised in convulsions of astonishment. Some of the women 
screamed, others fainted, and the rest satisfied their horror by turning 
as pale as the ghost itself. Every individual seemed to be struck by a 
flash of lightning, and, perhaps, Dr. Trapander’s magnetism produced 
this effect upon their minds. The women, for a moment recovered 
themselves, screamed again, and rushed where they thought they were 
most likely to meet with succour, into their husbands’ arms. If a few 
mistakes were made in the excitement, these can be easily forgiven, 
And what did Adelheid do? Just like the rest of the women, she 
rushed into the arms of the resuscitated Alexis. Yes, there they were, 
locked in a convulsive embrace, and the first words that broke from the 
group, were from the mouth of the dead man, ‘ Dear Adelheid,’ said 
he, ‘ they shall never again separate us ; our hearts are one, let our lives 
be one also.’ The beautiful girl looked into his eyes, and thus yielded 
her consent. 

“ Meanwhile the priest, who had been struck with great alarm, was 
now sitting, screwed up in an angle of the sanctuary, whither he had 
fled when the ghost first appeared, and was muttering in a rapid man- 
ner, missing every third word, his prayer of exorcism. The Doctor 
approached him, and rallied him from his stupor, desiring him to hold 
himself in readiness for a further performance of his duty. The old 
Count, too, had now so far recovered his surprise, that he ran, and em; 
braced his son, greeting him with every endearing appellation that he 
could summon ; but once, as if suddenly struck by a doubt, he stepped 
back, and asked tremulously; ‘ But are you really alive?’ ‘ Ask the 
Doctor, my dear father, if you are in doubt, but I believe this is flesh 
and blood :’ answered he, extending his hand.—‘ It is! it is!’ cried 
Adelheid. ‘I see it all,’ said the Count, ‘ ye love one another, and ye 
shall be bound this day, ay, this hour: I am glad, my son, that I hold 
you once more.’ The Count then placed the proffered hand of his son 
in that of Adelheid, and kissed the blushing girl. ‘ Priest, come 
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hither! change the ceremony, read the marriage vow—and you, my 
friends, come to my house, to celebrate the happy event; the wine will 
have as sweet a flavour after a marriage, as after a funeral.’’ The 
Count stopped abruptly, as if remembering there was something yet to 
be done. The cause was soon disclosed, for he approached the young 
noble, whose happiness had been thus summarily annulled, and re- 
quested his consent to the ceremony. This gentleman, seeing how 
matters stood, and being of an indolent disposition, supinely acquiesced 
in the arrangement, and said, “ he did not know but that Alexis would 
make a better husband than himself.” Adelheid thought so too, and 
Alexis, it may be presumed, did not esteem himself less highly. Our 
hero, dressed in his white shroud, then led his beautiful bride, attired in 
deep mourning to the altar, and the priest, who had been literally pulled 
out of his hiding place, now came forward, and turning from the cere- 
mony for the dead, to that for marriage, read on without interruption. 

“The youth who had been brought to the church to be made an 
associate of the angels of heaven, left it an associate of an angel of 
earth. Adelheid said that he was the only man who ever died for love, 
while the Doctor asserted that the cause was animal magnetism, and 
Alexis maintained against them both, that he never died at all. This 
dispute happened before they had left the church doors ; how their after- 
life proceeded, I am unable to say. The Doctor was well pleased at 
the success of his experiment, and many hints were thrown out, that 
since this time, he had dug a potful of gold from under a tree in his 
garden; but, however this may be, his circumstances were much im- 
proved. The Count was delighted that the death ended in a marriage, 
and I believe, all parties, not excepting the young noble, were made 
happy.” 

Who now can doubt the powers of animal magnetism?” said the 
Doctor triumphantly, as soon as the last word had issued from the lips 
of the narrator. “ Ay, who can, Doctor?” answered Ned; “ facts like 
these would convert even a Mussulman.” ’Tis a marvellous tale, said 
Manlove, I shall propose the introduction of animal magnetism to the 
Humane Society, for the purposes of resuscitation, especially after the 
vital spark has fled.” 

The President now looked at his watch, and finding that the usual 
hour of dispersion had long past, he arose, and broke up the meeting. 
“ Before we go, Doctor, let me ask where you sleep to night?” in- 
quired the Major. Hartshorn hesitated, “ Come, come, added the 
worthy officer, Mrs. Rawbone will be disappointed, if you do’nt go home 
to night, to take your water gruel, and make an end of the proposal, 
which, she says, you broke off in the middle.” The Major seized the 
philosopher’s arm, but—‘ Excuse me, I—Mrs. Rawbone ;” “ No ex- 
cuses!” responded the Major; ‘ come along!” and, so saying, he 
hurried the Doctor out of the room, being resolved to. conduct him to 
the door of his lodging. 
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THE BETRAYED. 


1 xNeEw thee in our childhood’s hours, 
When every artless grace was thine ; 
When all our path was strewn with flow’rs 
And life’s sweet cup had yet no brine ; 
When not the lark’s exulting lay, 
Thrilled with more joy than our young strain ; 
And not a plant wore hues more gay, 
Than life held out to tempt us twain. 
Yes! while we shared each childish gante, 
In fond communion I and thou ; 
My heart first owned affection’s flame, 
I loved thee then—I love thee now ! 


I knew thee in thy youth’s fair pride, 
When manly beauty graced thy form ; 
And through thy soul the generous tide, 
Of feeling gushed all fresh and warm. 
When from thy voice upon my ear, 
The glowing words of passion fell ; 
And every look of thine was dear, 
Because it told thy love so well ! 
Yes! when thy hand was clasped in mine, 
And thou didst press my blushing brow ; 
I felt my heart was only thine, 
I loved thee then—TI love thee now! 


And when thy treachery sealed my doom, 
When cowering ’neath my load of grief ; 
I knew the darkness of the tomb 
Was all that now could yield relief ; 
When Joy and Hope their wings of flight, 
Had far from me for ever spread ; 
And all Life’s flow’rs beneath the blight 
Of thy false heart, lay crushed and dead. 
Yes! ev’n in that despairing hour, 
I pardoned thee the broken vow ; 
My bosom still confessed thy power, 
| loved thee then—lI love thee now! 


And oh! let her, thy bride, forbear 


To mock these foolish tears of mine ; 
She has not felt the deep despair, 
Which waits the loss of love like thine. 


But from the bliss she now doth know, 


In thy fond passion’s faithful tie; 
Let her compute the sum of woe, 
I feel who ’ve seen that passion die ! 
Yes! let her gentle nature this 
One solace to my grief allow ; 
The memory of my former bliss— 
I loved thee then—I love thee now! 


D. G. O. 
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CENSUS OF SCIENTIFIC THEORIES. 
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No. 3.—THE UNDULATORY THEORY OF LIGHT. 


By CHaRLes TooGoop Downine, M.R.C.S.— Author of the “ Fanqui in China,” &c. 
















Ir will be perceived that the undulatory theories of refraction and 
reflection which have been just explained are extremely accurate and 
beautiful, and we will now proceed to the consideration of the theory 
of the interference of light. ‘This is a subject of the highest interest, 
and has justly entailed honour on the memory of its discoverer. As it 
is considered the great bulwark of the doctrine of Huygens, and is of 
such an interesting character, we propose to devote a short space toa 
kind of historical notice, of the progress of our knowledge of the inflec- 
tion or diffraction of light. 

So early as the year 1665, there was published at Bologna, the post- 
humous work of a learned Italian jesuit of the name of Grimaldi, in 
which this curious phenomenon is described. Having closed the 
shutters, he admitted a ray of light into the darkened room through a 
very small aperture. He observed that it was diffused in the form of a 
cone. Upon placing bodies in this divergent light, he noticed that 
their shadows always were larger than they would have been, had the 
light passed in a rectilinear direction past their edges. Viewing this 
curious property with more consideration, he discovered that the shadow 
was surrounded by three circles or fringes of coloured light, the fringes 
growing narrower as they receded from the body, and the colours, 
consisting chiefly of blue and red, becoming more and more faint. He 
also observed similar fringes of coloured light within the shadows, 
especially when the light was strong, and the shadow was received at 
some distance from the screen. From these facts, Grimaldi concluded 
that light was inflected or bent from its rectilinear course in passing 
near bodies. 

By another series of experiments he arrived at the conclusion, “ that 
a body actually illuminated may become more obscure by adding a new 
light to that which it already receives.’’ This apparently paradoxical 
proposition he demonstrated by admitting two cones of light into a dark 
chamber, through two very small apertures placed at such a distance 
from each other, that the cones do not begin to penetrate each other until 
they arrive at a certain distance from the aperture. When thus managed, 
it may be observed, that the mutual interferences of the rays act upon 
each other, in such a manner, that the spot illuminated by their joint 
influence is more obscure than when it was illuminated by either of them 
singly. It was a singular circumstance, but certainly does not stand alone 
in the list of coincidences which appear almost to prove that the minds 
of men collectively march onwards in the path of science, as it were 
simultaneously, that our own countryman Dr. Hooke made nearly the 
same discoveries without knowing what had been done by the Italian. 
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The results of his observations were read before the Royal Society in 
the years 1672 and 1675. 

Sir Isaac Newton devoted a considerable share of his attention to 
this subject, and by experiments with human hair, horn, ice, and 
various other substances added considerably to the knowledge of 
the laws of inflection, and attempted to explain the phenomena of the 
corpuscular doctrine. His observations being left in an unfinished state, 
various authors have written on the subject, but with no great success, 
with the exception of Dr. Thomas Young. 

This great philosopher, directed his attention to the inflection of light 
during the course of his enquiries respecting light and colours, He 
found that when he interposed an opaque screen either a few inches 
before or a few inches behind an inflecting body, so as to intercept all 
the light on that side by receiving the edge of the shadow on the screen, 
then all the fringes in the shadow constantly disappeared, although 
the light still passed by the other edge of the body as freely as before. 
Dr. Young, therefore, considered that these fringes were the joint effects 
of the portions of light passing on each side of substances, and inflected 
into the shadow, and that the light which passed on both sides was 
necessary to the production of the fringes. In order to show that the 
extinction of the fringes was not occasioned by want of light, in conse- 
quence of the interposition of the screen, he reduced the intensity of the 
light to one-tenth, or even one-twentieth, and still found that the fringes 
were seen distinctly in this attenuated light when the screen was not 
interposed. Dr. Young thus obtained an experimental demonstration 
of the law of interference, which in this case Jed to the conclusion, that 
the fringes within the shadow were produced by the interference of the 
rays bent into the shadow by one side of the body, with the rays bent 
into the shadow by the other side. ‘This law is now universally admitted 
as a principle in optics, although at the time it was neglected by some 
and opposed by others. Like other productions of genius, it has finally 
triumphed over all opposition. 

That the law of interference may be well understood, and its direct 
accordance with the theory of undulation explained familiarly, let us 
suppose two pencils of light to radiate from two points very close to 
each other ; and that a piece of paper is held parallel to the line which 
joins the two points, so that the light may fall upon a spot, which is 
directly opposite the point which bisects the distance between the two 
radiant points. This spot will be illuminated with the sum of the light of 
the two rays; because the pencils would cross each other at that spot, if 
the paper were removed, so as to allow them to diverge. In this ease, 
the two rays may be said to interfere with each other as the length of 
the paths of the two rays is exactly the same, the spot on the paper 
being exactly distant from both the radiant points. 

If, as has been proved by experiment, there is a certain minute, but 
well defined difference between the lengths of the paths of the two 
pencils of light, the spot upon the paper where the two pencils of light 
interfere with each other is still a bright spot as it is still illuminated 
by the sum of the two lights. We may designate this difference in the 
lengths of the paths d, and it wil be found that when the difference in the 
length of the paths is d, 2d, 3d, 4d, &e., the spot which is formed 
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by the interference of the two pencils will be bright. But it will excite 
some little surprise when it is demonstrated, that when the two pencils 
of light interfere at intermediate points, or when the difference in the 
lengths of the paths is $d, 14 d, 24 d, 34 d, &c. the rays instead of 
producing a double brilliancy equal to the sum of the light, will destroy 
each other, and produce a black spot. 

It will now easily be perceived how the doctrine of interference is in 
complete accordance with the undulatory theory. When the waves of 
light are similarly combined, so that the elevations and depressions of 
the one coincide with those of the other, a wave of double magnitude 
will be produced. On the contrary, when the elevations of the one 
coincide or meet with the depressions of the other, both systems of 
waves will be annihilated. The similarity between the theories of light 
and sound will now be apparent. When two musical strings which are 
in unison, are struck, the effect of the two sounds is equal to the sum 
of their separate intensities, but when they are not in unison, the cessa- 
tion of sound between the beats announces that the sonorous waves have 
destroyed each other. Illustrative examples in other media of the law 
of interference are afforded by Dr. Young himself. “The spring and 
neap tides derived from the combination of the simple soli-lunar tides, 
afford a magnificent example of the interference of two immense waves 
with each other; the spring tide being the joint result of the combination 
when they coincide in time and place, and the neap tide when they suc- 
ceed each other at the distance of half an interval, so as to leave the 
effect of their difference only sensible. The tides of the port of Batsha, 
as described and explained by Halley and Newton, exhibit a different 
modification of the same opposition of undulations; the ordinary periods 
of high and low water being altogether superseded on account of the 
different lengths of the two channels by which the tides arrive, affording 
exactly the half interval, which causes the disappearance of the alterna- 
tion. It may also be very easily observed, by merely throwing two equal 
stones into a piece of stagnant water, that the circles of waves which 
they occasion, obliterate each other and leave the surface of the water 
smooth in certain lines of a hyperbolic form, while in other neighbouring 
parts the surface exhibits the agitation belonging to both series united.” 

According to the Huygenian doctrine, the quantity or difference d, 
above mentioned is equal to the breadth of a wave of light, and it is 
obvious that this is no imaginary quantity, but a real absolute magnitude. 
It is demonstrable, that one half of it is opposed in its properties to the 
other half, if we judge by the phenomena produced. For if two anterior 
or two posterior halves of this magnitude combine, or interfere in a 
similar manner, the effect is doubled, but if the anterior half combines 
accurately with the posterior half, or interferes with it in this manner 
under a small angle, the effect which would have been produced by each 
separately is destroyed. 

As all the phenomena of interference are dependent upon the quantity 
d, it becomes interesting to ascertain its exact magnitude for the different 
coloured rays. These were calculated by Sir Isaac Newton with a pre- 
cision which did him great honour. They are, perhaps, the most minute 
measurements of time and space ever effected by man; and, as they are 
real bona fide existences, they fill us with wonder and astonishment. 
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We extract from Mr. Herschel’s Table the measurements of the three 
primary rays; although Newton prepared this for the seven colours and 
intermediate spaces of his spectrum. 














Colours Length . f an Number of Number of undulations 
of the undulation in undulations ink soonest 
Spectrum. parts of aninch. | in an inch. 
Red 0:0000256 39180 477 ,000000,000000 
Yellow 0:0000227 44000 535,000000,000000 
Blue 0-0000196 51110 622,000000,000000 














It would occupy far too great a space were we to consider all the 
minute and beautiful phenomena which can be satisfactorily explained 
by the law of interference applied to the undulatory theory. A slight 
sketch of the principal of these is all that remains to be given. From 
the table above, it will be perceived that each of the coloured rays differs 
from the rest in the length and size of its waves, and also in the number 
which is propelled in a second of time. 

The phenomena of the inflection of light can now be easily understood. 
The fringes of coloured light which are observed in the shadow, and 
called the interior fringes, depend upon the interference of the rays which 
come on either side of the inflecting body. It is clear, that as the middle 
of the shadow is at the same distance from both edges of this inflecting 
body, there should be a narrow white strip illumined by the sum of the 
two inflected pencils, because there is no difference in the lengths of the 
paths of the two pencils coming from each side of the body; but at a 
point at such a distance from the centre of the shadow, that the difference 
of the two paths of the pencils from each side of the body is equal to 
4 d, the two pencils will destroy each other, and give a dark stripe: 
consequently, on each side of the central bright stripe there will be a 
dark one. For the same reasons, it may be shown that at a point at such 
a distance from the centre of the shadow that the differenc® in the lengths 
of the paths is 2d; 3 d, there will be bright stripes: and at intermediate 
points, when the difference in the lengths of the paths is 14 d; 23 d, 
there will be dark stripes. This is exactly the case in point of fact. 

With respect to those rings ef coloured light which are observed on 
the edges of the inflecting body, and called the exterior fringes, some 
little difference of opinion exists ; and certainly they cannot be explained 
in so satisfactory a manner. Dr. Thomas Young believed that they were 
occasioned by the interference of the direct rays with those which are 
reflected from the edge of the screen. M. Fresnal, who has pursued 
these investigations with the greatest skill and nicety, found, from 
observations made with various-shaped bodies, that this was not exactly 
the case. He believed that those rays which pass at a sensible distance 
from the inflecting body, assists also in producing this phenomenon, b 
deviating from their original direction, and interfering with the others. 

One of the most successful applications of the law of interference is in 
the explanations of the colours of thin plates. This is a subject which 
has engaged the attention of such men as Boyle, Newton, Hooke, Bre- 
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reton, Young, and Brewster, who have found ample scope for the most 
profound thought in the contemplation of a soap bubble. — It may appear 
at first sight, that these small matters are unworthy of the attention of 
Philosophers ; but, by a more attentive investigation, they will be found 
very interesting, and moreover, of the greatest importance. 

A plate of any transparent medium which is of a certain thinness, will 
not reflect or transmit white light; but it will be divided more or less 
into the primitive colours of the Spectrum. ‘The best way of observing 
the colours of thin films of a liquid, is to immerse the mouth of a wine 
glass into a mixture of soap and water, and then to hold it in a vertical 
position, when a film of the soapy fluid is stretched over it. It will then 
be observed that the upper edge becomes nearly black, while the parts 
below this dark part will be divided by horizontal lines into a series of 
coloured fringes. 

If we wish to exhibit the colours of a thin plate of air, the most simple 
process, is that described in the Philosophical Transactions for the year 
1816: take a slip of thick Crown glass, notch it on the side with a file, 
and then, by applying a heated iron, make a crack, extending towards 
the centre. If we now examine the surface of this crack at an angle of 
50° or 60°, we shall see the surface of the crack covered with coloured 
fringes parallel to the termination of the crack. On account of the per- 
fect polish of the separated surfaces, these colours will be very brilliant. 
The coloured light seen by transmission may be observed if the surfaces 
of the plate of glass are polished, and the breadth and position of the 
coloured fringes may be altered by varying the thickness of the plate 
of air by opening or closing the crack in the glass with the hand. 

The method pursued by Sir Isaac Newton in these investigations was 
to apply three pairs of clamp screws to keep together two telescope lenses 
of unequal focal lengths. By gradually increasing the pressure, a cir- 
cular system of coloured rings was displayed in the centre of the glasses. 
These he studied with peculiar care, and compared them with the thick- 
ness of the stratum of air enclosed. When the glasses were the most 
compressed, there was a black spot in the centre ; and the coloured fringes 
seen by reflected light were in this order of succession: black, blue, 
white, yellow, red ; violet, blue, green, yellow, red; purple, blue, green, 
yellow, red: green, red; greenish-blue, red; greenish-blue, pale red; 
greenish-blue, reddish-white. By calculation, he found that the thickness 
of the air at the darkest part of the first dark ring made by perpendicular 
rays was one eighty-nine-thousandth part of an inch. These colours seen 
reflected, become somewhat altered when viewed by transmitted light: 
that is, by looking through the lenses. In this case, the order of succes- 
sion is as follows: the central spot is white, then yellowish-red ; black, 
violet, blue, white, yellow, red; violet, blue, green, yellow, red. 

For the explanation of these curious phenomena, which he had studied 
with such care, Sir Isaac devised the theory of fits of easy reflection and 
transmission, which, though entirely hypothetical, served well to Jink 
together the various facts. By the doctrine of undulations, the colours 
of thin plates are supposed to arise from the interference of the light 
reflected from the second surface of the plate with that which was reflected 
from the first surface. This hypothesis is so much more simple and 
probable that it is now generally considered satisfactory. 
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- We must reserve for another paper a similar sketch of the phenomena 
of double refraction and polarization, and the more complicated observa- 
tions of Fraunhofer on the lines and colours of the spectrum. It may be 





observed, and will be still more so as we proceed, that frequent additions 
and alterations have been made to the original idea of Huygens, in order 
to adapt the theory to the newly discovered facts. Probably the real 
nature of Light will be soon established. 


(To be continued.) 





RECONCILIATION. 
BY MRS. GODWIN.* 
** Let not the Sun go down upon your wrath.”’ 


Come chase that dark shadow of wrath from thy brow, 
Let us part, our resentment forgetting— 

Yon proud orb that gladdens the sea-billow now 
Flings all gloom from his glory in setting. 


This hand I extend hath too often clasp’d thine, 
To be e’er raised in malice to harm thee— 

We have shared many toils, all thy pleasures were mine, 
Do not these recollections disarm thee ? 


How light was the cause whence our discord arose 
In the height of good-humour and gladness ! 
Thus joy, like the rainbow that gorgeously shows, 

Often changes to storm and to sadness, 


Is life, then, a grant so secure or so long, 
That we waste it in strife and in sorrow ? 
Alas! we forget while we brood o'er each wrong 
That the cold grave may claim us to-morrow! 


Come pledge me ere yet speeding forth on thy poth-—- 
See, the goblet before thee is shining— 

O let not the bright sun go down on thy wrath: 
And behold his red beams fast declining. 


LOYAL SUGGESTIONS, 
HUMBLY SUBMITTED TO 
THE QUEEN’s MOST EXCELLENT MAJESTY ; 
By an #sthetic Student in Morals. 


Mapam,—One of your humble subjects ventures to address a letter to 
his Sovereign, which is, (as it purports to be,) intended for her perusal ; 
which has the novelty of proceeding from most respectful feelings ; and in 
writing which the author has been unenvious of that ingenuity which 
contrives at the same time to violate manly courtesy and loyal decorum. 


*A short poem by this lady, entitled “The Two Voices,” appeared in our Num. 
ber for April. We were not aware at the time of its insertion that we had permis- 
sion to publish her name. 

N. S.—VOL., 1. 4eE 
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The many obstacles which may prevent this appeal from reaching your 
Majesty’s eye are distinctly understood. A queen is, alas! more fre- 
quently surrounded by courtiers than by friends : the former will not, I 
’ fear, facilitate an aim, which I feel convinced the latter, be their rever- 
ence ever so deep, or their affection ever so zealous, would not oppose. 

But whilst there remains the remotest chance that one of your people 
may gain access to the ear of her who is (nominally at least) the guardian 
of National interests, I have sufficient excitement to my task, Indeed, 
I would hope that if my own individual efforts should fail, they may 
prove suggestions to more able (though not more loyal) brethren, by 
whose successive exertions the truths which I now utter may be eventu- 
ally deemed worthy of royal consideration. 

To your Majesty, as the ruler of a civilised and distinguished land, 
observations connected with its well-being are most naturally offered. But 
it is the happiness of Britain’s Sovereign to be distinguished by the 
feminine as well as by the regal character. It is an encouragement to 
the present writer that the Queen cannot be severed from the woman ; 
that the transient temporal dignity is a phase of the eternal loving prin- 
ciple, which Scripture designates “‘ Seraph,”* and which we have baptised 
“woman.” The latter in her true and primitive purity is identical with 
the former. 

Great joy is it that the woman is inseparable from the Queen. 
*¢ Queen ’”’ would be but another name for monster were it otherwise. 
The woman is a legitimate and divine expression of the Ineffable ; the 
queen is an instituted representation of human activity. The woman is 
an unperishing glory ; the queen is ever a waning one. The former is 
in the sphere of the infinite, and is alien to declension or mutability; a 
finite law governs the latter, and makes its very rising synonymous with 
its progress to extinction. 

What woman is essential/y, and what her human and physical exhibi- 
tions would show her to be (were there not in us a conscience always 
presuming primal good), are two points of the greatest import. It is 
not now either concurrent with space or time to enter into an analysis of 
the reasons why the woman or seraph nature should express itself out- 
wardly in a manner so unworthy ; but the apparent discrepancies are to 
be reconciled—a solution is to be supplied to this, the deepest of all 
enigmas. Sufficient is it now tosay that the temporal queen should be 
subordinate to the eternal woman, even as the eternal woman moves in 
willing accordance with the infinite Progenitor. It is thus that the 
divine nature, unchecked by rebellion, may reveal itself through the 
womanly character in the regal one. And so it must be, before we can 
interpret, in its highest sense, the apostrophe of the Jewish poet: 
“ Through thee kings reign, and princes decree justice.” 

The present state of the country renders investigation, perhaps, more 
requisite than agreeable. Whether we look at the religious or political 
worlds, we find them divided into sections almost innumerable. Most 
evident it is, that the nation can never be happy which involves so many 
antagonistic parties. It may be asserted with equal truth that no remedy 
can arise from a coalition between the divisional bodies, even were it 


* Cherubim Anow most; Seraphim Jove most. 
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possible. It is not a coalition, but a union, that is necessary. It is not 
a forced amalgamation of fractions that can constitute a worthy entirety. 
As well might we expect that a combination of discords would produce a 
melody. A new and truer series of feelings must supplant those which 
exist at present. The union source, which is love itself, must be appealed 
to, before any amelioration can take place. Vainly do we fritter away 
our time in discussing the merits of doctrines which are all incomplete ; 
while we are estranged from those sympathies which (would we hearken 
to their voice) declare all codes, creeds, and systems delusive, which do 
not present to human hearts one common ground, in which they may 
meet each other, and the God who sheds over such spot his reconciling 
presence. 

But it were vain to narrate evils, could no counteracting specific be 
suggested. Vain were the appeal to the Sovereign, if she were unable 
to present in her example an excitement to the glorious feelings which 
rest latent in the bosoms of her people—which indeed dwell in her own. 
But recognising their existence in all as a conscience-generated truth, the 
possibility of exemplary reform must necessarily be conceded. All that 
it is requisite to ask is, that the sceptre-swayer shall praetically carry out 
the idea within her of what a woman-queen should be. If the royal 
artist were entreated to give a verbal portraiture of some excellent Ruler, 
worthy of the greatest affections, and deserving of the highest earthly 
elevation, she would surely delineate a being whose extended sympathies 
should embrace all classes of the population—all modes of opinion: and 
in involving them, should prove her superiority to them; a being whose 
charity should have faith to believe that the just Father of the Universe 
gave his divine patrimony for the participation of every child; a being 
who, while pitying the misrepresentation of heaven-created powers, 
should penetrate through the dark veil into the sanctuary which it con- 
ceals ; who, applying earthly punishment to none for errors of belief (not 
even by withholding from the delinquents exhibitions of her kindness), 
should argue with them most eloquently by her more elevated character 
—reproach them most effectually by her better being. 

If such idea of feminine government should exist in your Majesty's 
mind, believe that it resides not there as a dream to delight the imagina- 
tion; but as a law to be fulfilled in action. Associate, then, Madam, 
your favor and influence with all whose energies are devoted to the love- 
inspiring spirit—with all whose activities are universal and disinterested, 
though they may have been accidently numbered in sectarian grades. 
Encourage all in whom singleness of purpose is revealed, whatever be its 
mode of expression ; and should a Pestalozzi arise, deny him not your 
patronage, because his pupils are not instructed in the Church Catechism ; 
should a Fourrier present himself, lend him your countenance, even 
though his plan for social reform be unsanctioned by act of Parliament. 
In your connection with the loving, you address the most potent appeal 
to the loveless; the new commandment “ Love one another” is not an 
addendum to, but an embodiment of, the preceding ten. “ He prayeth 
best who loveth best.” ‘The true lover is the truly religious man. 

Numerous are those around her Majesty who would bring from the 
Holy Bible, arguments in opposition to the course of conduct which is here 
pointed out. It is necessary to be explicit ;—such remonstrances must 
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not be listened to. Is irreverence intended towards the sacred book ? 
In the sight of him whose inspiration it reflects—no! But to the con- 
structions which are generally put upon it we owe no deference, 

The glad tidings some have interpreted as an annunciation of bless- 
ings to the few, and of despair to the many. The comment is charac- 
derised by the author, and not by the text. The despot has used 
Scripture as an aid to irresponsible tyranny. The democrat as a support 
of every disorderly outrage. The proprietor of a burying-ground (he 
cannot be called the minister of peace), as an apology for denying 
sepulture to the dead. Thus, though it stands a model divinely sym- 
metrical, earth-directed eyes have seen only its incongruous shadow, and 
have discerned neither the lineaments of its countenance, nor the perfec- 
tion of its form. 

Bitter mockery were it of man’s noblest hopes, did the possibility 
exist, that any revelation of the Most High could conflict with the 
instincts of conscience in the soul. We are enabled to recognise the Scrip- 
tures as the offspring of divine paternity only by these instincts,—nay 
through them. In ancient prophets and apostles, did the inspirer utter 
those oracles which are chronicled in the Bible. Be it ever remembered, 
that the solemn inspiration which a book may record, must a thousand 
times more vitally and essentially appertain to the writer, than to the work 
which he produces. From the pure love which creates in the being, the 
idea of what he ought to be, is every true inspiration, every influence of 
heaven, every breath of God. 

Let the Queen, then, desiring to act as best becomes the dignity of a 
Sovereign, and the far higher character of woman, implicitly obey all 
kind and universal impulses which reside in her bosom. 

The verbal signs by which these are represented have been miscon- 
strued, and will be misconstrued ; but the internal voice is unambiguous 
to the humble and sincere auditor. 

To turn now to the political aspect, which is but an exponent of the 
religious—or rather of the irreligious one. I would draw your Majesty's 
attention not to party collisions,—the preconcerted mummeries which 
are enacted for the special gratification of the uninitiate, but I would 
most respectfully submit to your notice one or two crying violations of 
all that is noble and righteous in principle-—violations of man’s intelli- 
gent dignity ;—of woman’s celestial sympathy; and of God’s universal 
excellence. 

You cannot, Madam, be unaware of the revolting scenes which ever 
and anon, indelibly disgrace the naval and military history of Britain. 

It is painful to dwell on a subject so loathsome—yet how selfish that 
sensibility which recoils from the mere narrative of deeds the perpetra- 
tion of which it does not prohibit. No eloquence of speech, no colour- 
ing of imagination is necessary to place before every feminine mind the 
impossibility of witnessing the scenes referred to, with unmingled love 
for the monarch who permits their recurrence. O Madam, that you 
would condescend to reflect upon the new position you would assume to 
your people, by directing your influence against one savage custom! I 
beseech you to think how your tacit acquiesence in it affects your cha- 
racter. What an object of unmeasured loathing (however innocently 
at present) you must become in the eyes of every victim to this fiend-emu- 
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lative punishment ! That victim is the recognised servant of a Sovereign, 
whose still early youth would promise benign and civilising influences. He 
is the subject of a princess, whose woman-nature would seem to imply the 
impossibility of her assent to the mangling and laceration of human flesh. 
He has given his allegiance to the descendant of an illustrious line.— 
Surely he should be too proud to number among her defenders, a being 
liable to agonies which, if inflicted on a beast, would ensure to the torturer 
an unrepealable odium. The Queen is clad in purple and fine raiment ; 
her couch is of down; her dwelling is a land of pleasaunce ; her wish is 
an enchantment which the rarest and most costly treasures obey; 
melodies greet her ear; beauties her eye; but her acknowledged servant 
is a poverty-stricken man. All coarseness of fare, all hardness of pillow, 
all inclemency of season does he bear for her; and yet for a fault com- 
paratively slight, sanguinary appliances are put into activity, which a 
word from the fair tenant of Windsor’s pleasant halls, might perchance 
arrest—and she does not utter it. 

Such are the thoughts that must arise in the minds of those to whom 
outraged nature forbids nicely distinguishing consideration. It would 
be equally cruel and absurd to ascribe to your Majesty’s wish, the con- 
tinuance of those practices for which Woolwich has of late become so 
infamously notorious. Long-established precedent, the sanction of the 
bravest commanders defend them ; while the expedients which, on ever- 
recurring ministerial emergencies, require the exercise of all Court 
ingenuity, will scarcely allow this painful question to rivet your atten- 
tion. But while an apology may perhaps be made for previous neglect, 
a long protraction of it would render justification, nay even palliation, 
impracticable. The permission of the sovereign must eventually be 
more or less connected with those laws, which, while deeply odious to 
the public, are never brought under the notice of parliament by her 
ministers ; at all events it will be asked whether this is not a case so 
urgent, as to call for an expression of feeling from your Majesty, as 
a member of that sex, whose best sympathies are insulted by naval and 
military torture. Be the court-etiquette whatever it may, in cases 
where party-spirit originates the question ; the present one~is more exten- 
sive. It appeals to you as a daughter of heaven ; and your interference 
is warranted, because your name is registered in the calendar of 
humanity. 

I cannot part from this subject without reminding you, that the exist- 
ence of the censured punishment, necessarily implies an executioner ; 
and an executioner, in this instance, necessarily presumes a moral abase- 
ment almost too fearful for reflection. Just heaven! Of what are the 
heart-resolves manufactured, which, in being wound up to the infliction 
of so much agony, do not break ? 

All laws which enjoin the punishment of death are likewise incon- 
sistent with that merciful tone which should characterise the reign of a 
female sovereign. Our sanguinary code is equally horrid and inutile. 
The legitimate object of punishment is the protection of society, and 
the benefit of the criminal himself. From the forgiving love of God, 
the vilest of his breathing creatures is not excluded; that earthly law 
therefore, which proscribes the culprit from hope and pardon, corre- 
sponds not with the law of heaven. 
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The moral portion (so called) and the criminal portion (so called) of 

a community require, in their respective degrees, improvement and reform- 

ation to an almest infinite degree. The tenacious selfishness of the 

former, and the lawless retaliation of the latter, must disappear before a 

social system based on the eternal sympathies which dwell in every heart, 

ough recognised and acknowledged only by a subdivided fraction of the 
e. 


‘It is in vain for Government to expect kindly and pacifie exhibitions 
from a class-to which it appeals by the extremest modes of relentless 
antagonism. Worse than idle is it to direct a vengeful artillery against 
the acts of transgressors, while the passions which generate them are 
roused into activity by its voice. The minimum of punishment and the 
maximum of benevolent consideration, must be the objects of a peace- 
facilitating administration. Our present legislators forget that the crim- 
inal is but a phase of the man, and that the most atrocious actions must 
not be ascribed to essential depravity ; but to the holiest principles work- 
ing through an organisation unhappily modified in circumstances, not only 
subsequent, but antecedent to itself. A queen should feel that a child of 
the Creator is in no case to be prohibited from making an earthly atone- 
ment for his offences. Conscience must show your Majesty that under 
our present penal laws contrasts may take place, the consideration of 
which you could hardly endure. A day, opening with a Newgate tragedy, 
and concluding with a Court ball, involves an antithesis—from the con- 
templation of which every finer sensibility revolts. 

I have thus, Madam, endeavoured to draw your attention to two 
notorious evils, in the abrogation of which royal influence might aid. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the feminine principle must be excited 
on all similar or analogous cases. 

A more unrestricted intercourse with your subjects would greatly aid 
in the developement of that affectionate loyalty which cannot but be 
grateful to your Majesty's heart. It is much to be regretted that she, 
whose position requires of her a national friendship, should be almost 
inaccessible to the greater portion of her subjects. Your agency, how- 
ever kind, should not be an invisible one; your acts of love should meet 
the eye, as well as the ear, of your people, How delightful for every 
individual to feel that his Sovereign was personally co-operating with 
him in the advancement of public weal. 

The regal dispensation must be one of love, and not of coercion: the 
former must gradually displace the latter. Sympathetic energies must 
reform society : all other instruments are valueless. Would your ! Majesty 
rule a religious people ? “ Love is the fulfilling of the law.” Would your 
Majesty rule a chivalric people? Every noble disinterested deed must be 
generated by love. Would your Majesty rule sons and daughters of 
Genius? It is love that inspires every feeling of the poet—that creates 
every conception of the artist—that lives in every embodiment of the 
actor. A loveless country is a barbarous one—a barbarous one is cha- 
racterised by moral and intellectual apathy. 

The days of Faction are numbered ; the empire of Faction is departing 
from it. The names of princes have been generally (sometimes, perhaps, 
invidiously) associated with the partial and sectarian. O, Madam! 
that ‘you would disown such an alliance! that in consecrating yourself to 
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love, you would call into activity all that is hallowing in the heart of 
earth's first kingdom—a queen sympathising with her people—interesting 
herself in every plan for the cultivation of their feelings and faculties— 
lending her influence to the abolition of every cruel and uncivilised law— 
regarding the integrity of the man more than the opinions of the partizan ! 
OQ! such a queen should transform the bard-visions of past ages into 
faint types of herself! Chivalry casting off the meretricious form of feu, 
dality, should appear in the more consonant one of loving exhibition, 
and ** Most Excellent Majesty’ should be transformed from a term of 
courtesy into an expression of heartfelt loyalty. 


OUR MONTHLY CRYPT. 


Since the foundation of our Monthly Crypt, we find that other periodicals 
have become cryptic too. There is, in the current number of the Edinburgh 
Review, an article entirely cryptic on Dr. Channing and False Taste, in refer. 
ence to that American critic’s essay on Milton. Whatever concerns Milton, 
concerns us—and of Dr. Channing we have already spoken. Much that is 
unintelligible in the writings of the Boston divine to the Edinburgh reviewer, 
is unintelligible, by reason of the reviewer’s, not the writer’s, own defect. 
Where the writer is sentimental, the reviewer demands of him to be intellec- 
tual; and the utterance of the highest feelings he would bring before the bar 
of the understanding. Nay, such feelings as are above this faculty, are to him 
absurd and ridiculous, we should suppose—but this is his own fault, and 
not Dr. Channing’s. Touching style, however, the reviewer is eminently cor- 
rect. This is a matter altogether within his province and his ability. The 
same opinions, nevertheless, have been already expressed. The meretricious 
styles produced by periodical literature are remarked upon with much verve 
and precision in Southey’s Colloquies with Sir Thomas More. The following 
remarks of the reviewer, show that, in the judgment of persons of taste, such a 
magazine was much wanted as we have endeavoured (and we are told not in 
vain) to render the Monruty. 

** Much of the evil taste,” says the Reviewer, ‘‘ of which we complain, no 
doubt arises from the prevalence of periodical writings, and the daily demand 
of the reading public for matter of amusement or excitement. The reader's 
appetite gets thus to be somewhat depraved by being jaded ; so that it requires 
incessant stimulants; and then the demand is to be supplied by those, who 
being allowed a very limited time in which to cater for the propensity they 
have helped to create, must be content to do the best they can; so they drug 
the potion high, which they have not the leisure to make delicate; and, above 
all, they take the materials nearest at hand, and which may be compounded 
with the least labour or skill. As ever happens in such cases, things act and 
react on one another; and while the constant and easy supply of highly 
though coarsely seasoned matter, vitiates the public more and more, this de- 
gradation renders it necessary to make the stuff more coarse and stinging to 
the palate. 

“The necessities of the Quarterly Purveyor, are considerably less urgent, 
and less hurtful in this respect ; but we are very far indeed from standing aloof, 
taking ourselves out of the caste to which we belong, and, with folded arms 
and self satisfied aspect, thanking God that we are not as other writers are. 
Nay, we know, we lament, we complain, that we have often had the cha 
the awful charge—of dulness, or heaviness, brought against numbers of the 
Journal, containing various papers of the utmost ability, the greatest origin. 
ality, the purest composition, on subjects of the highest importance,—but+ 
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not variegated, or set off by what are called brilliant or striking articles. We 
hope that we have not yielded to such clamours in the exercise of our functions ; 
but we are conscious, upon the retrospect, of being sometimes obliged to sur- 
render our own better judgement to the prevailing taste ; although, upon the 
graver charges which we have been discussing, our principle has uniformly 
been to conform to the standard, long established, of correct taste ; to make 
head against all innovation in it; and to cry down all base coin, by whom- 
soever uttered. 

“ Yet, let us add, that as evil example is eminently contagious, the corrup- 
tion of which we are complaining has extended to works, the composition of 
which offered no such excuse as the necessities of periodical publication ; and 
the subject of which renders the offence far more inexplicable. The scientific 
writings of later years have been debased by the vitious taste, the foolish vanity 
of running after ornaments on matters that deny themselves to the orna- 
mental; and should be content with the didactic. The yearly assemblages of 
scientific men; professedly to argue and confer, where investigation or even 
consultation is impossible, really to display themselves before multitudes, 
wholly incapable of appreciating any valuable matter uttered before them, and 
only likely to comprehend the trash unavoidably spoken on such occasions ; 
have greatly lowered the standard of taste among our men of science. There 
lies before us a book, in which you can perpetually trace an unnatural twisting 
of the subject under consideration, in a page or more, and cannot tell what it 
is the author is running after ; till, behold a long quotation in blank verse or 
rhyme makes its appearance, and shows that all the effort was to introduce it. 
Another really writes on some of the stricter sciences, in tropes and metaphors ; 
nor he among the least of our mathematicians. A third, and one the greatest 
of all, wil] have it, that Laplace’s great work is a‘ kind of scientific poem.’ 
Let us hope that the contagion will spread no further ; or if it does, that we 
shall no longer speak of ‘ French tinsel ;’ for assuredly, no name of any renown, 
amongst our neighbours, can be cited as giving the least countenance to aber- 
rations like these. The offenders should learn to be content with their own 
domains, and bear in mind, that, even if they possessed the arts, the inferior 
arts, of the orator or the poet, to use them on their own subjects, in any con- 
nexion with these, would be just as absurd as if Mr. Wordsworth, or Mr. 
Campbell were to put Euclid into a ballad, or an orator in some public meet- 
ing were to declaim upon the principles of dynamics.”’ 

This is all very well: but was not the example of the very style now con- 
demned, first set in The Edinburgh Review? Do we not all recollect Jeffrey’s 
brilliancies ? Not an article, however, written by that soidisant critic, but what 
was false in style and substance. We are glad to see a sounder spirit presiding 
over that periodical. The Quarterly seldom or never sinned in that way—its 
main fault was mostly a conventionalism, that brought all topics down to the 
same dead level. Mr. Lockhart has well striven against this sombre influence. 
By the bye—*‘ The Ballantyne Humbug handled, in a letter to Sir Adam Fer- 
gusson, by the Author of Memoirs of the Life of Sir Walter Scott” is a 
master-piece of vindication. So much generosity and true nobility was never 
exercised by one man towards others, as by the Waverley novelist to the Ballan- 
tynes. Nothing can show more clearly than the whole account, how alien to 
the spirit of Trade is that of authorship. One would take, the other will give. 
Genius is spontaneously liberal, Commerce is necessarily avaricious. Two such 
yoke-fellows drag different ways. Let the story of Sir Walter Scott operate as 
a splendid caution to men of letters. It is quite clear, that the Ballantynes 
had made up their minds, that they and their family were to be kept by the ex- 
ertions of Sir Walter Scott, and in costly style, too, as “‘ merchant princes”’ of 
Auld Reekie. 

“ The British and Foreign Review, or European Quarterly Journal. Nos. 
XV. and XVI.”"—We cannot but admire the psa and sober spirit in which 
this periodical is conducted : it rigidly rejects whatever is ad captandum, and 
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rests solely on its sterling merits. The improved taste of the public will de- 
mand works of this kind: Education is doing something, and not a little: As 
one evidence of this, we may instance the number of Prize Essays that have 
lately been published, and the number of worthy competitors that are brought 
into play by the several experiments. We have before us, one on behalf of “ ‘The 
Animal Creation ; its Claims on our Humanity stated and enforced by the Rev, 
John Styles, D.D.”? Those of Dr. Drummond and Mr. Youatt, we have not 
seen ; hut the selection of the present for the prize, seems to have been ju- 
dicious. The Adjudicators were the Right Honourable the Earl of Carnarvon, 
the Honourable and Rev. B. W. Noel, and Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, M. P. 
There should always in such cases be three arbitrators, at least. The adjudi- 
cation should never be left, as in some instances, to one person; because the 
question of literary merit should never be decided by individual taste or 
opinion. Dr. Styles argues, that animals are capable of suffering; and that 
while suffering generally pervades their economy, cruelty does not exist in the 
administration of the Divine government, separate and apart from the agency 
of man; but that by his cruel agency, a large proportion do suffer. He then 
proceeds to show that the claims of the inferior creatures are founded on the 
dictates of nature, religion, and morality ; are recognised and enforced in the 
Holy Scriptures, and especially by the Christian religion. How debasing is 
the influence of cruelty on the individual character—how important and nu- 
merous are the evils it inflicts on society! On the other hand, the humane 
treatment of them cannot fail to induce a pleasurable and virtuous train of feel- 
ings and habits. The Essay is written in a popular manner, and alludes grace- 
fully at the end, to Wordsworth's ballad of Hart Leap Well, which teaches us : 


“ Never to blend our pleasure or our pride, 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 


Still something more positive is required, to subdue the prejudices of those 
classes, ‘‘ who are, to the warm and generous feelings of humanity, what the 
torpedo is to the touch.” ‘* A man of a humane disposition will not,” says 
Dr. Styles, “‘ easily taste of a dish in which cruelty has been mingled; it is 
true, he did ‘not inflict the torture, his feelings would not have permitted him ; 
but it was perhaps, inflicted on his account; or if not, he ought at least to 
show his disapprobation of the cruel act, by strictly abstaining from the meats 
it has infected.” We told our readers, that the tribe of vegetable-eaters was 
increasing. The society that takes charge of animals, should consider, we 
think, the subject of Flesh-eating in itself. There have been and are, fine 
spirits who shrink from contact with blood. In our opinion, the different 
kinds of food eaten at different periods of the world, are symbolical of the moral 
state and condition of man at those times. Man begins as a vegetable eater 
and clother; next he is habited in the skins of beasts; and then he eats their 
flesh. 

“The Drunkard,” writes to us, one of this class of thinkers—“ comes in for 
a large share of public indignation, as far as words are concerned. ‘Temper= 
ance advocates do somehow manage, without blushing, to become the focus of 
virtuous wrath, and reprobation of a dreadfully bad propensity, while they 
themselves continue in the plenitude of habits, scarcely less degrading and 
soul-destroying, than those they, in their knight-errantry, sally forth to con- 
demn. A change of stimulants from one description of gratifications to another, 
is but poor progress towards the ultimate truth, as relates to Human Food. 
The subject is so fatally mixed up with all sorts of views, motives, and habits, 
except the right and proper ones, that it is not an easy matter to perceive, in 
what way the hard-frozen ice of accustomed selfishness may most successfully 
be broken. When man’s nature has become ‘ subdued to what it works in,’ 
it is not a mild appeal, that will persuade him to wash his hands entirely clean : 
and as the first effort is pretty sure to fail of that result, such solitary and un- 
supported experiment serves rather to confirm than to loosen him. 
N. S,—VOL, I, 4r 
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‘¢ The intellectual man, in his perfect consciousness of how much existence, 
life, and delight, the drunkard continually loses, is anxious to serve and to 
save him from his lost position. But it is pretty obvious, that the intellectual 
man’s courses are in principle little, or no better than the sot’s. It might be 
possible to make out a case, showing that they are worse. According to his 
own showing, they rest on very nearly the same main ground, that is to say, 
his own pleasure. Almost all that the temperate man can say, on behalf of 
his beef, his tea, and his coffee, the drunkard may assert for his tobacco, his 
beer, and his gin. It is plainly seen, that the drunkard, so long as he continues 
in his alcohol-imbibing practices, is utterly disqualified for giving any valuable 
opinion whatever, upon the human right and liberty thus to involve himself. 
In like manner, it is evident to the abstinent, that the temperate man while in- 
volved in his carnivorous quality and unlimited quantity, has accomplished 
little by cutting off one extraneous quality, and that he is as entirely disquali- 
fied for making a just estimate, in regard to his solid excitements of flesh and 
blood, and their always numerous inflammatory train. 

«* As the sot must be caught in a lucid, sober interval, before any sensible 
man would pronounce it useful to do as little as to speak to him of sobriety, 
so the flesh-eater must somehow be brought to, at least, a short abstinent 
interval, before the moralist can hopefully venture to appeal. It is the drunkard’s 
sober nature that has to hear the sober voice: it is the flesh-eater’s abstinent 
sense that has to hear the vital voice. Neither in one case, nor the other, can 
the gratified nature pronounce judgment on the proposed improvements. In 
both instances the difficulties are great ; but they are greater in relation to the 
temperate man’s progress than to the drunkard’s. The latter has public opinion 
strongly against him; so strongly that he is never able to stifle the conscious 
voice perpetually proclaiming his error to him within. While the flesh-indul- 
gent has a public opinion as strongly in his favour: so strongly, that not only 
is the consciousness kept quietly unappealed to, but the inquiring spirit, which 
the age exhibits in every merely amusing and time-occupying manner, is 
Julled carefully to rest upon this, as upon human generation, and every other 
vital or vitally connected subject. When man’s selfish and sensual gratifi- 
cations thus find a correspondence and cordial co-operation in the social world, 
it is not to be wondered that he becomes fully confirmed therein. The question 
of eating animal food is then not so small as the mere intellectual observer may 
boldly pronounce it to be. To witness the bathers’ enter and emerge from the 
cold bath, and to hear them afterwards describe their glowing sensations, in as 
glowing language as they could find, would poorly qualify the spectator and 
hearer for experiencing the like feelings, or truly uttering similar expressions. 
What must he do then? Every one has the answer; he must enter the bath 
—he himself must become a bather. How shall the sot be able to speak of, to 
understand, to know the advantages and delights of sobriety, unless he suffer 
himself, by a passivity to intoxicating liquors, to be brought by the sober spirit 
into the sober existence—an existence so different to that he must quit, that 
he has no comprehension of it? Perceiving no delights whatever out of the 
lower position in which he stands, he honestly believes that by giving them up 
he annihilates existence, and that any other life is a mystified blank. So with 
the flesh-consuming intellectualist. He as firmly and honestly believes that 
all nature would fail under a milder treatment than his stimulating system, 
which he, in thoughtless pride, calls Temperance. Perceiving no life, thinking 
moral energy impossible, beyond the bounds which a beef and pig, a curry and 
pepper circumvallation has drawn around him, he cannot loosen the present» 
strong hold wherein he is self-fortified, but pronounces any thing beyond, as 
indeed it really seems to him, a mystified blank. 

“ Is it then oot a question merely of health, of taste, of saving, but one 
involving a whole existence? Aye, truly. And the abstinent life is, in its 
nature, not only as much above the mental nature in which the inquiring spirit 
revels, as the latter is above the animal spirit in which the drunkard wallows, 
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that it is altogether new and incomparable in its kind. The human mind 
stands not more elevated, nor more contrasted to the quadruped animal, than 
stands the vita/ nature superior and contrasted to the intellectual nature. 

But if all this, if consequences so important, and so strange, depend upon 
abstinence from animal food, there are whole nations who ought to exhibit vital 
results. This replication may, however, be met by observation on the facts. 
In the first place it is well known that a forced love is no love at all; a forced 
honesty, secured by the felon’s enclosure in gaol, is not honesty atall. The 
abstinence of a poor peasantry, forced on them by penury, is no abstinence 
whatever, as we see when the opportunity to break out is offered. Soa mental 
force may fail, in its proposed end, as among the Hindoos. Yet, although, 
under these varied circumstances, as little favourable to true abstinence as 
forcibly suppressed drunkenness is to genuine sobriety, all the good results are 
not wanting. The moral picture which India exhibits in yielding to European 
domination, may be the manifested humility, which their European rulers haye 
some authority, though little audited, for saying is the true triumph. It is a 
process not yet fully marked out; and when Jt shall be, doubtless the unim- 
passioned flesh-abstaining nature will, by the unimpassioned at all events, be 
seen to occupy its lawful position. 

** As to the poverty-forced abstinence of our rural population, as they can- 
not be exhibited as mental results in any eminent way, we may turn to the de- 
partment of animal results. If health should be needed, with cheerful honesty 
combined, do we seek it in the beef and beer stimulated town population? 
No, we look to these to serve our clever, cunning, being-destructive commercial 
purposes. Among the rural population, with their scanty daily supplies, and 
their scantier weekly flesh-repast, we unanimously turn when any moral pur- 
pose is to be attained. Do we want any extraordinary human physical strength 
to be applied to any specific object at a cheap rate,—we seek not the means 
among the well-fed, as they call themselves, the turtled, the spiced, the wined. 
Far from such. Not even in those who have come down to simple bread are 
found the suitable individuals. It is among the hardy potatoe-fed Scotch or 
Irish we discover the surest means for such strengthful exhibitions. A frame 
so treated is, as far as mere unskilled strength is concerned, equal to any two 
town-fed and stimulated mechanics. It is in fact, from such sources that the 
town populations, which otherwise would in a few generations be extinct, are 
recruited. In respect to longevity it is so clear a case, to every one who takes 
the trouble to enter into it, in ever so superficial a manner, that the reader will 
grant to us all that can be required. Nor is it alone in number of days that 
much is added to the earthly life and consequently to temporal improvement 
preparatory to eternal, but by the lighter and shorter sleep required the 
days are magnified in Jength as wellas number. The happy sensations are 
thus increased and multiplied, the fleshly nature thus replenished and 
subdued. 

‘‘ With the riddance of animal food, when resolved on from the true 
principle, an immense load of satellitious degradations are also thrown over- 
board. The well-known observation, that the utterance of one falsehood 
involves the invention of twenty more delusions to support it, is not more true 
than that animal-food increment necessarily entails the imbibition of a mul- 
titude of accompanying equally inflammatory stimulants. It is not enough for 
the flesh-eater that he endeavours to hide the consciousness of wrong done to 
the animal, by calling the slaughtered ox by the name beef; a sheep, mutton ; a 
calf, veal; a pig, pork; and blood, by the politer term gravy. Not this clever 
nomenciature, nor all the cook’s industrious, fibre-destroying arts, can suffi- 
ciently palliate the direful intention, No, there must even at the last stage, 
in addition to the heated blood, be added further inflammatory and stimulating 

substances to carry out the reckless course, and to excite the jaded appetite— 
to call forth a corresponding quantity of liquid combustibles—to hasten on the 
double, the animal and mental, ruin. We need not here repeat the familiar 
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disgusting facts whereby the pork or goose eater makes known the necessity 
for an allowance of alcohol: but we may be permitted to observe to the com- 
mercial man, that a slice of his best fed beef seems always to require to be en- 
dorsed by a glass of wjne before it is duly honoured, Where that is not to 
be had, beer or other vulgar liquor must come in. ‘These are the courses 
that tie men, and, shame to say, women also, to the dinner-table by the hour 
together. Nothing must interfere to set aside this process: like a religious 
ceremony it must be obeyed, and unlike religious dictates it obtains universal 
devotion. Every appointment must succumb to the cook’s ; every thought and 
action must be arranged with reference to the dinner hour. The young man 
in any station of society, high or low, who should in sincerity reply to his 
mother’s upbraidings for late attendance ; ‘‘ Wist ye not that I must be about 
my Father’s business?” might think himself fortunate if he should escape with 
a less punishment than that of being forced to show his guilty acknowledg- 
ments by eating a double quantity. 

‘There is thus the cheering fact that whatever erroneous involutions are 
found with flesh eating, a favowrable and correspondingly powerful and rapid 
progress ensues on the quittance of this degrading habit. All the large cargo 
of condiments &c., may then be thrown overboard as worse than useless when 
the vessel is sailed on the new tack. With simpler purer food, comes simpler 
clothing, simpler and purer slumbers, simpler furniture, simpler amusements, 
purer books, purer thoughts, purer conduct. Upon all these, which are its 
necessary conditions, is to be shed the lustrous, the genetic, the vital nature. 
Of this, it is, however, so deep a mysticism to the scientific inteilectualist to 
speak, that for harmony sake we had better recur to those considerations which, 
as standing on his own ground, he cannot controvert, however lustily he may 
dispute. Ultimately, it will be seen that the value of the question, as of all 
questions, rests on this central point. 

“‘ Indisputable as is the fact, that all the food necessary either in quantity 
or quality, to enable the vis medicatrie to keep the body in perfect health, is 
limited to the simplest material which the internal fire can lay hold of, as fuel 
to keep its supply up, and that to such persons as limit themselves in this man- 
ner, sickness is a mere tradition, unknown by actual experience ; we say evi- 
dent as this law is to every mind, the sel!-filling, self-gratifying process is still 
allowed to over-run our better judgment, and to clog and suppress the better 
nature. 

«« Were further evidence wanted, not only of this fact, but of the possibility 
of bringing all sorts of persons within its operation, we could, from our own 
experience produce it. Within the last five months, there has been established 
near London, a real school, or child-home, where there have been simultane- 
ously tried, the three extraordinary courses of abolishing all factitious rewards 
and punishments, as well mental as corporeal, the non-severation of the two 
sexes in study, and total abstinence from animal food and all its concomitants. 
We will say nothing of the mental results, because at present it will be thought 

remature. But of the successful results in that sphere, so much apprehended 
by the tender parent, that is to say, animal health and vigour, an assembly of 
nearly thirty persons visibly, audibly, and feelingly testifies. Persons of both 
sexes, of all ages, habits, &c. collected from various places, have by good will 
and pure desires, been enabled at once to do that with delight, which is so 
erroneously deemed a privation. 

‘* We are reminded of this case by the frequently repeated excuse, which 
finds ready currency in the world, that we are not organized suitably for this 
abstinent life; that it may suit very well some constitutions, and each one 
must ascertain for himself, and from himself, what is fitting for his own con- 
stitution, and act accordingly. Founded on this irrational reasoning, we have 
many clever, well- intentioned dissertations, medical and scientific, on the Hu- 
man constitution and its corresponding institutions. While one minute it is 
admitted, that human nature is frail and susceptible of large and intense im- 
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provement, the next minute it is advocated by the same mouth, that every 
means should be adopted in harmony with the human constitution, as it now 
is: thus necessarily decreeing its non-improvement. For what is this consti- 
tution of which we hear so much, and which is to be so much regarded? With- 
out designing to answer such questions, man proceeds to act, and out of the 
constitution which man has, though admitted to be defective, he endeavours to 
make beneficial institutions. One institution that he has erected, is the much- 
loved practice of flesh-eating. And such institutions as this, (resu/¢ts emanating 
from.a corrupted constitutional resu/Z) are to be relied on as favourable causes 
of an improved generation. Vain logic. ‘That which improves, must be supe- 
rior to the improved, and not its ofispring. The new and purified constitution, 
must come from the new and pure constitutor, not from a cleansing, real or 
attempted, of the old institutions, These latter, as institutions, must all be 
dropped, and passed away, and such of them only renewed as are found con- 
formable to the new constitution. 

“« Abstigence, then, taken as the most general idea or expression of man’s 
duty in relation to the material world, becomes at once a most important 
condition outwardly concerning the animal creation; over which, in a state 
totally disqualifying all just judgment, he presumes to declare himself lord ; as 
well as externally, in regard to his own animal health, and internally bearing 
upon the still more important subject of mental justice. If it be impossible 
for the sot to pronounce fairly on the value of a temperate life, it is equally in- 
Arete to call upon the fl lesh-excited, to see clearly into the merits of absti- 
nence. Mental increment, like physical support, has a twofold source; one 
the endosmic, the other the edosmic. These are not more obvious in the vege- 
table, than they are in the mental world; and generally speaking, the animal 
life is emblematic of the mental life. Whence it is, that our national tendency 
is no less to the practical and external in philosophy, than it is in food. A 
people who have adopted the notion, that truth is to be built up by accretions 
from without, must necessarily conclude, that animal life is accumulated in a 
similar manner. Furthermore, a race educated in the idea, that the frame is 
and can alone be maintained in vigour by external and powerful applications, 
will as readily fall in with the principle, that mental life is to be laid on by ex-- 
ternal collegiate means ; and never can bea secretion from within. Thus the 
twofold error, on either branch, plays into the other, and our animal system 
both by its baneful quantity and quality, and its erroneous principles, stands 
forcefully i in the way of the genetic power’s intuition and admission. Hence 
the public mind, which supports so strongly the idea, that universal truth is 
transmissible from one human mind to another, utterly rejects the faith, that 
the universal truth-spirit can commune directly with man. Scarcely conscious 
of the obvious fact, that animal life is deriveable solely from within, and its 
conditions merely from without, it is not to be expected that our mental phi- 
losophers can comprehend the fact, of an inwardly derived and sustained 
mental, or spiritual life. The two go together. As soon as the fallacy of 
one is perceived, the erroneousness of the other is admitted. As they have 
stood together, so together will they fall. Such a junction of mind and body, 
may be thought fanciful and romantic; totally unfounded on truth, or fair 
analogy. We recommend the reader to make trial. The negative effort of 
doing nothing, of merely ceasing to do, cannot be very great; the dangers, as 
he may see, are wholly on the other side; the cost is not likely to be incon- 
venient; in short, no result can rationally be expected at all militant against 
the desirable in body or mind. There are drinkers of strong liquors, so con- 
stant and determined, that the water drinking habit, which is now adopted by 
so many persons, appears when app lied to themselves, a practice under which 
their whole existence would at once rapidly and entirely sink. Apprehen- 
sions as to giving up animal food, are equally groundless ; and when once 
tried, the wonder will be, that we never thought of it before, and could so long, 
with our religious notions, and personal purity, continue in so disgusting and 
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degrading a system. Once well escaped from the charnel house, and placed 
by the incoming light in a position to see the horrors he has quitted, there 
can be no more tendency to return, than there is a wish in the animal feeder 
to add the human frame, as is reported of some wild epicures, to his list of 
festival dainties. 

** An entire blindness to the question is not justly chargeable to the public. 
They have not failed to perceive that the course of justice is liable to be im- 
peded bya too great regard to table delights; that in the competition of 
judicial administration and the stomach, tle former may sometimes go to the 
wall, and that 


“ Wretches hang that Jurymen may dine.” 


“If cases so gross as this be not of common occurrence in the social world, 
it is undeniable that a process as destructive, goes on in every individual who 
does not keep his own mental court clear and unsullied by the lower con- 
siderations in which the flesh-eater is necessarily involved. ° 

“The intellect-clouding and justice-hindering results of animal food are 
deplorable enough, but its passion-irritating, affection-blinding consequences 
grow into monster size snd monster quality. Genuine love cannot possibly 

rvade that being whose pleasure depends on his fellow creatures’ destruction. 

e charity which hopeth all things, and endureth all things, is surely absent 
from that appetite which, in a world full of readily obtained suitable increment, 
resorts to another being’s pain and cryful groaning death for daily sustenance 
or pleasure. 

“‘ These statements will appear to many far too recondite for any morally 
practical purpose. It is in the nature of the subject that they should do so. 
Our primary affirmation is that a completely new existence depends upon it. 
Not upon the intellectual perception or assent to arguments, but upon the 
leaving one course and coming into the other, asa preliminary to the new 
being. Till some approximation is made to this centre, our observations must 
also excite opposition ; to an extent perhaps that we would avoid if we could. 
As, however, they originate in a different ground to that whence exhortation 
and precept usually issue, there is hope that the result also may be different. 
So long as the preacher or writer confines his appeal to the production of 
verbal or mental assent, signified by an external form only, he will have hearers 
or readers in abundance. ‘The public will freely attend churches, and liberally 
buy books, because such se/f-sacrifices still leave them in full possession of these 
lowering and animal delights wherein they wallow. But let the exhorter go a 
little farther, let him require something to be actually done in order to touch 
this self-satisfying system, and he will soon be abandoned by his pretended 
supporters. Let the Sunday Preacher demand of those who have so compla- 
cently sat under his pulpit for ten or twenty years, that seeing it is necessary at 
last to make room for something better, the weekly feast, which with religious 
regularity follows his moral appeal, shall be slightly abbreviated of its gross- 
ness. Let him require that the weekly joint, the fatted flesh shall be delayed 
but twenty-four hours,—let him wish to put off the animalization merely until 
the Monday; to hope for a purer human vessel by postponing the steaming 
slaughter and its exciting accompaniments till a more convenient and suitable 
season: let a popular preacher do but this little thing, let him merely require 
this small item only as the sine qua non of Church communion, aud his popu- 
larity will rapidly diminish to coldness, or be converted to opposition.” 

Such is the style of the Enthusiast by whom we have been addressed on 
the subject of diet. On the other side, we have an angry letter in favour of 
animal food. The writer likes nothing Pythagorean, but an entire abstinence 
from flesh least of all. ‘‘To preserve man in proper plight” he argues, “in 
our climates, he not only requires the use of this solid nourishment, but even 
to vary it ; as he cannot preserve himself in a state of activity, but by procuring 
new sensations; to put his senses on their full stretch by a variety of meats, 
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to prevent the disgust arising from the uniformity of nourishment. The repre- 
sentations of the Pythagoreans respecting the noxious and debilitating effects of 
animal food are the mere force of imagination. If the experience of every in- 
dividual were not sufficient to convince him that the use of animal food is quite 
consistent with the greatest strength of body and most exalted energy of mind, 
this truth is proclaimed by the voice of all history ; a few hundred Europeans 
hold in bondage the vegetable-eating millions of the East; experience shows 
us that the constant use of animal food alone, is as natural and wholesome to 
the Esquimaux, the Painodes, the inhabitants of Terra del Fuego, as the 
most careful admixture of vegetable and animal matter is to us. The 
Russians, who winter on Nova Zembla, are obliged to drink fresh rein-deer 
blood, and eat the raw flesh in order to preserve their health. The Green- 
lander and the inhabitants of Archipelago, between North Eastern Asia and 
North Western America, eat the whale often without waiting for cooking. 
They bury the seal under the grass in summer, and snow in winter ; and eat the 
half frozen, half putrid flesh, with as keen a relish as we do the greatest 
dainties. They drink the blood of the seal while warm, and eat dried herrings 
moistened with whale oil. In the Torrid zone the case is different, circum- 
stances are very unfavourable for raising flocks and herds, which would be 
necessary to supply the numerous population with animal food. The number, 
fierceness, and strength of beasts of prey—the periodical alternations of rains 
and inundations, with the long-continued operations of a vertical sun, whose 
direct rays dry up all succulent vegetables and all fluids, are the principal and 
insurmountable obstacles. ‘The deficient supply of flesh is most abundantly 
compensated by numerous and valuable vegetable presents, by the cocoa-nut, 
the plantane, the banana, the sago tree; by the potatoe, yam, cassava and 
other roots ; by maise, rice and millet, and by an infinite diversity of cooling and 
refreshing fruits. By these precious gifts nature has pointed out to the 
natives of hot climates, the most suitable kind of nourishment; here accord- 
ingly, vegetable diet is found most grateful and salubrious, and animal food 
much less wholesome. 

“Thus we see in temperate regions all kinds of animal food can be easily pro- 
cured, and nearly all descriptions of grain, roots, fruit, and other vegetable 
matters, and, when taken in moderation, afford whoiesome nourishment: here, 
therefore, man appears in his omnivorous character. As the physical composi- 
tion of his frame enables man to occupy every variety of climate, soil, and 
situation, it follows, of necessity, that he must be omnivorous, that is, capable 
of deriving sufficier.t nourishment and support from all kinds of food. The 
power of living in various situations would be rendered nugatory by restriction 
to one kind of diet. If the practices of savage and barbarous people are to 
be the criterion, we must deem it natural to eat earth, for the Ottomaques, on 
the banks of the Meta, and the Orinoca feed on fat unctuous earth, or a 
species of pipe-clay tinged with oxyde of iron. The same practice has been 
observed in other places.” 





PARLIAMENTARY TOPICS. 


I. SERJEANT TALFOURD’S COPYRIGHT BILL. 


‘There was in the country of Anywhere, which from time immemorial had 
received for water only the rain from heaven, a man who one day, by accident, 
discovered on his estate a living spring in the bosom of the earth. Having 
opened it, and formed, with cost and pain, a well for its reception; in the bene- 
volence of his heart he was wont to suffer his neighbours to fill their buckets 
thereat, and to bear them away ; for which benefit a gratuity was willingly 
rendered. But, after a few years, one of his stronger neighbours taking 
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advantage of his absence, and subsequently of his death, seized possession of 
the spring, and sold the water at a cheaper rate, which he might well do, not 
having been at the expense of sinking the well. The owner coming back, 
managed however, to recover its enjoyment ; but, after his decease the invader 
of his property, assisted by the neighbourhood, excited by the cupidity of 
having cheap water, again claimed the well from his wife and family, and suc- 

ceeded in reacquiring the use and profit of the spring. Hereupon the case 
was argued before the judges ; and the rights,of the family in favour of their 
private property were asserted against the extravagant claims of the usurper 
and his abettors. Quoth the judges, ‘ There being no statute-law on the sub- 
ject,—it is clearly a case for the common-law—if it can be at all brought 
within its jurisdiction.’ But then arose the question, ‘ What is the common- 
law?’ and all answered ‘ It was the unwritten-law of the realm.’ ‘Unwritten- 
law! how then determined and identified ?? And one half of the judges said 
‘ By tradition from time immemorial’ and the other half of the judges said, ‘ By 
right reason at all times.’ Thereupon the judges debated the matter; the 
former enquiring if tradition could trace in the earlier periods of it nc pre- 
cedent relating to the finding of water in the earth, on the finder’s own estate, 
or in any other way. ‘To be sure not,’ replied the latter; ‘ because in those 
periods, there was no water found; and therefore, in the consideration of the 
matter, we must act as our forefathers in those periods acted, when a particu- 
lar case came before them for the first time, as cases of all kinds must have 
done some moment or other ;—that is, decide according to the right and jus- 
tice of the thing, on an appeal to the common reason of those appointed to 
judge. Common-law’ said they, ‘ is in fact common reason ; and common reason 
is common-law.’ ‘ No,’ replied the other, ‘ itis tradition ; ; and tradition not 
having given us a precedent i in this matter, we decline deciding on it.’ W here- 

upon the subject was referred to the higher tribunals of the realm.—And they? 
What did they? Why—they decided the case, neither by tradition nor by reason; 

but, striking an arbitrary mean, deprived first the rightful owner of the estate 
and spring of his freehold tenure altogether ; which estate, if he had not bene- 

fited his kind by discovering the spring, or if when he had discovered it he had 
concealed it by building a house upon the site, or by not permitting his neigh. 
bours to participate in the advantage of it at a charge always infinitely short 
of the benefit partaken, he might have retained for ever and a day. I say, 
they deprived him of the freehold estate, in the very spot of ground itself 
where the spring emanated, and which had he been base enough, he might 
have preserved by an act of selfishness; and then mocked him by grant- 
ing him a leasehold estate in it for a brief and inadequate period, after 
which any villain who chose to rob him of the land and the spring, had full 
licence to do so expressly given to him by the law of the land! But the mani- 
fest injustice of this decision led to much wrong and suffering, and complain- 
ing. Appeals consequently were from time to ‘time made to the legislature 
for an extension of the term, or for a recovery of the full right in perpetuity to 
the heirs and successors of the first owner; such law to extend to all cases of 
discovery and inventions whatsoever, 

Such, as it appears to us, is the condition of the law of copyright as it now 
stands; the injustice, however, being immensely aggravated by the peculiar 
character of the property interested. “We regret that Serjeant Talfourd’s pro- 
fessional duties prevent him from urging the third reading of his bill, until 
after Easter, After the sentiments uttered by us on the theme, in the second 
part of The Pleasures of Genius, it is needless to add here, that we wish him 
success. We trust that it is not necessary to go now into the argument at 
full on the grounds of expediency, as well as those of justice. If it were so, 
we should much lament our deficiency of space on the present occasion. We 
will not, however; being strong in the faith that justice will always work out 
its own expediency, and that it is only necessary to make the English public 
understand on which side justice lies, to ensure their sympathy for the right, 
the good and the true. 
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Il. CANADIAN SQUABBLES.* 


Lorp Duruam’s Report to Her Majesty after he had resigned his office !— 
What were the terms of the royal commission whereby he was appointed? It 
directed him to “ inquire into and adjust all questions depending in the said 
provinces ;” not to inquire into and report upon them. More easy to sit down 
snugly in Cleveland-Row, and write about the grievances of a people, than on 
the other side the Atlantic to cure them. 

But let us examine of what stuff this “ posthumous Report” (as one of our 
contemporaries called it) is made. His lordship tells us that the war in 
Canada is a war of races not of priNciPLes ; Frenchman versus Englishman. 
But it would appear, to our humble understanding, that such a feeling, if it 
ever existed, would have shown itself most strongly when the English firs¢ 
obtained possession of Canada, but his lordship, as if to prove to us that 


‘‘ There were more things in heaven and earth 
Than are dreamt of in our philosophy,” 


tells us that this animosity has only lately broke out—that in “ auld lang 
syne’ the natives of both races used to intermarry one with another, although 
such marriages were at present rare. Now we should, in our simplicity, have 
thought, that as such ‘‘ frequent’’ intermarriages would have served to blend 
the two races into one, the French would by this time have been more indis- 
posed to quarrel with the English than ever, being joined with them in the 
bonds of relationship; or, that at least a third race would have sprung up. 
But no! in spite of all these intermarriages, &c. &c., “ the French,” says Lord 
Durham, “are now more incensed than ever against the English.” Query, With 
whom did the issue of these various intermarriages, as they did not form a 
third party, side? 

Furthermore, his Lordship, as if to show that it was below the dignity of a 
“ Lord High Commissioner’ to be consistent, says, in page 14, that “ it was 
not until within a very few years, as was testified by persons who had seen 
much of the country, that this society of civil and military functionaries ceased 
to exhibit towards the higher orders of Canadians an exclusiveness of demeanor, 
which was revolting to a sensitive and polite people ;” from which we are to 
infer, we suppose, that while treated in a manner “ revolting’ to a“ sensitive 
and polite people,’ such as these French Canadians were, they showed no 
antipathy to those who thus insulted them; but that directly the English 
officials treated them as a “ polite and sensitive people” ought to be treated, 
they began to conceive a violent hatred against these same functionaries, for 
conceding so much to them! It is quite plain that all our European rules are 
reversed at the other side of the Atlantic—a poignant reason, my lord, why our 
colonies, there situated, should be separated from the Mother country. 

As we proceed, however, the monstrous inconsistency of this puerile produc- 
tion becomes more and more apparent. In page 17, Lord Durham talks about 
“ the rarity, nay, almost total absence, of personal encounters between the two 
races; their mutual fears,” he says, ‘ restrain personal disputes and riots, 
even among the lower orders.’”’ And why, forsooth? Because the ‘lower 
orders” of Canada are a very self-denying set of folk. They are not afraid of 
being sent to gaol by the police—but “the French know and dread the 
superior physical strength of the Lnglish in the cities ; and the English in those 
places refrain from exhibiting their power, from fear of the revenge that might 
be taken upon their countrymen, who are scattered over the rural parishes.” 
What a prudent and thoughtful class of society are these same lower orders of 


* - The Report on the Affairs of British North America. Presented to Her Majesty 
by the Earl of Durham, Lord High Commissioner, &c. &c.” 
A Narrative. By Sir Francis B. Head, Bart. Mutray. 1839. 


N.S.—VOL, I. 4G 
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Canada! Such a motive would not sway the lower orders at home—but when 
John Bull crosses the water he does funny things. Let us nowturn to page 
15, where his lordship overthrows his own theory of the pacificity of the lower 
orders, and there we have something about the “ antipathy of the working 
classes ;* and we are informed that when “ once engaged in the conflict their 
passions were the less restrained by prudence* and the national hostility now 
rages most fiereely between those whose interests in reality bring them least in 
collision.” * * * “ In Montreal and Quebec there are English and French 
schools; children in them are accustomed to fight nation against nation, and the 
ger that arise among boys in the street usually exhibit a division of 

nglish into one side and French into the other.” Yet these are “ no per- 
sonal encounters.” 

We believe it to be completely out of the power of man to write a more 
contradictory sentence than the following, of which each line contradicts its 
fellow :— 

* Religion formed no bond of intercourse and union. It is indeed an admirable 
feature of Canadian society that it is entirely devoid of religious dissensions. 
Sectarian influence is not merely not avowed, but it hardly seems to influence 
men’s feelings. But, though the prudence of both parties has prevented this 
fruitful source of animosity from embittering their quarrels, the difference of 
religion has, in fact, tended to keep them asunder ; THEIR PRIESTS HAVE BEEN 
DISTINCT—THEY HAVE NOT EVEN MET IN THE SAME CHURCH.” 

We believe it is a rule in the practice of medicine, never to acquaint the 
patient with his danger—in order to be able to perfect a cure, the physician 
endeavours to inspire the sick man with favourable hopes. He does not 
come into the room, feel his patient’s pulse, and then gravely tell him Ae musé 
die; if he did, we think then his prophecy would soon accomplish itself. Lord 
Durham was the physician appointed to heal the diseases contracted by 
Canada—and how does he set about his work? Why, by declaring that never, 
during the present generation, can the animosity of the two races be quieted ; 
thus holding out to the Canadians the pleasant prospect of interminable brawls, 
wars and troubles. Is not this the way to perpetuate the antipathy, or war ? 
or create it, even supposing it had not before existed. 

But enough of Lord Durham, and his “ Report.”” We almost grudge the 
space that we have expended in exposing some few of the fallacies which it 
contains, so worthless is the production. It has led, however, to one good 
effect, namely, the publication of Sir Francis Head’s dispatches—a book worth 
fifty Durham Reports. 

Sir Francis Head was a Commissioner of the Poor Law before it pleased 
Her Majesty’s Ministers to make him Governor of Upper Canada. Previous 
to his appointment to this station, he says, that he had never been connected 
with politics—had never even voted at an election; and was as ignorant of 
Canadian affairs as any poor wight could well be. Now it must be plain to 
the meanest capacity that the ministry would never have selected such a man, 
if they had not wished, in vulgar parlance, to make a “ cat’s paw” of him. A 
poor half-pay major, living in Romney Marsh, would never have been 
appointed to an office of such responsibility as the Governorship of Canada is, 
if his employers had not had some sinister ends in view. This fact is more 
apparent, when we consider the beggarly manner in which he was sent out; 
Not only was he to receive 5001. a year less salary than his predecessor, but 
was also to forfeit his half-pay, as major in the army, to the government. But 
this was not all—the new governor was not to be allowed an aid-de-camp, 
although all his predecessors had had one. Sir Francis very properly demurred 
to being thus sent out to rule a “ disturbed” colony, with such diminished 
means; but the only reply which Lord Glenelg vouchsafed to his representation 
was, “‘ There is much truth in what you say.” At last, however, after con- 


* Yet, in page 17, one would have thought them sages. 
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siderable difficulty, Sir Francis was authorised to appoint Lieut. Halket, of the 
Coldstream Guards, as his aid-de-camp. 

There was also some further pother about Sir Francis’s official expenses, 
which was settled, by the government sending down, on the morning of his 
departure, 300/., but of which he was told ‘‘ 230/. must be retained for the fees 
of his commission.”’ 

Thus, with 70/. in his pocket, Sir Francis set off for Liverpool, and he was 
on board of the New York packet, which was actually moving out of the 
harbour, when an official letter was handed to him, tna Ba the appointment 
of his aid-de camp! 

We will now pass over many other occurrences, and jump at once to his 
arrival at Toronto, ‘“‘ the sonorous name of the capital of Upper Canada.”’* 
Now a certain Mr. M‘Kenzie, who had been originally a pedlar’s boy, but who 
by degrees had brought himself into notice, by the extraordinary talent he 
possessed of inventing gross falsehoods, was the author of a certain book of 
‘* grievances” to which Lord Glenelg particularly directed the attention of 
Sir Francis Head. But when Sir Francis had a private audience with Mr. 
M‘Kenzie, his mind seemed completely to abominate its contents. Afraid to 
look the governor in the face, he sat with his feet not reaching the ground, and 
with his face averted at an angle of about 70 degrees; while, with the eccen- 
tricity and volubility, and indeed the appearance of a madman, the tiny 
creature raved in all directions about grievances here, and grievances there, 
which he said the ‘‘ Committee had not ventured to enumerate.” 

“ Sir,” exclaimed Sir Francis, pointing to the book before him, “ Let us 
cure what we have got here first.” But no! nothing could induce this pedlar 
to face his own report: and Sir Francis soon found that ‘‘ the book” had the 
same effect upon all the republican members; and that, like the repellent end 
of a magnet, he had only to present it to the radicals to drive them from the 
very object which Her Majesty’s government expected would have possessed 
attraction. 

Sir Francis thus found that this said book, which such a fuss had been made 
about at home, was nothing more than a mere bug-bear—meant to frighten 
the ministers, but of no force or validity whatsoever in Upper Canada. 

Although the well known blue-bound grievance.book, which the governor 
constantly kept upon his table, acted as a talisman in driving from him the 
republican party, who apparently could speak no language but that of indefinite 
complaint, yet he clearly foresaw that they would not long submit to be thus 
easily defeated. Although nothing but polite expressions had passed between 
them, it was perfectly evident to Sir Francis that the republicans were severely 
mortified at being, on all occasions, ‘‘ brought to book ;’’ and that as their 
case had thus become desperate, they were not merely waiting, but were 
eagerly seeking, for an opportunity to pick any fresh quarrel with him that 
would enable them to join with Mr. Papineau, and the House of Assembly of 
Lower Canada, in open rebellion. Accordingly, from the following dispatch, 
it will appear that before he had been three weeks in the province their skir- 


mishers began to advauce. 
** Government House, Toronto, Feb, 15th, 1836. 


** My Lorp,—I have the honour to enclose to your lordship, an address 
which I have received from the House of Assembly. 

‘Your Lordship will perceive, that it was moved by Mr. M‘Kenzie, 
with the object publicly to extract from me my opinions un various subjects, 
which have long been violently agitated in the house by himself and others, and 
that in order to give unusual publicity to the address, 2000 copies have been 


* The phrase used by Mrs. Jameson, in her “ Summer Rambles and Winter 


Studies, in Canada.” 
+ Mr. M‘Kenzie’s work purported to be drawn up by a Committee. 
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ordered by the House to be printed ; besides which, it has been copied and pub- 
lished in most of the newspapers. 

“TI accordingly submit to your Lordship my answer to this address, which 
you will perceive is written to meet the object, to which I well know it is in- 
tended to be applied; namely, éo be circulated throughout the Canadas.” 


This was pretty well for a beginning. 
We now come to the point in Sir Francis Head’s administration, the misre- 
presentation of which in Lord Durham’s report, caused the publication of the 
** Narrative.” It was that of the increase of the numbers of the ‘‘ Executive 
Council.” The facts, as stated by Sir Francis, are simply these :— 

A few days after Sir Francis’ arrival, he received a communication from the 
Executive Council, submitting to him the necessity of increasing their number ; 
which, being composed of three individuals, was incompetent to form a quorum. 

After making every enquiry in his power, he became of opinion, that Mr. 
Robert Baldwin, advocate, a gentleman whv had been already recommended 
by Sir John Colborne, for a seat in the Legislative Ccuncil, was the first indi- 
vidual he should select. Having come to this conclusion, he deemed it pru- 
dent to consult the chief justice, who was Speaker of the Legislative Council ; 
Mr. Bidwell, the Speaker of the House of Assembly; and the then members 
of the Executive Council: and as all those gentlemen unreservedly approved 
of his appointment, he sent for Mr. R. Baldwin, and proposed to him to ac- 
cept the same, with the addition of Mr. ———,* who had already been re- 
commended by his predecessor, and Dr. Rolph, who had also been recom- 
mended by Lord Goderich, as Solicitor-General of the province. 

Mr. R. Baldwin, however, upon consulting with his friends, positively re- 
fused to take office, unless Sir Francis would consent to dismiss the three exist- 
ing councillors. 'To this demand, the governor absolutely refused to comply, 
and Mr. Baldwin, finding it useless to resist, succumbed, and joined the Execu- 
tive Council. 

The three tory or old members, accordingly, were not dismissed as stated by 
Lord Durham. The following misrepresentations, however, are more im- 
portant :— 

** Among the first acts of the Governor after the appointment of this council, 
was, however, the nomination to some’ vacant offices of individuals who were 
taken from the old official party, and this without any communications with 
his council. These appointments were attacked by the House of Assembly ; 
and the new council, finding that their opinion was never asked upon these ‘or 
other matters, and that they were seemingly to be kept in ignorance of all those 
public measures which popu'ar opinion, nevertheless, attributed to their ad- 
vice, remonsirated privately on the subject with the governor. Sir Francis de- 
sired them to make a formal representation to him on the subject : they did so, 
and this produced such a reply from him, as !eft them no choice but to resign. 
The occasion of the differences which had caused the resignation, was made 
the subject of communication between the governor and the assembly, so that 
the whole community were informed of the ground of the dispute.”” © 

Sir Francis Head stigmatizes the whole of the above, as “a tissue of un- 
intentional errors.”” The unpopular appointment to which Lord Durham in 
the plural number has alluded, was in favour of a new setiler ; it was made by 
him, riot only by the advice, but solely at the suggestion of the leading mem- 
bers of his old council, before the three reformers were added to it. The causes 
which led to the resignation of these reformers, were as follows :— 

As soon as the addition of the reformers to the council was gazetted, uni- 
versal joy was expressed by the radicals at the circumstance ; and they sent in 
congratulatory addresses to the governor upon it. From certain clauses in 
these addresses, he became convinced, that an attempt was being made to pro- 





* We should like to know why Sir Francis Head does not give this gentleman’s 
name. 
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mulgate an error, which had long been artfully broached in this province ; 
namely, that the Executive Council are responsible to the people for the acts of 
the lieutenant- governor. 

The object of this smoothfaced, insidious doctrine, was at first to obtain for 
the council, merely responsibility ; and, when that point was conceded, imme- 
diately to demand from the crown the power and patronage which has hitherto 
been invested in the lieutenant-governor. 

As the addresses proceeded from places of no importance, his excellency re- 
plied to the personal congratulations on his arrival, with which they com- 
meuced, without taking any notice of the objectionable clauses; but, at the 
same time, he was perfectly aware of the very great danger that was brooding ; 
and, expecting that it would sooner or later be brought before his notice, by an 
address from the House of Assembly, he determined that, the moment it 
assumed a tangible form, he would at once stand against it. 

While he was thus in suspense, an attack was made upon him from a quarter, 
from whence he least expected it; namely, from the Executive Council itself, 
which, in a document signed by them all, declared that the popular doctrine 
was the law of the land ; that the old practice had been unconstitutional ; and 
that in case the governor was of a different opinion, the council, although sworn 
to secrecy, prayed to be allowed to communicate with the people. His excel- 
lency, on the receipt of this document, immediately informed the council, that 
they could not retain such principles and his confidence, and that they must 
consequently abandon either the one or the other. Upon receiving this reply, 
the six members of the council suddenly and simultaneously resigned ; a ma- 
jority of twenty-seven against twenty-one of the House of Assembly, very 
resolutely espoused their cause: all business in the House was suspended un- 
til Sir Francis’ answer to their address had been received. A public meeting 
was called on the subject at Toronto; and the whole province was thrown for 
a short time into a state of very great excitement. 

Thus it appears, that the new council who were only in Sir Francis Head's 
service a fortnight, never once remonstrated with him on the ‘‘ nomination to 
some vacant offices of individuals, who were taken from the old official party,” 
or on any other subjects, till he received their official documents, which ema- 
nated wholly from themselves, without Ais knowledge or suggestion. Lastly, 
the communication from the House of Assembly was from the assembly to the 
governor, not from the governor to it. 

We cannot resist making the following extracts from Sir Francis B. Head's 
Book upon Lord Durham's Report. 

“ After impugning the characters of the lieutenant-governor, of the Execu- 
tive Council, and of the members of the House of Assembly, Lord Durham, 
not satisfied with resting his grievances on them, humbly submits to her 
Majesty a new subject of complaint, which, throughout his report, is termed 
‘Tus Famiry Compact.’ ‘Successive governors,’ says his lordship, ‘as 
they came in in their turn, are said to have either submitted quietly to its in- 
fluence ; or after a short and unavailing struggle to have yielded to this well- 
organised party the conduct of affairs.’ 

«In a monarchcial form of government, like that of Upper Canada, com- 
posed of a legislature of three branches, one of which contains the sturd 
representatives of the people, it would be difficult to apprehend how this fourth 
power could possibly manage to exist, unless the mystery had been thus 
explained by his lordship : 

««The bench, the magistracy, the high offices of the Episcopal Church, and 
great part of the legal profession, are filled by the adherents of this party : 
by grant or purchase they have acquired nearly the whole of the waste lands 
of the province ; they are all-powerful in the chartered banks ; and, till] lately, 
shared among themselves almost exclusively all offices of trust and profit, 
The bulk of this party consists, for the most part, of native-born inhabitants 
of the colony, or of emigrants who settled in it before the last war with the 
United Sates ; the principal members of it belong to the Church of England, 
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and the maintenance of the claims of the church has always been one of its 
distinguishingcharacteristics.’ 

“It appears, then, from Lord Durham's own showing, that this ‘Pamiiy 
Compact,’ which his lordship deems it so advisable that the Queen should 
destroy, is nothing more nor less than that ‘social fabric’ which characterises 
every civilised community in the world. It is that social fabric or rather for- 
tress, within which the British yeoman, farmer, and manufacturer, is enabled 
to repel the extortionate demands of his labourers, and to preserve from pillage 
and robbery the harvest of his industry after he has reaped it! 

*«« The bench,’ ‘ the magistrates,’ ‘the clergy,’ ‘ the law,’ ‘ the landed pro- 
prietors,’ ‘ the bankers, ‘ the native born inhabitants,’ and the ‘ supporters of 
the Established Church,’ form just as much ‘a Family Compact’ in England 
as they do in Upper Canada, and just as much in Germany as they do in 
England. If Lord Durham proposes not only to make the Legislature of 
Upper Canada responsible to what he calls ‘the people,’ but to level to the 
ground our social fabric, why, I ask, instead of dedicating his Report to her 
Majesty, did not his lordship, on his landing, at once summon a National Con- 
vention, and place it inthe hands of ‘the people’” * * * * * * * # 
“It therefore becomes important to the country soberly to enquire from what 
sources his lordship’s information has been derived? In the Report itself 
this important fact stands shrouded in mystery; for instead of resting his 
opinion, verbal or written, upon any recognised authorities ; almost every 
assertion is impersonally expressed by the words ‘ it is said,’ or ‘it seems,’ or 
‘it appears.’ But I trust Lord Durham will eagerly divulge to parliament 
by whom ‘ i¢ is said’ to whom ‘ it seems,’ and to whom ‘ it appears.’ ” 

The last sentence in our opinion very nearly, exclusive of all other consider- 
ations, invalidates the whole Report. 

We have said before, that the ministry merely selected Sir Francis Head to 
make a “cat's paw,” of him. They did not want a governor—they wanted 
aninstrument. They had no idea that the poor-law commissioner, and half- 
pay major of Romney Marsh, would presume to have a will of his own. 
They most likely calculated, that he would be too much dazzled by the splen- 
dour of the office, and much too frightened at losing a station in which he 
was dignified with the title of ‘ Representative of his Majesty,”"—and in 
which he was, nominally at least, invested with many of the royal functions, 
to offer any effectual opposition to their measures: but they found themselves 
mistaken. They?soon found out that, by some unaccountable misfortune, they 
had got hold, in the half-pay major of Romney Marsh, of a man possessed of 
good sound common sense,—and one who considered it his duty to watch 
over the interests of the people committed to his charge. 

States are like children—in their infancy they are weak, and incapable of 
“ walking alone,” they are obliged to lean for support upon some older country 
able and willing to defend them; but by little and little, as their population, 
their commerce, and their resources increase, they begin to throw off their 
nursery clothes, and demand privileges more extended ; and still, as they pro- 
gress, they contrive to throw off the shackles which the parent country has 
imposed upon them, until at last they declare they are able to do for them- 
selves, that they are arrived at maturity and WILL BE INDEPENDENT, To 
this stage the Canadians are fast approaching. They are not yet quite strong 
enough to form a separate nation; but yet ‘‘a little while” and the time will come. 


Ill, THE CORN LAWS. 


Tue Corn Law question has probably received its quietus in the House of 
Commons for the present session—perhaps for many years. 

On Tuesday, March 13th, came on Mr. Villiers’ motion. He contended 
that the corn laws had not worked well for the farmer. Since he had been a 
member of parliament, the sufferings of the farmer had been a constant theme 
of complaint. Three years after the corn laws passed, agricultural distress was 
thus described by the board of agriculture —-Obnoxious seizures, executions for 
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debt, farmers becoming paupers, great arrears of rent, improvements discon - 
tinued, live stock lessened, tradesmen’s bills unpaid, general pauperism. 
These circumstances were expressed in language indicating extreme distress. 
During twenty years, there had been five committees sitting, on what had been 
termed the unparalleled distress of the agriculturists. He had looked into 
some of these reports, and some of these inquiries, and found that, four or five 
years after the first corn laws were passed, an inquiry was instituted into the 
sufferings of the agriculturist ; and if he collected any thing from reading the 
report, it was this, that distress was referred to the corn law itself. In regard 
to our manufactures, he repeated, the corn law would have the effeet-of pre- 
venting English capital from leaving our shores; because, by increasing the 
demand for the agricultural produce of other countries, it would raise the price 
of labour abroad, and prevent the manufactures of those countries from having 
the advantage of superabundant labour and cheap food, It happened by a 
singular coincidence, that these restrictive laws were also a check upon the 
introduction of our manufactures into other countries. In Prussia, and the 
north of Europe generally, and also in America, our manufactures were all but 
excluded, in consequence of those laws. By the united league of the northern 
European states, our manufactures were also excluded ; and it depended much 
upon whether we received their produce, how far the restrictive duties imposed 
ip those countries with respect to our grain would be altered. If we took their 
timber and grain, we should produce the double effect of not only checking 
their manufactures, but also of inducing them to take ours. The limited states 
would have the choice, whether they would supply our market with agricul- 
tural produce, taking manufactures in return, or whether they would persevere 
in manufacturing their own fabrics. The advantages politically, as well as 
otherwise, of uniting the north of Europe and America in one common com- 
mercial bond, could not be easily estimated. No greater benefit could accrue 
to nations, than extending amongst them those relations, founded upon com- 
mercial interests. 

Mr. Cayley in opposition to the motion, entered into large statistical details, 
and concluded with saying, that— 

“To hear the language which was spoken by some who advocate the repeal of the 
corn laws, one would almost imagine that this isle of ours, in all its richness and 
beauty —the offspring of centuries, of British liberty energy and industry, had 
sprung into existence bat yesterday—the creature and spawn of Manchester; that 
history was a fiction, and the monuments of the dead foresworn. What? was 
England not England in the time of our Edwards and our Harrys, of Cressy and 
Agincourt; in the days of Elizabeth and Burleigh, of Cromwell and Blake, of 
William and of Anne, of Marlborough and Blenheim, and of Chatham, of 
whom it is said, that not a gun could be fired in Europe without his permission? 
And was she relatively less respected or feared, less envied or admired than in 
these latter days, even of Wellington and Grey, of Russell and of Peel; in those 
days of frugal industry and sober earnings, and these of grinding competition, and 
iron-hearted philosophy and of a frigid and gambling hypothesis ? The foreign trade, 
as an offset, is doubtless a most valuable adjunct to the resources of the state, while 
it continues innoxious to the interests of industry at home : but, Sir, I will not con- 
sent to place the whole exertions of employment of my countrymen on so insecure 
and treacherous a base as that of a foreign trade, daily, we are told, slipping from 
under our feet, and hourly at the mercy of the caprice and tyranny, the necessity of 
other powers. And who are the advisers of a policy likethis? Those who declare 
they owe no allegiance to this soil. In the lists of their moral obligations they do, 
indeed, seem to have excluded gratitude for having been nurtured, fostered, even 
fondled into existence, at many a temporary sacrifice of those on whom they 
would now turn again to rendthem. ‘ Owe no allegiance to the soil.” Sir, then 
far, far distant, aye, and cursed be the day, when they and their schemes will pre- 
ponderate in our councils,—schemes which would place the welfare and happiness 
of our people on a foundation, to-day expanded toa world, to-morrow contracted 
toa point; reducing us to a condition of a pyramid inverted on its apex ; vibrating, 
reeling, tottering to our fall; with no stability for our institutions, no protection 
for our poor. No, give me, the broad lands of England and Ireland, on which to 
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rest the solid and lasting fabric of our national greatness, Hold we and abide we by 
those who will hold and abide by us, rather than by those who boast af their powe; 
to fly from us, who are the tenants of a-day, and have no interest in the inherit- 
ance. Yes, sir, the land and labour of our country have thriven together for many 
a good long day, and, with God’s blessing, they will yet again; yielding us the 
same symbols and the same fruits which they have heretofore developed ; a happy, 
grateful, contented peasantry ; a joyous, open-heaited yeomanry ; a liberal and hos- 
pitable gentry; each in their place and degree, aud through the wide ramifications 
of society aud industry to which their influence extended, dispensing peace and 
ood-will to all around them ; and forming, in the close identity of interest which 
they exhibited, and in the high honour and devotion of character which they displayed, 
the noblest and strongest bulwark against external invasion and internal oppression 
that ever existed in any country.” 
Of the debate, on the 14th, we shall only notice the conclusion of Sir James 


Graham’s eloquent speech :-— 

“ Repeal the Corn Laws, and what would be the condition of the country? If 
agriculture were not encouraged, every other interest must partake of the depres- 
sion in a proportionate degree. The improvement of agriculture depended on the 
increased demand for production ; but by turning arable land into pasture or grass 
land, the effect would be a displacement of labour, which would diminish the 
demand for manufactures. He could not, witliout a feeling of the deepest appre- 
hension, contemplate the dire calamities that must spring from the change. It 
would lead to want, discontent, tumults, and, he feared, insurrection itself,” ‘‘Oh!” 
but said honourabie gentlemen opposite, “ All that we propose by the change is the 
diversion of capital into different channels.’ ‘“ The real object was attempted to 
be concealed, by the mask of technical terms common to political economists ; 
but,” continued the right honourable baronet, ‘‘ we can penetrate the mass of 
sorrow and suffering that lies concealed beneath these gently-flowing pbrases. It is 
impossible to calculate upon the evils which such a change must bring it about. | 
view it not alone as a question of political economy, but as one that must operate 
most prejudicially against the labouring classes. In place of answering to the 
breezy call of incense-breathing morning, he will wake to the sound of the factory- 
bell. The quiet grove and the green field will be exchanged for the dark garret-— 
the rural sabbath for the pestilence of congregated towns. Where are now your 
moralists? Where now are your philanthropists? You denounce as tyrannical and 
oppressive the banishment of the Poles to the Siberian desart; but you are willing 
to consign your own countrymen to more intolerable exile. You would make 
England the workshop of the world! If you consent to this, [ agree in the opinion 
of my noble friend, Lord Ashburton, that England is the last country I should wish 
to inhabit; and I concur with Lord Melbourne, that the year of the change would 
be worse than the change itself.” 

On the 4th day of the discussion (March 16), Sir Robert Peel shewed, 
from official documents, that the manufacturing interests of this country were 
on the advance, and its commercial activity rising. Then as to the point of 
profits, Sir R. Peel contended that in consequence of the increased skill of the 
manufacturer, and the diminution in the price of the raw article, there ought 
to be a reduction in the expense, and that this should be coincident with not 
so large a scale of profit as hitherto was reasonable to suppose, in the manu- 
factured article. e. g. In the year 1782, cotton manufactured twist had ex- 
ceeded the cost of the raw wiaterial only by twenty shillings in the pound. 
It now, however, received the price of the raw material only by one shilling 
and sixpence; and, taking into account the diminution in the value of the 
article from twenty shillings to ninepence, and if they found that in any 
market the price of cotton manufactured goods had declined, they should not 
attribute it to increase in the price of labour; but should consider that it was 
in consequence of the improvement in machinery, and the advancement in the 
mechanical skill of the manufacturers. Again, the price of the raw material 
in 1812, was two shillings,—in 1830, it was only tenpence—in the former 
year the amount of the labourers’ wages per diem, had been eighteen pence, 
while in the latter it had been only one shilling. Nor was more now required 
from the Jahourer, but, on the contrary, less; beside the wages for man woman 
and child is at this moment one shilling and eightpence per day. 
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* Deposits in the savings banks had every where increased in Liverpool, Bir” 
mingham, and Glasgow especially. At Manchester, the honourable Baronet 
contended, the present system of agitation had commenced—that system for 
which the President of the Board of Control had claimed credit,—that system 
of agitation which, by the admission of some honourable gentlemen, it appeared 
would have been carried on, if those who commenced it had not been shamed 
by the document which contradicted their statements—that system of agita- 
tation which would have been still carried on if those who originated it, could 
have confined it within convenient bounds—if they had known how to get the 
control of it. But they had soon discovered ‘that this agitation could not be 
well confined within the bounds they intended—of hostility to the landlords of 
this country,—but that there were those, who, flinging off the lesson they had 
been taught, would agitate the agitators themselves ; who would tell them, 
whether truly or not he did not say, We will not join you who provoke 
hostility to the landlord and agricultural interests of this country,—who im - 
pute to them selfish motives—who accuse them of wishing to do nothing, 
but grind down the poor—we will not be parties to your agitation, nor lend our- 
selves to your schemes, in the supposition that it is to increase the profit of the 
cotton-spinner, by lowering the price of corn, and lowering the price of wages 
also. The Delegates had been taught a salutary lesson ; and they who fancied 
it was easy to commence agitation might find out when they commenced, they 
could not, so quietly as they imagined, prescribe the exact limits or boundaries 
between physical force and their system of moral excitement. 

‘« The corn-laws had not operated to increase the price of wheat, but only 
to stimulate agriculture. The Belgians were subject to the same corn-laws as 
the English. Something was to be regarded in a great state beyond the accu- 
mulation of wealth, and the closest economy. He much feared the ¢onse- 
quences of making this great country dependent on all the numerous contin- 
gencies of war for a supply of corn. They had lived in times when the am- 
bition of one man had been able to over-rule all the interests of commerce, 
that usually prevent foreign hostility. In the complicated relations of this 
country, seeing what had resulted,—that the fens had been drained—bad 
lands reclaimed—that the soil had been improved, and had contributed to the 
comforts and health of the inhabitants—from the encouragement of agricul- 
ture, he should regret to see that encouragement diminished, or to see the 
whole country (though it might be productive of great wealth) a series of 
manufacturing towns, connected by rail-ways running through abandoned 
rural districts. He would not consent to throw the protection which they 
now had for agriculture into the lottery of legislation, in the hope of drawe 
ing the prize for a good Corn Bill.” . 

On Monday, the 18th, on the fifth night of the debate, Mr. Whittle Harvey 
made an able, but rhetorical speech in reply to Sir Robert Peel. But the con- 
clusion seems to have been little affected, either by his speech or that of the dif- 
ferent Irish members, including O'Connell, who spoke on that occasion—the 
result being, that Mr. Villiers’ motion was lost by a majority of 147 ; there having 
been 195 in its favour, and 342 against it. 

On this particular question, both Houses of Parliament seem agreed—the Lords 
having, on a previous evening, come to the same conclusion as the Commons. On 
another question—the state of [reland—a collision is threatened : for, on Thurs- 
day, March 21, in the House of Lords, the Earl of Roden moved for the appoint- 
ment of a Committee to inquire into the State of Crime in Ireland. The Ribbonmen 
were outrageous; a systematic, organised, and secret conspiracy existed, by 
which, especially, farmers suffered. Its ultimate aim is the same as that of the 
Precursor Society—the separation of Ireland from England, which involved the 
great end of all—the Annihilation of the Protestant Faith. Notwithstanding the 
explanation of the Marquis of Normanby, and the vituperations of the Viscount 
Melbourne, the motion was carried by a majority of five—the Contents being 63, 
and the Non-contents 58. 

N. S.——VOL. I. 4u 
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On the next evening, March 22, Lord John Russell made a ministerial 
announcement of his intention, in the very first week after the recess, to ask the 
opinion of the House with respect to the Government of Ireland of late years ; 
and, if that opinion should be adverse to the present Ministry, nothing, he con- 
cluded, would be left but to relinquish into other hands the government of 
the country. 

At the moment we are writing, we learn that the influence of Lord Melbourne 
is much affected by the position assumed by the National Convention and the 
Chartists. An insurrection is threatened, unless their petition, now in course of 
signature, be conceded by Parliament. At scch a crisis, the peculiar talents of 
the Duke of Wellington are more wanted than the expediences of the Viscount. 
The Duchess of Kent also is said to be stirring; and the conferences are frequent 
between the Monarch and the Soldier. Is it a Crisis? 





IV. THE CRISIS. 


We had written thus far last month, but were precluded from insertion by want 
of space. N’importe ; said we, the question can be asked and answered in the same 
number; that’s all the difference. 

Is it then a crisis? 

The 16th of April has come and gone. Lord John Russell has risen and spoken 
to one effect, and Sir Robert Peel has replied to another. Mr. Thomas Duncombe 
sought to clog the vote of confidence in the ministry with pledges for further 
reforms. The 17th exhibited specimens of Irish effervescence. The two following 
evenings went off very dully; and the last two were enlivened with the oratory of 
O’Connell, Shiel, and Stanley. Messrs. Leader and Grote, as became radicals, condemn- 
ed government in words, and voted for it in deed. If we quote no part of this debate, 
it is because we consider that in the occasion and exhibition of it, neither principles 
nor facts were involved. It was a mere party affair, concerning which any philosophic 
analysis would be wasted; and its only tendency, if tendency it had, was to increase 
the importance of democratic power, and, by re-action, the aristocratic ultimately. 
The ministry gained a majority of 22 ; and Mr. Duncombe lost his amendment by 
218. By the loss, however, much more will be found to have been won than by the 
gain. What effect has the majority of 22 on the state of crime in Ireland? or on the 
political state of Ireland itself? Political state! It is a still higher question. It is a 
question of rival churches—nay, more, of rival episcopal churches! The historical 
successors of the Apostles are divided against one another. It is as if Peter and 
Paul were still contending, as when Paul “‘ withstood Peter to the face.” Nay, it is 
literally so, if the ecclesiastical legend is to be admitted, that the earliest Christians 
in Britain were first converted by St. Paul, and that the British Church originally 

existed independently of the church of Rome. Nothing happens—nothing is—but 
what is mythical. Admitting all this, consider again that Paul was not one of the 
twelve, and that no account exists of his ever having been ordained ; and we derive 
in his person, a second order of apostleship, on which, we think, the Orielites have 
not sufficiently meditated ; if they had, the mystical fancies ef the Oxford Divines 
would have conceived some “‘ deep truth ” under the “ pregnant instance.” On the 
whole of this question, in connexion with the history and state of Ireland, we shall 


in the order of our studies, present our readers with such solutions as may be ob! 
tained by prayer and fasting. 


Vv. LADY FLORA HASTINGS. 


People go to the theatre to see a father prefer his daughter’s sacrifice to her dis- 
honour. Imputations of dishonour have fallen on Lady Flora Hastings, at an ill- 
conducted Court, where the presence of Lorp ViscounT MELBoURNE nevertheless 
has not been awanting. Satisfaction is sought from the premier by the Hastings’ 
family. He replies in brief and cold epistles, as if the reputation of a noble lady 
were to him of no more consequence than that of a streetwalker. The public mind 
that sympathises with Virginia and her father will sympathise with Lady Flora and 
her friends. 1f bis lordship wants to play the part of Appius, he must be prepared 
for the fate of Appius. His administration will suffer more from this circumstance 
than from the motion of Lord Roden. 
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